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Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—As Operation Plumbbob was preparing to convert the proving 


Two Senators Speak Out: 


RMeenteread as second ciaw matter Oct 22, 194). at ie Pos. 
office at New York. MN. Y.. under the act of Marr 3, 1878 
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again it’s Minnesota 


WE HATE to keep harping 


about our Worker supporters out 
in Minnesota, but people keep 
askiag us how come they've been 
so much more: successful that 
others in picking up readers. 

To begin with, they organized 
a high-powered four-man com- 
mittee to give direction to The 
Worker circulation and fund ef- 
forts. The committee consists of 
Meridel LeSueur, leading au- 
thor; Clarence Hathaway, former 
Daily Worker editor; Martin 
Mackie, local Communist leader; 
Clerence Sharp, former farm la- 
ber leader in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


This committee has been get- 


ting in touch with readers, for- 
mer readers, other friends and 
possible friends of The Worker. 
It reaches them both for action 
on the major political issues 
tackled in The Worker, as well as 
for aid ‘in circulating and financ- 
ing the paper. 


* oer ay 
es 


By LESTER RODNEY 
FOR those New Yorkers 


who rode the “Freedom 
Trains’ down to Washing- 
ton, the sense of excitement, 


of being part of a rivulet in 
a mighty, converging stream, 
began when they set foot in 
Pennsylvania Station. : 

It was Friday, May 17, 1957, 
the day of the Prayer Pilgrim- 
age for Freedom. 

The “pilgrims,” mostly Negro 
but with quite a few whites, 
walked toward the two special 


trains through the high-ceiling-. 


éd terminal’s ‘7 am gloom. It ‘is 
hardly ‘an exceptional sight in 


LAST WEEK, a Minnesota 
University scientist presenting 
some startling facts in a radio 
interview, regarding radioactive 
fallout in the. midwest as a result 
of nuclear bomb-testing. Our 
Worker Committee wrote this 
up, had it mimeographed, sent 
copies to readers and friends of 
the paper, urged they take some 
specific actions to meet the prob- 
lem. 

- Their letter also noted the part 
played by this newspaper in the 
campaign against H-bomb test- 
ing, and suggested contributions 


6?) 


to the paper's fund appeal. This 
is one way in which they expect 
to raise $1,000 in the paper's 
drive, as well as to get 350 
Worker subs by the end of June. 

Note to Illinois, Ohio, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, et al: Why not go and do 
likewise? 


grounds in Nevada into an atomic inferno in the latest series of U.S. A-bomb tests, a fresh- 
man senator from the Northwest called for a halt to hydrogen bomb explosions. Speak- 


ing on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger({ D-Ore.) 
declared that “the civilized 
world should attempt to halt fur- 
ther hydrogen bomb detona- 
tions.” 


Sen. Neuberger’s appeal came 
as a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was completing plans for 


holding the first Congressional 
hearings on the effects of radig- 
active fallout from nuclear ex- 
plosions. The hearings open 
Monday and will continue Tues- 
day and Wednesday; they will 
be resumed June 3-7, with the 
possibility of going over into the 
week of June 10. Both scientists 
and public witnesses will be 
heard. Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Cal.) is chairman of the subcom- 


mittee, 


- 


The scene from the steps of tthe Lincoln Memorial 


New York to see a Negro and 
white, or a group of Negroes 
and whites, walking together, 
but. hundreds and hundreds 
moving together through a rail- 
road station with obvious com- 
mon destination is still some- 
thing a little special. Many wore 
union buttons. There was about 
all of them the buzz and anima- 
tion of people going somewhere 
important. 

A large sign, visible from a 
long way off, was suspended at 
the entrance to the stairs down 


to tracks 19 and 20. It read: 
“PILGRIMAGE~ FOR. F REE- 


. 


DOM=New''York to Washing-: 


ton.” 


There were 25 coaches in 
each train. One contained main- 
ly church groups and the other 


mainly trade unionists. Huge 
banners hung from the windows 
of several cars of the latter, to 
inform the New. Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land countryside adjoining the 
tracks that “DISTRICT ~ 65, 
RWDSU, AFL - CiO_ SUP- 
PORTS PILGRIMAGE FOR 
FREEDOM.” District 65 is part 
of the Reiail, Wholesale and 
Depariment Store Workers Un- 
ion. Its members were out in 


force, were in fact, the largest 


‘single :ahion: ‘contingent to’ be‘ ': 


seen in Washington. The “larg- 


oo 


Strontium in N.Y. soil doub- 
led in year—Page 5 
British mothers alarmed by 


. \ on the H-bomb tests was further 


reflected in remarks made in a 
recorded television interview by 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.}, 
chairman of the House Mili- 


X 


H-bomb test—Page 5 
How Can We He!p Ban 

Nuclear Tests — an ex- 

change between Norman 


Cousins and A. B. Magil 
—Page Il 


joined by the senior senator from 
Oregon, Sen. Wayne Morse, who 
in a statement prepared for 
broadcast over 20 Northwest ra- 
dio stations urged the govern- 
ment “to give a new impetus to 
disarmament by halting its nu- 
clear test explosions right now, 
and challenging Russia to do the 
sane.” 


-_ 


est store in the world,” Macy’s, 
was also solidly represented on 
the Freedom Trains, Local “1S” 
buttons proudly proclaimed. 

* 

BOTH TRAINS were full 
when the union train pulled out 
ahead of the church contingent 
at 7:20 am, amid friendly win- 
dow-ta-window badinage. The 
unionists were the first to reach 
Newark, and picked up some 
waiting Jersey pilgrims at that 
Station. But somewhere between 
Newark. and Washington the 
church train a ahead and 

n 


was waiting w the union 


aes. pales [tae ts. eet 


(Continued on Page 13) 


tary Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. Mahon called for a $3 billion 
cut in President Eisenhowev’s 
$38 billion arms budget and pro- 
posed the government halt test- 
ing of big H-bombs “insolar as 
possible,” but continue testing 
smaller atomic weapons. 
* 


NEUBERGER and Morse 
spoke a few days afier the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
had addressed an appeal to the 
U. S. Congress and British Par- 
liament urging the creation of an 
it.terparliamentary committee to 
explore ways of reaching agree- 
ment for ending all nuclear 
weapons tests. Neither senator 
mentioned the Supreme Soviet 
appeal, 

Citing the recent warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous 
medical missionary, philosopher 


(Continued on Page 13) 


63% 


SIXTY-THREE PERCENT of 
the American people want a 
halt to further H-bomb tests, ac- 
cording to the latest Callup 
Poll. Géorge Gallup described 
this as “a dramatic change in 
the public’s thinking” campared 
with last fall when only 24 per- 
cent supported Adlai Stevenson's 
proposal to suspend H-bomb 
tests. 

The Gallup Poll asked the 
question: 

“If all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any 
more tests with nuclear weap- 
ons and H-bombs, should the 
United States agree to stop, or 
not?” 

The results show that‘63 per- 
cent wanted the United States 
to agree to stop the tests, 27 
percent were opposed, while 10 
percent had no opinion. 

Three years ago only 20 per- 
cent favored halting the tests 
71 percent wanted them to 
continue, nine percent expressed 
no opinion. 

The Gallup Poll also reported 
52 percent of the American 
poo think there is real danger 
rom radioactive fallout of A- 
and H-bombs; 28 percent think 
there's ao danger; 20 percent 
cant say. 
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Rank and File Upsurge 
Puts Beck on the Skids 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON-—Devel 
the International Brotherhood 


al of Dave Beck from the presidency of the 1,500,000-member organization. While locals 


throughout the organization were 
openly calling for Beck’s resignation | 
and the IBT’s top leaders were dis-| 
cussing ways to do it, the AFL-CIO 
executive council meeting here 
dealt the blow that is likely to prove; 
decisive. | 

The council, after hearing a 
summary of the mountain of evi- 
dence of corruption against Beck, 
piled up in Senate racket hearings, 
unanimously found him “guilty as 
charged” of “gross misuse of union, 
funds entrusted in his care” and 
removed him finally as a member 
of the council and as a vice-presi- 
dent. The second blow came on, 
the following day when the coun-, 
cil unanimously named John Eng-' 
lish, the aged secretary-treasurer of 


the IBT, to the vacancy. This was! 
not a shot in the dark. English 


made his position clear. He told 
the council as he. took his seat as 
a member: 

“We're going to wash our 
dirty linen. You and the rest of 
American labor are going to be 
proud of us again.” 

Meany represented English as 
desiring to “get rid of Beck.” Eng- 
lish is also reported to be the run- 
ning mate with John T. OBrien, 
an IBT vice-president of Chicago 
who announced his _ candidacy 
against Beck on a “clean up’ ticket. 

THE FACT is becoming evi- 
dent that both the top leaders 
of the IBT and the AFL-CIO 
council were spurred to act by 
the rank and file revolt sweep- 
ing through the giant union's 
ranks. The executive council's 
members, some of whom recent- 


ly talked of even expelling the | 


IBT, have found it possible and 
necessary to change their course 
by the rise of the revolt in the 


‘in our minds, however, that he is it since. 


the rank and file of 


opments have moved fast both among 
ship toward the remov- 


of Teamsters and in labor’s top leader 


verdict on Beck was not his use;completely guilty of violating the 
of the Fifth Amendment. He was basic trade union law that union 
simply~ found guilty for misusing|funds are a sacred trust, belonging 
union funds. The Council did not/to the members and to be pro- 
base itself only on the accusations tected and safeguarded for the in- 
thrown at Beck by the Senate, terests of the members. 
Committee which he refused to| “whether Beck stole funds or 
answer on grounds of possible horrowed them, the record shows 
self-incrimination. The basis was he took advantage of his position 


the evidence brought against him'gg a trade union official to use 
by witnesses and material that was!money belonging to dues-paying| 
made public, in some cases by members for his own personal gain 
Beck himself, outside the commit-, and profit.” 
tee. Nor did the council sit in Meany, feeling optimistic on the 
judgment as a court of law. It! outcome of the struggle with Beck, 
sat as a court of labor on his saw the outcome as a vindication 
union ethics. of the -AFL-CIO merger and 
“Whether he has violated any,points out both the former AFL 
laws, state or federal, dealing with and CIO members of the top body 
theft, misappropriation or embez- were unanimous: in their actions. 
zlement, is not for us to consider, Meany, of course, had in mind that 
or determine,” said the council.'Beck has been against the merger 
“There is not the faintest question and has been seeking to disrupt 


, Out of Reach! : 
EK - 


' 


IBT. The perspective of remov- | 


ing Beck and avoiding a split | 


in the American labor movement 
became a realistic one. 


| 


The most influential forces of the’ 
powerful district councils in Chi-j 
cago, San Francisco, Cincinnati 
and other areas are openly calling. 
for Beck's exit. Some are express-| 


—se. 


a Cfawn Fea ree 
AFL-CIO vaews 


Benson Triesa New Dodge 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson is going after farm price 
supports with a meat ax. He 
knows that he cannot succeed if 
he admits his real intentions—to 
take the props out from under 
agriculture, as a preliminary ste 
to removing several] million call 
and medium-size farmers from 
the scene. 

For that reason he has wel- 
comed the current campagin to 
slash the welfare items in the 
federal budget. He intends 
“hitching his plans” to slash 
price props “to the present Fed- 
eral economy sentiment,” ac- 
br Rae a Wall Street Journal 
dispatch of May 15 (see accom- 
panying reproduction). 

If he wins voter support on 
the economy issue, the WS] indi- 
cates, he will then “press Con- 
gress to cut price supports.” 


The Agriculture secretary is 
now nh however, on Con- 
gressional legislation to pursue 
his aims. “Benson squeezes 
price support levels down,” the 
WSJ reported on May 21, “while 
seeking power te cut still lower.” 
He oles to hold next year's 
ee supports as low as he legal- 
y can, WSJ said. 

His present “low- support pol- 
icy contrasts with last year’—an 
election year—“when Benson 
boosted supports above levels in- 


enson’s Strategy 
He Aims to Win Voters, 


dicated by the (legal) formulas,” 
the WSJ says in its May 21 
issue.) 

“Benson maintains prices in 
many cases must go lower,” the 
WS] reports. “For some, he fig- 
ures, that would mean supports 
below present legal minimums.” 

He is determined, the WSJ 
indicates, that the farmers must 
“absorb the loss.” ¢ 


AFL-CIO Says Civil Rights B 
ls a Must for This Session 


Special] to The Worker 


WASHINGTON — Civil rights! 
legislation “is a must for the 85th! 
Congress,” declared the AFL-CIO 


tive council here last week. 


“It must not be permitted to 
die again in 1957—as in years; 


are still possible this year — but 


without further delay.” 


The statement was issued as the: 


past,” the council said. “Results; 


t— 


the bill on the floor despite East- 
land. 

The anti-civil rights forces have 
this year injected “two new pho- 


in a statement issued by its ex€Cu-/ney issues,” says the council. One 


is the guarantee of trial by jury 
to civil rights violators. 

The other “phoney” issue is the 
‘right-to-work” amendment spon- 
sored by Senator John McClellan 


only if decisive action is taken which is “intended only to divide 


the liberal forces, who resist a 
right - to- work” amendment be- 


bill—HR 6127 reported out by the cause they know its one purpose is 


| 


‘Chairman of the Senate Juditiary|Brewery Workers. 


ing support for O’Brien, others are 
just demanding Beck get out. 

A battery of IBT attorneys is 
due to meet in St. Louis this week- 
end to consider a draft of the 
union's reply to the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practices Committee 
charges of corruptive influences 
within the union. It appears that 


a meeting of the IBT’s executive jp 


board will have to be called to 
consider the reply. That meeting 
may get the demand of a group 


of IBT vice-presidents—possibly a' quite a lea 
majority of the board—for Beck’s:But even a three-year old toddler’ 


| 


} 
' 


ANOTHER of the by-products ite press and the Times on Admira 
of the Beck scandal is the prepa-' Arthur Radford’s blast against dis- 
ration by the AFL-CIO of twolarmament. 


removal. 
. 


more codes of ethics for trade 


unions —one on the handling of hower Administration. It concerns 


; 
| 
; 


finances, the other on rules for 
democratic procedures and_ trials 
in unions, 


Both are designed to head off a don. “At this point,” says syndi- 


ralt of legislation now in the con- 
gressional hopper and in some 


state legislatures, prescribing rules. 


for unions, in some instances in- 
corporating numerous provisions 
for hamstringing unions and _re- 
stricting political action , by labor. 


| 


| FROM the McCarthy-lov- 


|papers, to the N. Y. Times is 


' 
’ 


House Rules Committee came up 
for action, but faced some danger- 
ous Dixiecrat maneuvers. 

The council said it endorses 
HR 6127 “even though we prefer 
stronger action.” That bill is a| 
“minimum,” the council insisted. 

Denouncing Senator Eastland, 


’ 


‘ 


Will U. S. Scuttl 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


g Chicago Tribune, N. Y. 
Daily News and Hearst news- 


on many issues. | 


would have been able to jump the; 
difference between the McCarthy-| 


The issue had split the Eisen- 


the report brought back by Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's representative at 
the UN disarmament talks in Lon- 


cated columnist Doris Fleeson 
(May 21), “the battle is for the 
President's ear.” 

And here’s the potion which the 
N. Y. Daily News editoria: (May 
21) pours into the President's ear: 

“Stassen is no ball of fire at in-| 


ers still controversial ‘open skies’ 
plan to make sweeping proposals 
of their own.” 

That's an amazing statement, 
once you get past the Aesopian 


| 


' 
' 


| particular the 


ment unless it is accompanied by a 
settlement of world problems, in 
problem of German 
unification. ...” 

That will give some idea of how 


| 


to destroy the labor movement.” 


In one respect the AFL-CIO 
took a step backward on civil 
rights in its own house. The va- 
the death of Wil- 


cancy caus 


lard Townsend, one of its two 


Negro vice-presidents, was filled 
by Karl Feller, president of the 
That leaves 


Committee for holding up the bill,|just A. Philip Randolph as the sole 
—AFL-CIO News ‘the council called for ways to get Negro on the 29-man council. 


e Its Own ‘Open Skies’ Plan? 


Worker. Says the News: 
“Radford’s suspicions are made 
the mor seignificant by the fact that 
the N. Y. Daily Worker (Commu- 
nist) yesterday put an editorial 


language. It was all well and good/sincere the Times, and others like curse on all who think as Radford 


for President Eisenhower to seek a 
“propaganda advantage” by pro- 
posing the “open skies’ plan, as he 
did at Geneva in 1955. But it’s 
dastardly of the Russians to ac- 
cept the plan! 

Furthermore, the President is 
warned by the august Times that 
his “open skies” plan is “still con- 
troversial.” Two years ago it was 
the official U.S. condition for dis- 
armament progress. Now, when 
the Russians have agreed to it, the 
Times says it's so “controversial” 
that we must heed Admiral Rad- 
ford and reject all disarmament pro-| 
posals, no matter how much ground | 
and aerial inspection is agreed up- 
on. 


thought” which “includes not o 


‘international inspection an 


it, were in the past, when they; 


argued that the only thing that’s 
holding up disarmament was the 
failure of the Russians to agree to 
con- 
trol. So now that there is a wide 
area of agreement between the 
USSR and the U.S. on both aerial 
and ground inspection the Times 
says, ‘iet’s wait till all world prob- 
lems are resolved. 

Even the Wall Street Journal, 
which also has some kind words 
for Radford, must disassociate it- 
self from the rabid implication of 
Radford’s position tha htte Hydro- 
gen-bomb suicide race must go on. 
Thus, the WSJ cautions (May 21): 

“We hope Admiral Radford 


7 


does.” 

The “editorial curse” in ques- 
tion was an article which showed 
that the Administration was divid- 
ed on its own disarmament pro- 

sal. It also quoted such journa- 
istie Bolsheviks as Marguerite — 
Higgins of the N. Y. Herald T1i- 
bune and Max Lerner of the N. Y. 
Post, as differing with the Radford 
viewpoint. ha deel : 

Miss Higgins a wit 
President Wudakeners statement 
that the Russians were seriously 
seeking disarmament. But she dis- 
agreed with the President's explan- 
ation that it was because the Rus- 
sians were feeling an economic 
pinch. Miss Higgins wrote that it 


The Times praises the “school of wasn't himself implying that there was strength, not weakness, that 
shouldn’t be any efforts toward a}was prompting the Soviet Union to 


ni 
military men like Admiral Radford, disarmament agreement with the) make its disarmament moves. Max 


Meany, who in the early stages ternational poker: Gen. Eisenhower 
who bluntly declares that the So- 


of the Senate racket hearings,|so ardently desires arms cuts that 


talked of full cooperation to the|he may be in a frame of mind to 
‘be suckered by the Kremlin.” 
* 


committee, now says that “we will 
not however cooperate for legisla- 
tion for the purpose of hamstring- 
ing unions.” He denounced Sen- 
ator John McClellan, chairman of 
the racket probers, for sponsoring 
the Dixiecrat “right-to-work” 
amendment to the Bill of rights. 


TK IS .SiGi.2iGANT that the 


main ground: ‘for ‘the AFI: CIO 
spb ddd Ob Ba! Semjer. %: LeacArta 
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THE TIMES, of cours, is much 
more refined. But its attack against 
coming to any agreement with the 
Soviet Union on disarmament is 
right up Admiral Radford’s alley. 
The Times leading editorial (May 
21) reproves the aan ote ‘for 
gaining a “propaganda advantage 
by seizing oi President Eigentow* 
14 aA& 


eet 
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viets cannot be trusted on either 
disarmament or anything else... . 
It also includes members of the 
State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to some ex- 
tent Secretary vane himself.” 


HOW MUCH this “school of 
thought” includes the Times comes 
out most clearly when it concludes: 
sour aie a 

1 ah te taalene 
Age }--e sd Ltr io “y wo pote? miatbic 


a 


faniditig 


Russians. For the difficulty with! Lerner, the Post columnist, eewe! 
0 


that view is that it automatically 
forecloses any possibility of curtail- 
ing the arms race. It makes a sat- 
isfactory agreement not merely 
dubious but impossible.” 

: * 


The N. Y. DAILY NEWS, in 
the editorial which waver the red 
herring at President Eisenhower, 
warns all and sundry who differ 
with Admiral Radford; that théy’ré: 

tin thé fap bf thie Daily 
SP Campi siitmdey Cn PPC «eters 
“Uf dit oond inep- cd ee cg Ur tenn: 


" : ; A 
a ti > i. 3.4 3 ‘ga 
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Radford’s “effort to drop a block- 
buster on the delicate disarmament 
_— soon to be resumed in Lon- 
DM 00 

When those talks are resumed 
public opinion will have a lot fo do 
—if registered with Senators and 
with the White House—as to wheth- 
er real steps are taken toward dis-. 
armament under a fool-proof sys- 
teiti"' of aerial and' ground ‘nispec- 
2 pi 

aint: att See) ACTER | 


GOP says, ‘a shot for the tots’ 
or 2c on cigs to raise tax money 


LANSING, Mich.—The Repub-; one million dollars a month. 
lican agents in the state legislature) Governor Willaims has proposed 
of the auto companies are working a corporation profits tax of 6 per- 
overtime (you: can be sure they are|cent which would bring in $75 mil- 
getting their “overtime”) to sic onto lion dollars to meet the situation. 
consumers, additional taxes while The auto companies and parts sup- 
preventing any tax on corporations. pliers made over $400 million in 
Additional 2 cents a pack equal to profits in the first quarter of 1957. 
$18 million on cigarettes is likely, | The proposed cigarette or beer 
or an increase on beer and whisky tax on consumers who already pay 
taxes. This liquor tax the GOP|68 percent of the taxes for the up- 
cynically calls, “a shot for the tots.”|keep of the state services, as com- 


The state schools and public) pared with 14 percent by business) 


services are endangered by dizzy-|may sneak through because no 
ing drops in sales tax income due!mass pressure led by labor is 
to the 200,000. unemployed in battling it. It’s strictly a wrassle be- 
Michigan with many more thou-;|tween the GOP and Dems and 
sands working 3 and 4 days a week./some “compromise” 


Sales taxes have dropped $10 mil-| reached. 
lion in the last ten months and are} Industry meanwhile with the 
continuing to drop at the rate of!help of its brass check press to put 


1300 delegates coming 
to NAACP meet June 23 


DETROIT. — The annual con-_| vantage of the sessions which are 
vention of the National Association|9pen to the public. The NAACP 
EEE EA Ea here is one of the strongest branch- 


s in the nation. Its local secreta 
Peoples will bring 1,300 regular’ ;. Ponce pa easel Ca retary 


delegates here on June 23 to June} 


30 for sessions at the Veterans ‘Whe fi 
Where protits 


man that mass rallies will be held 


| the pressure on, threatens to move 


out of the state if a corporation 
profits tax is passed. GM’s Harlow 
Curtice has n the most out- 
spoken in this form of blackmail, 
the Ford, and others have swung 
into line in support of GM. 
Governor Williams has chal- 
— 
of how the state shall meet its ex- 
penses, if he (Curtice) is opposed 
to a corporation profits tax and 


may 7 


at DeHoco go 


A preparations committee at | 
work here said through a spokes-' 
| 
By F. THOMPSON 
DETROIT. — Where do 


in the evenings at the Henry anc 
Edsel Ford Auditorium and _ that 
many nationally known leaders of| 


the fight for Negro rights would profits go that’s sweated out of' 
‘women inmates who work for 35 of the Michigan Health Depart- 


speak here. 


From Michigan many visitors and cents an hour in the Detroit House ment said, that only 23 cases of 
spectators are expected to take ad 


Flint relief — 


weeks ago staged a sitdown strike. 


stations are 
crowded 


FLINT, Mich. — A delegation ; 
of UAW presidents of local unions|Paul Brown, a modern penologist, 
visited relief stations here crowd- former superintendent was fired. 
ed because of heavy unemploy-|It’s well known that Brown bitter- 


owned laundries which get five 
cents a pound. 


ment. One of them reported it|ly opposed the segregation on jobs 


looked like the same story as in|and housing, as well as opposing 


Hoover's time, except the faces making inmates stool on one an- 
were different. other through a “partolman’” sys- 


-}of Correction, and who a couple of| 


; 
' 


; 


We have an estimate by our re- the same period. If there is no polio 
‘porter that about $1,600,000 is the| vaccine these rosy figures can dras- 


“take.” The laundry does about six| tically change so someone better 
Rees ' get 
million pounds a year at three cents ~ 1, 


a pound, undercutting privately - 


Maybe this is one of the reasons| 


threatens to pull ali GM plants out 


Curtice if he has any ideas| 


of Michigan. 

If Curtice is in favor of new 
taxes, the Governor said, does he 
favor a tax on corporation or addi- 
tional taxes on consumers? 


Polio vaccine shy 


qs seasons nears 


DETROIT. — Parke Davis & 
Co., of Detroit second largest pro- 
ducer of Salk anti-polio vaccine, 
was indicted by the government; 
on charges of price fixing and boy-, 
cotting May 2. 

With the worst of the polio sea- 
son just ahead there is a chronic 
shortage of polio vaccine. We 
wonder what Parke Davis & Co. 
has to say about this situation and 
does it have anything to do with’ 
the price fixing and boycotting| 
charges? | 

Plans for mass polio inoculations| 
have been dropped by the Allen 
Park Community Council because 
of a serum shortage. Similar plans 
in Lincoln Park were abandoned: 


recently by the Junior Chamber, 


th ‘of Commerce. Again no polio vac-' 


cine. 
In Lansin 


Dr. F. §. Leeder head | 


polio were reported in Michigan 
so far this year. This compares 
with the 32 cases last year during 


usy and get vaccine avail- 
F. ; # 


Pressed Metal 
workers won't bite 


on non-union deal : 

PORT HURON, — The Pressed; 
Metal Workers, members of UAW 
who have long been the victims! 
of wage cutting managements, are 
faced now with a demand to abol- 
ish their union in everything but 


name. 


against him was Ken Eggert, UAW International Rep. 


; 1 | | Brown| 
He said the line waiting for re- '€™- But some people say 
lief in this General Motors con-| hight have gotten fired because! 


| er he smelled something and asked + 
sme > 2 Pa eo snd | where did the Jaundry profits go? like Pressed Metals, for what he 


; ““|Mavbe this was why there was a/S4Vves in taxes. Then he sells the 
cence Fan | was done about all this.| cret meeting of 4 ora com-| assets for what he can get. He pro- 


The official is Kenny Turner, Presi-| iccioners after the strike of wo-|Posed to the UAW that the work- 


dent of Fisher Body, Local 598. men inmates, from which meeting|©"S would have to give up all union 
' conditions, so as he could make 


Frederick Richmond, a New 
‘York operator, takes over companies 


Accompanying him were presidents | 


of other locals, Jim Bishop Buick-|the press was barred. The laundry 


money. 
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IN CASE you're wondering what the FBI is doing these days, 
besides harassing foreign-born and readers of the Michigan Worker, 
you should know they visit the Hungarians who came here re- 
cently. They tell them they have to keep the job they were given 
or they will be sent back to Hungary. We learned that 100 Hun- 
garians would go back if they got a chance. About 180 of the 


crowd that came here, never got a job. 
* 


WITH all this noise about Beck and Hoffa, maybe you'd like 
to hear that a recent study by the Federal] Deposit Insurance Corp. 
(FDIC) lists 671 cases of bank embezzZlements. Money stolen each 
year by bankers totals $600,000,0U0 a year according to Lester 
Pratt, a government accountant. 

* 

A GM SPOKESMAN the other day complained that “the busi- 
nessman is in the doghouse.” The doghouse the GMer talks about 
is lined with mink and pearls and has a yacht tied up outside. 

| a | 

DR. SAM BROWNELL, new superintendent of Detroit 
School Board picked by the Detroit News, has been picked as a 
member of the leading bunch of choppers that run the Detroit 
Economic Club, which is the outfit that recently sponsored Her- 
bert Kohler. So the Detroit teachers shouldn’t be shocked at “what 
makes Sammy run” when they talk wage boosts to him and he 
runs. 


>a 


“~—<| 


7 


JOHN COLEMAN, retiring president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and head of the scabby Burroughs Adding Machine 
says, “politics is our business.” He sure said a mouthful on that 
one. By the way is politics —_ BUSINESS? 


BEN GOLD, one-time president of the Fur Workers Union 
has had his Taft-Hartley frameup case dropped by the Feds. The 
U.S. Supreme Court tossed it out. One of the chief stools used 
“How 
long, oh lord, How Long” before the UAW kicks that snitch 


Eggert out? 
* 


SOME IDEA of how tough things are for workers is the news, 
via Guy. Nunn’s 7:30 CKLW radio program, that there were, 417 
garnishments of workers’ wages in three days recently. Many com- 
panies fire workers when a garnishment comes in against them. A 
bill to protect workers against the garnishment racket was killed in 


committee by the GOPers in Lansing recently. 
* 


SOMEONE ought to +tip off U.S. Senator Pat McNamara that 
a big story lies in exposing the Curtiss-Wright agreement with 


| Studebaker-Packard. 


* 


ACCORDING to the Department of Commerce, twice as many 
people are holding down two jobs as a year ago. Some 3,700,000 
are holding down two jobs, with possibly twice that many looking 


for that second job. 
7. 


HENRY FORD II says American capitalism is a “wonderful 
thing” since 78 percent of the national income in manufacturing last 
vear was distributed in wages to the workers. Gee, thanks, Henry. 
But what makes it wonderful for Henry is that the remaining 22 
percent, also created by the workers, didn’t get distributed in wages. 

Footnote: Some Ford plants are going on four days a week. 

* 


ONE of the hottest state AFL conventions will open here on 
June 24. Top talk will be on the merger with the State CIO. All 
hands involved in merger have to report progress by August 15 or 
AFL prexy, George Meany, will call his own conventions and merge 
labor’s family, which looks like as how it will be done. 


He brought in one named Mor- 
ton, president of the Ferro-Cast 
Corp. of Santa Monica who has 
‘been described as a “specialist.” 
‘The “specialist” proposed to the 
workers that he would keep the 
plant running if the workers would; 
take a wage cut, ask for no over- 


time py give up their paid lunch 


- 


THE AFL PAINTERS won 1 
wages, 5 for vacation pay, 7% cen 
ers get the raises. 


7% cents an hour. Five cents for 
ts for pensions, some 5,000 paint- 


It would bring the base rate to $3.12 an hour. 


* 


THE Detroit Times advises 


thousands of teen-agers how to 


get a summer job, “Go into business for yourself” and one of the 
“businesses” they advise is walking dogs. They advise the youth 
not to feel inferior, ‘it’s just the economic situation.” 


—_— 
—— 


Detroit News palms off a 


phony school protest 


LANSING.—The State Legisla- 
ture a couple of weeks ago was 
the scene of an obviously put up 


‘profits might be the $1,600,000 
Bob Clark, AC Spark Plug; Broce tion at DeHoco, still buried 
Tumer said further in his news- under the dirty linens. 
paper — — Flint Weekly 
Review where he reports on his + d ft 
trip, “we are working night and_| as can a er 
stroy and kill, science is going out, é é " 
to build bigger planes and ma- or ? 
chines of destruction.” | iod, abolish SUB and cut down 
Turner asks why not use all of their pension amount, also prac- 
this scientific know how to help: Two Called tically scrap their working agree- 
said there is needed a shorter work _ The workers who were sucked | 
week with no reduction in take-'editor of Ford Facts, Ford Loecal,in two years ago when labor costs 
home pay, for a bigger and broad-'No. 600, UAW newspaper and) were cut 20 percent to “keep the 
er unemployment msurance law to!Paul Boatin, newly elected presi-| Plant running, were not biting a 
“et’s ask our leaders and our were subpeonaed to appear before} . Morton had appeared at a union 
government to use science for the Senator Eastland’s Internal Securi- meeting and presented a 23-pa € 
‘ty Commitee. Watts was one of| 2€W contract’ and told the work- 
and destroy,” he concluded. | 
a ‘Local No. 600 trial board back in’ Utes to accept and they would have 
MEANWHILE at the Buick'1952 against five Ford shop lead- 
plant the president of the local'ers, Dave Moore, Ed Lock, John 
Jim Bishop reports that gy wih yees Nelson Davis and Boatin. 
the 


Malott, Fisher 1. {Ques 

day on bombs and missiles to de-| 

the workers in their troubles. He ment on shop conditions. 
DEARBORN — Jimmy Watts, 

help until something is done. ‘dent of the Deatborn Engine plant second time. 

good mankind and not just to kill e chief witnesses before a Ford €™S he would give them five min- 

ment is taking advantage of 


ee being on four days a week, |trial that the five above named 
by increasing production (speed-'shop leaders were suspended by: 
up). Bishop points out that manage- the International and have so since. 
hen there is unem-|reinstated Jate last year. Boatin 


‘ment always w 
ployment short work weeks, seeks | was reinstated and with full rights 
to run’ for office, which he did,| ; 


to intimidate the workers working, 
Bat speedup ieee and threat- haere out joy “ee Carl's; 
em “with layoffs or even ‘brother’ for’ chaitman of the ‘Deat-}' 

Sorte ror Tyee” Be Fe A opine pune et ogee Oe 
te fet RAGE Cetus i. 
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to take it or leave it. The workers’ | 
answer was “No.” | 


It was following these charges and ‘spread across eight columns of the 


. ifor funds). The Republican women 


' yi PA $e ; av) 


demonstration against state expen- 
ditures for schools to be paid from 
a tax on corporations. 

A handful of Republican women 
got a “demonstration”. of theirs 


‘Detroit News (a paper which con- 
fined to a back page a week be- 
fore, a demonstration of 1,000 per- 
sons, demanding the Republican 
legislators stop starving the schools 


claiming to be non-partisan rank 


persuading onlookers that they were 
not obviously what they were. 


The News without batting an 
eyelid palmed off this crowd as 


|wives of ordinary working men. 


We asked around about Mrs. Popil, 
the leader and according to Guy 
Nunn, UAW broadcaster, she in- 
habits a 39-acre estate at Walled 
Lake, surrounded by a steel fence, 
with a private lake. Since coming 
in that district she has fought al 
moneys for public. schools, while 
she herself sends her children to 
private schools. Her husband is a 


were so, swankil 
had séme troubl 
Pas Ua: VERE: Aria reg 2 
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_ This Admiral Tries 
To Sink Peace Ship 


Admiral Arthur W. Radford, President Eisenhower's 
top military adviser is one of the chief obstacles to world 
peace today. Radford is a powerful figure. He is chairman 


of the Joint Chief of Staff. That | POL SM tke 
clude nator nowland, e 


makes him the most important 
brass hat in the whole 40-billion | Senate Republican leader; Lyndon 
dollar military establishments. | Johnson, Democratic leader; Speak- 

er Martin of the House and Rep. 


And he is ussing this immense 
power to block peace. McCormack, the House minority 
leader. 


Radford has a voilent hatred 
for the Socialist lands. He has Dulles wanted the group to back 
twice tried to put America into {a joint resolution to give the Presi- 
a full-scale war with Communist | dent power to use his air and naval 
power in Indochina, And Radford 


China’s six hundred millions. He 
has even asked this Government | then explained what would happen 
after the resolution was approved. 


to hurl its atomic bombs at So- 
cialist targets in the Far East. “Some 200 planes,” said Rad- 
. U.S. Navy 


4 
’ ve 
: " Se Sy -% . ‘ . 
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MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Twin - 
To Be Fr City residents on Monday heard 
, Meridel Le Sueur, noted novelist 
This oe r do and local Worker correspondent, 
Sa ’ U view program, urge an end to & 
See Sue ee ea ea amare | Last week on the same pro- | so 
a «| Sram a University of -Minnesota § 
charged that “Minneapolis is actu. | 
ally sitting on the edge of the | = 
hottest area on the face of the } te 
globe in strontium fall-out.” Dr. is 4 
work on Atomic Energy. Commis-- 
sion grants, 
“The response in inquiries and i a 
requests for Dr. Caster’s talk has pe i, 
the interview program) could 
andle,” declared the WCCO an- ) 
nounced in introducing Miss Le. I would be for it,” she declared. 
Surer, During the interview Miss Le- 


| Flizabeth F |\Noted Novelist t Tells Minneapolis : 
a! |Radio Audience of H-Bomb Danger 
on a popular local radio “inter- 
scientist, Dr. William O. Caster, 
Caster has been doing research seal | 
been almost more than O Mi | 7 | | 
oe oe MERIDEL LeSUEUR 
Sueur was asked if she was re- 


And last week he threw a mon- 


key wrench into the disarmament 
talks with the Soviet Union. 


‘We cannot trust the Russians 


ford, “from the. . 
carriers Essex and Boxer... 
plus land-based planes, U.S. Air 
Force planes from bases 1,000 


Interviewers indicated that they 
had set up their “Open Mike” out 


lated to the family after which one 
of our Minnesota counties was 


of curiosity as to why our local 


| named. 


“Yes, I believe so,” she 


Worker correspondent wanted | 


transcript of Dr. Caster’s sensa- -. 
tional interview and whether it neg v0 d The - sgty like Lo ge 
would be used by The Worker ™ q S Suggested that: permape 8 
to further a “communist campaign” and §. K. Davis, representing 
Worker, had been sent to track 


to end H-bomb tests 
feet ge epee down this story for some mysteri- 
I didn’t think this was just a ous communist propaganda and 


Communist desire, 1 feel very) were actually interlopers on the 
strongly this is a desire of out! Minnesota scene. $. K. Davis has 
people,” protested Miss LeSueur.' been a familiar figure in Minne- 

“I would sign any petiton. If  sota newspapers circles: for some 
the Republicans issued such a thing! four Siesdien 


MAO SWIMS THE YANGTZE, 
I2 MILES IN 2 HOURS 


* at Lewisburg, Pa., and the latter’ PEKING.—The China Youth When they swam half way, 
Sin the Fe ok House of Deten-' Ab last Saturday carried * many of the young men, who 
tion, West Street, New York. | Seakune story describing how ere among the best swimmers 


China's chair M -t 
V. J. Jerome was released May a phan co” wei ei Wuhan, had te take a rest in 
| the accompanying boat, but Mao 


(17; Pettis Perry and Amold John- Chianti - ines: scenes Geom 
son on May 21. Gus Hall complet- | Wuchang to Hankow with a was still strong. He did not look 
ed an eight-year sentence April ].| dozen young swimmers last May. at all tired when he landed on 

Three Smith Act prisoners are| He covered the distance of some __ the other side. 
still in jail: Robert Thompson, who, 20 kilometers (about 12% miles) Mao crossed the Yangtze with 
is serving a seven-year sentence;’ in two hours, non-stop, with the the same group of- young men 
Henry Winston and Gil Green,| river flow at about 1.6 metres'per two more times in the following 

: E month. 


5557 GERMANS SAY ‘NO’ TO 
STORING ATOMC WEAPONS 


National Committee member, is 
serving two years on a charge of 
illegal re-entry into this country 
By PHYLLIS ROSNER | West Germany.” - 
BERLIN—Over three et He said that his party would 
of the West German population |Support a Big Power agreement 


miles away in the Philippines, replied, “that was back in about 


would be used for a single strike 
to save Dienbenphu. .. . 

Radford was asked whether 
such action would be war. He 
replied that we would be in the 
war. —_ 


on this or anything,” the Admiral 
told reporters in Washington, 
while the talks were going on 
in London. 


Radford threw his monkey 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


THREE more Communist lead- 
ers, who have completed three-year 
sentences under the thought-control 
Smith Act, will be released this 
weekend. 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, beloved 
veteran of more than half a cen- 
tury of workingclass struggles, will 
leave the Federal Womens Prison 
at Alderson, W. Va., on Saturday. 

Alexander Bittelman and Louis 
Weinstock will be freed Sunday, 
the former from the federal prison 


om 


FORTUNATELY a big outcry 
‘went up from the. American peo- 
ple. And the British Tory govern- 
ment, facing a difficult election, 
also put pressure on Washington 
lagainst military intervention. The 
Administration and Congress back- 
tracked. And an atomic war didn’t 
begin. 

Radford planned to drop “A 
bombs on the Viet Minh liberation 
forces, said a writer in the New 
York Nation of July 17, 1954. 


The Nation article is appropriate- 
ly entitled: “No. One Strong Man— 
The Asia-First Admiral.” It said 
that 500 planes were to have been 
used in Radford’s attack. And the 

weapons were to have been 
“A-Bombs.” And if the strikes 
_ brought the Red Chinese . . . into 
the war, which was considered 
probable,” the writer continued, 
“then America’s atomic arsenal 
would be directed at Peking.” 

That was the time when Vice- 

President Nixon was urging the use| 


of U.S. ground troops in Indochina. | Radioactivity 
Many Americans would feel saf- | 
er if Radford and Nixon were re-\/ikes Detroit 
Industry Hazard 


ce 


— 


after being. deported. 


RADFORD 


don made substantial conces- | tired. 


sions. ‘They had proposed that 
the United States, Canada and 
the U.S.S.R. permit mutual 
acrial inspection of large parts 
of their territories. 

These geoncessions 
towards meeting Eisenhower's 
“open skies” proposals. And the 
Soviet delegates agaiz ged mu- 
tual cuts in the a g d forces 
and a ban on nuclear weapons. 

The Soviet peace proposals 
were eagerly wdiouad by many 
peoples. And the war danger 
seemed receding a bit further 
when President Eisenhower ad- 
mitted that the offers seemed 
“serious.” 


And then Radford tossed the | 


monkey wrench in. 

Radtord’s war-mongering first 
drew attention when he urged 
war with China five years ago. 
He told a Congressional Com- 
mittee that Communist China 
must be destroyed, whether it 
took a 50-year war on the Asian 
mainland or not. 

The fact that this ghastly pro- 
gram might cost millions of 
American lives didn’t deter the 
reckless admiral a bit. 

And three years ago Radford 
and Vice-President Nixon, and 
some irresponsible Wall Street 
men behind them, almost got 


a 


went far 


WHY LABOR MUST 
KEEP FIGHTING 


What's behind this abortive 
attempt to cripple labor? Well, 
it looks_from here as if it’s a plot 
to try to take labor out of poli- 
tics, due to the long string of 
successes of labor-backed can- 
didates. 

“Labor got into politics in the 
first place because it was forced 
into the political arena to de- 
fend gains won at the bargain- 
ing table. Now it looks as if it 
will have to play out its hand. 

“Some of this technique prob- 
ably developed on manage- 
ment’s side fod one very good 
reason. It was like the _ rich 
uncle sitting down with the poor 
relation. 

“But as labor gained in 
strength it gained in power. And 
big business must have decided 
that it would be cheaper and 
far more effective to fight a ju- 
dicial and political battle. 

“Business turned to politics 
and anti-labor laws became the 
end result. Labor followed suit 
and the same old battle contin- 
ues to rage. Where wiil it all 
end? No one knows, but one 
point is certain... labor won't 
quit fighting for its inherent 


DETROIT.—The City Coun- 
cil has endorsed a plan to ex- 
pand the city’s industrial hy- 
giene program by adding 27 
new members to the Health De- 
partment’s Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

Dr. William G.. Frederick, di- 
rector of the Health Depart- 
ment, said the health of workers 
has become a far greater prob- 
lem since World War II because 
of the increased use of radioac- 
tive materials and chemicals in 
industry and the higher degree 
of mechanization. Present per- 
sonnel is able to inspect only 
about 37 percent of the city’s 
42.250 business concerns in any 
one year, he said. 

The force will be augmented 
by the new members, plus new 
equipment, over the next three 


are Opposed ‘to the Federal Army 


being re with atomic weap- 

ons and their storage on West 

German territory. 

cently conducted by an_ institute | 

of public opinion, with its head-! 

quarters in Frankfurt. | 
Eighty-seven percent of those 


any having atomic arms; 77 per 
cent declared that they were 
against the storage of these weap-| 
ons in the Federal Republic; and 
81 percent opposed atomic experi- 
ments. | 

Erich Ollenhauer, leader of the 
Social Democrats, declared in 
Bonn; | 

“We do not want any atomic; 
weapons on German territory—not 
even nuclear weapons belonging 
to the Allied troops stationed in 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES | 


WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3.500 
6 months _.... 2.000 
DAILY WORKER ONLY 


New Sub —. 


COMBINATION 


This is the result of a poll re-. 


questioned opposed West Germ-; 


‘on aerial inspection of zones, in- 
cluding German territory, and de- 
manded the West German’ Gov- 
ernment should take the initiative 
in making proposals for German 
unification on this basis. 

The West German Red Cross 
Society also rejects the use of 
atomic and nuclear weapons, the 
socety's president. Dr. -Wietz, has 
declared. The main task of. the 
Red Cross is not only to alleviate 
disasters but to help prevent them, 
he stated. 


f ‘ 


Blumberg Rejects 
Senate Quiz on 


Socialist Groups 
WASHINGTON, 
Communist leader Albert Blum- 
berg flatly refused to answer 
any questions of the Senate In- 
ternal Security Subcommniittee 


socialist groupings. 

Blumberg, who was quizzed 
about the newly-formed Ameri- 
can Forum — for Socialist 
Education and the Socialist 
Unity Forum, stood on his rights 


dealing with his associations with _ 


under the First and Fifth 
Amendment. He also told the 
committee that their questions 
“could not conceivably serve 
any valid legislative purpose.” 

Only one Senator was pres- — 
ent. He was. Sen. John M. But- 


$13.000 
8.00 0 
4.730 


rights,” 
—Detroit Building Tradesman, 
May 3, 1957. 


this war going. The time was 
April, 1954. And the place was 
the area around the French | 
fortress of Dienbenphu in north- 
ern Vietnam (Indon-china). 
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$12.000 
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6 months —... 
3 months .... 


6 months .... 
3 months ...- 


Finns Giving Bulganin 


Historic Locomotive 
HELSINKI, May 20 — Finnish 


NAME eeereeaessoe reccccecccocensecedscesocentececsston- MATE eeete ve hdabadenie 


RADFORD announced his war 
plans to a group of eight Congres- 
sional leaders on April 5, 1954,/premier Karl-August Fagerhold 
said the Reporter magazine for,will give Soviet premier Nikolai 
Sept. 14, 1954. He was speaking|Bulganin a railroad locomotive as 
“adr group of eight Congressional a Spod Ju when Bulganin_ visits 

|, seaders, ww, ry Du inl une 6, announged 
had called together. a gy hog ala aa eee 844 


: ADDRESS Seeeeeeeseceseeeee ethiieneaitinndinistiubins . APARTMENT NO, escceee 


a letter—the contents of which 
were not read publicly—to the 
Rev. A. J. Muste, chairman of te: deus 
Hi the. American Forum. ae} - Saco ig 
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again it's Minnesota 


WE HATE to keep harping 


about our Worker supporters out 
in Minnesota, but people keep 
askiag us how come they've been 
so much more successful _ that 
others in picking up readers. 


To begin with, they organized 


a high-powered four-man com- 


mittee to give direction to The 
Worker circulation and fund ef- 
forts. The committee consists of 
Meridel LeSueur, leading au- 
thor; Clarence Hathaway, former 
Daily Worker editor; Martin 
Mackie, local Communist leader; 
Clerence Sharp, former farm la- 


- ber leader in the Dakotas and 


Minnesota. | 
This committee has been get- 


’ ting in touch with readers, for- 
mer: readers, other friends and 


possible friends of The Worker. 
It reaches them both for action 
on the major political issues 
tackled in The Worker, as well as 
for aid in circulating and financ- 


_ LAST WEEK, a Minnesota 
University scientist presenting 
some startling facts in a radio 
interview, regarding radioactive 
fallout in the midwest as a result 
of nuclear bomb-testing. Our 
Worker Committee wrote this 
up, had it mimtographed, sent 
copies to readers and friends of 
the paper, urged they take some 
specific actions to meet the prob- 
lem. 


Their letter also noted the part 
played by this newspaper in the 
campaign against H-bomb test- 
ing, and suggested contributions 
to the paper's fumd appeal. This 
is one way in which they expect 
to raise $1,000 in the paper's 
drive, as well as to get 350 
Worker subs by the end of June.. 

Note to Illinois, Ohio, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, et al: Why not go and do 
likewise? 


The 


ing the paper. 
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By LESTER RODNEY — 


FOR those New Yorkers 
who rode the “Freedom 
Trains” down to Washing- 
ton, the sense of excitement, 
of being part of a rivulet in 
a mighty, converging stream, 
began when they . set foot in 
Pennsylvania Station. 

It was Friday, May 17, 1957, 
the day of the Prayer Pilgrim- 
age for Freedom. 

The # a grims,” mostly Negro 
but with quite a few whites, 
walked toward the two special 
trains through the high-ceiling- 


ed terminal's. 7 am. gloom: It is... 


hardly an exceptional ‘sight: in 


declared 


Ask H-Test Ban 


As Poll Shows 
People Agree 


Special io The Worker 


WASHINGFON.—As Operation Plumbbob was preparing to convert the proving 
grounds in Nevada into an atomic inferno in the latest series of U.S. A-bomb tests, a fresu- 
man senator from the Northwest called for a halt to hydrogen bomb explosions. Speak- 


ing on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger({ D-Ore.) 
that “the civilized 
world should attempt to halt fur- 
ther hydrogen bomb detona- 
tions.” 


Sen. Neuberger'’s appeal came 
as a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was completing plans for 


holding the first Congressional 
hearings on the effects of radio- 
active fallout from nuclear ex- 
plosions. The hearings open 
Monday and will continue Tues- 
day and Wednesday; they will 
be resumed June 3-7, with the 
possibility of going over into the 
week of June 10. Both scientists 
and public witnesses will be 
heard. Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Cal.) is chairman of the subeom- 
mittee. ) 

Sen. Neuberger’s appeal was 


Se 


_ The scene from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 


New York to see a Negro and 
white, or a group of Negroes 
and whites, walking together, 
but hundreds and hundreds 
moving together through a rail- 
road station with obvious com- 
mon destination is still some- 
thing a little special. Many wore 
union buttons. There was about 
all of them the buzz and anima- 
tion of people going somewhere 
important, 3 

A large sign, visible from a 
long way off, was suspended at 
the entrance to the stairs down 
to tracks 19 and 20.. It. read: 
“PILGRIMAGE FOR  FREE- 
DOM:-New.: York sto : Washing- 
toss" ic Maecanas 6 Me 


\ 
There were 25 coaches in 
each train. One contained main- 
ly church groups and the other 


mainly trade unionists. Huge 
banners hung from the windows 
of several cars of the latter, to 
inform the New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Delaware and Mary- 
land .countryside adjoining the 
tracks that “DISTRICT 65, 
RWDSU, AFL - ClO SUP- 
PORTS. PILGRIMAGE. FOR 


- FREEDOM.” District 65 is part 


of the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Workers Un- 
ion, Its members were out in 
force, were in fact, the largest 


rag FU | seen’ ins Washington. The “larg: :: 


\ 


led in year—Page 95 
British mothers alarmed by 
H-bomb test—Page 95 
How Can We Hep Ban 
Nuclear Tests — an. ex- 
change between Norman 
Cousins and A. B. Magil 


VU 
joined by the senior senator from 
Oregon, Sen. Wayne Morse, who 
in a statement prepared for 
broadcast over 20 Northwest ra- 
dio stations urged the govern- 
ment “to give a new impetus to 
disarmament by halting -its nu- 
clear test explosions right now, 
and challenging Russia to do the 
sane.” 

The power of public sentiment 


rims Gathered, The World Hoerd.. 


est store in the world,” Macy's, 
was also solidly represented on 
the Freedom Trains, Local “1S” 
buttons proudly proclaimed. 

* 


BOTH TRAINS were full 
when the union train pulled out 
ahead of the church contingent 
at 7:20 am, amid friendly win- 
dow-to-window badinage. The 
unionists were the first to reach 
Newark, and picked up some 
waiting Jersey pilgrims at that 
station. But somewhere between 
Newark and . Washington the 
church train slipped ad and 
was wait the uni 
train 


3 
1 


Pe 
Strontium in N.Y. soil doub- 


—Page Il 
icici acedl 


on the H-bom} tests was turther 
reflected in remarks made in a 
recorded television interview by 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.}, 
chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. Mahon called for a $3 billion 
cut in President Eisenhower's 
$35 billion arms budget and pro- 
posed the government halt test- 
ing of big H-bombs “insofar as 
possible,” but continue testing 
smaller atomie weapons. 
* 


NEUBERGER and _ Morse 
spoke a few days after the Su- 
preime Soviet of the Soviet Union 
had addressed an appeal to the 
U. S. Congress and British Par- 
liament urging the creation of an 
ir.terparliamentary committee to 
explore ways of reaching agree- 
ment for ending -all nuclear 
weapons tests. Neither senator 
mentioned the Supreme Soviet 
appeal. 

Citing the recent warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous 
medical missionary, philosopher 

(Continued on Page 13) 


63% 


SIXTY-THREE PERCENT of 
the American people want a~— 
halt to further H-bomb tests, ac- 
cording to the latest Gallup 
Poll. George Gallup: described 
this as “a dramatic change in 
the public’s thinking” campared 
with last fall when only 24 per- 
cent supported Adlai Stevenson's 
proposal to suspend H-bomb 
tests. 

The Gallup Poll asked the 
question: 

“If all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any 
more tests with nuclear weap- 
ons and H-bombs, should the 
United States agree to stop, or 
not?” 

The results show that 63 per- 
cent wanted the United States 
to agree to stop the tests, 27 
percent were opposed, while 10 
percent had no opinion. 

Three years ago only 20 per- 
cent favored halting the tesis, 
71 percent wanted them to 
Centinue, nine percent expressed. 
no_opinion., 

The Gallup Poll also reported 
52 peréént of the American 
og think there is real danger 
rom radi@aetive fallout of A- 
and H-bombs; 28 percent think 
there’s no danger; 20 percent 
cant sev, | 
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Rank and File 


By GEORGE MORRIS 


WASHINGTON-—Developments have moved fast both among the rank and file of 


the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and in labor’s to 
al of Dave Beck from the presidency ef the 1,500,000-mem 


surge 
Puts Beck on the Ski 


leadership toward the remov- 
r organization. While locals 


throughout the organization were } 
openly calling for Beck’s resignation|verdict on Beck was- not his use 
and the IBT’s top leaders were dis- of the Fifth Amendment. He was 
cussing ways to do it, the AFL-CIO simply found guilty for misusing 
executive council meeting here ci -~y aa wg nortan 

is likely to prove /Dase itseif only oO © accus: ns 
dealt the blow that is likely to ; Promelacaper il sagt engg - mere 
q,Committee which he refused to 
j.|answer on grounds of possible’ 
| |Self-incrimination. The. b 


decisive. 

The council, after hearing 
summary of the mountain 2 
. r ; . ’ inst Cc , 
dence of corruption against 1 : . 
piled up in Senate racket hearings, the ee fea pal. yi 
unanimously found him “guilty as de ” “bi; — roa: to 
-harged” of “gross misuse of union made public, in som as ay 
mane a trusted in his care” and/Beck himself, outside the commit- 

inds entruste » ) NI . Cpa esti 
: oved him finally as a member |‘. Nor did the council sit in 
Aree nsticene hoes: Alay: vice-presi- Judgment as a court of law. It 
© oA, 


dent. The second blow came on| Sat as a court of labor on his 


ing dav when the coun-) “on ethivs, 3 
3 fered 4 Sota John Eng-| “Whether he -has violated: any 
lish, the aged secretary-treasurer of | laws, state or federal, dealing with! 
the IBT, to the vacancy. This was | theft, misappropriation or embez- 
not a shet in the dark. English' zlement, is not for us to consider 
made his position clear. He told or determine,” said the council. 


asis was 


neil as he took his seat as\"There is not the faintest question and 
the cou ! ur minds, however, that he is it since. 


a member: ino 
“We're going to wash our | 
dirty linen. You and the rest of | 
American labor are going to be | 


proud of us again.” 


| Beck 


mee 


« Out of Reach! \ 


completely guilty of violating the 
basic trade union law that union 
funds are a sacred trust, belonging 
to the members and to be pro- 
tected and safeguarded for the in- 
terests of the members. 


“Whether Beck stole funds or 
borrewed them, the record shows! 
he took advantage of his position 
as a trade union official to use 
money belonging to dues-paying 
members for his own personal gain 
and profit.” 
Meany, feeling optimistic on the 
tcome of the struggle with Beck, 
saw the outcome as a vindication 
of the AFL-CIO merger and 
points out both the former AFL 
and CIO members of the top body 
were unanimous in their actions. 
Meany, of course, had in mind that 
has been against the merger 
been seeking to disrupt 


ou 


and has 


} 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
on isegoing after farm price 
supports with a meat ax. He 
knows that he cannot succeed if 
he admits his real intentions—to 
take the props out from under 
agriculture, as a preliminary ste 
to removing several million sm 
and medium-size farmers from 


the scene. | 


For that reason he has wel- 
comed: the current campagin to 
slash the welfare items in the 
federal budget. _ He intends 
“hitching his’ plans” to. slash 
price props “to the present Fed- 
eral economy sentiment,” ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Journal 
dispatch of May 15-(see accom- 
panying reproduction), 

If he wins voter support on 
thé economy issue, the WSJ indi- 
cates, he will then “press Con- 
gress to cut price: supports.” 

* The Agriculture - secretary is 
now waiting, however, on Con- 
gressional egislation to pursue ~ 
his aims. “Benson squeezes 
priee support levels down,” the 
WS] reported on M4# 21, “while 
seeking power to cut still lower.” 
He plans to hold next ‘year’s 
pane supports as low as he legal- 
y can, WSJ said. 

His present “low- support pol- 
icy contrasts with last year”—an 
election year—“when Benson 
boosted supports above levels in- 


Bouson Tries « New 


| : | gy.. 


dicated by the (legal) formulas,” 
the WSJ says in its May 21 
issue.) . 

“Benson maintains prices in 
many cases must go lower,” the 
WSJ reports. “For some, he hg- 
ures, that would mean supports 
below present legal minimums.” 

He is determined, the WSJ 
indicates, that the farmers must 
“absorb the loss.” 


AFL-CIO Says Civil Rights Bill 


Meany represented English as 
desiring to “get rid of Beck. Eng- 
lish is also reported to be the run- 
ning mate with John T. O Brien, 


an IBT vice-president of Chicago) 


who announced his candidacy 
against Beck on a “clean up ticket. 
THE FACT is becoming evi- 
dent that both the top leaders 
of the IBT and the AFL-CIO 
council were spurred to act by 
the rank and file revolt sweep- 
ing through the giant unions 
ranks. The executive council's 
members, some.of whom recent- 
ly talked of even expelling the 
¥YBT, have found it possible and 
necessary to change their course 
the rise of the revolt in the 
IBT. The perspective of remov- 
ng Beck and avoiding a split 
in the American labor movement 
became a realistic one. 
The most ixifluential forces of the 
powerful distyict.councils in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Cincinnati 


and other areas are openly calling; 


for Beck’s exit. Some are express- 
ing support fer O’Brien, others are 
just demandifig Beck get out. — 

A battery pf IBT attorneys is 
due to meet i St. Louis this week- 


i> 


Specia!] to The Worker 
WASHINGTON — Civil rights 


legislation “is a must for the 85th 
Congress,” declared the AFL-CIO 
in a statement issued by its execu- 
tive council here last week. 


“It must not be permitted to 
die again in 1957—as in years 
past,” the council said. “Results 


are still possible this year — but! 
only if decisive action is taken 
without further delay.” 


The statement was issued as the 
House Rules Committee came up: 
for action, but faced some danger- 
ous Dixiecrat maneuvers. ) 

The council said it endorses; 
HR 6127 “even though we prefer 


| 


’ 
; 


— ari’ i@ sone 


stronger action.” That bill is a 

“minimum,” the council insisted. 
Denouncing Senator Eastland, 

Chairman of the Senate Judiciary 


~—AFL-CIO News 


Is a Must for This Session 


the bill on the floor despite East- 
land. 

The anti-civil rights forces have 
this year injected “two new pho- 
ney issues,” says the council. One 


‘is the guarantee of trial by jury 


to civil rights violators. 

The other “phoney” issue is the 
“right-to-work” amendment spon- 
sored by) Senator John McClellan 
which is “intended only to divide 
the liberal forces, who resist a 
‘right - to- work” amendment be- 


bill—-HR 6127 reported out by the cause they know its one purpose is 


to destroy the labor movement.” 
In ong respect the AFL-CIO 
took a step backward on civil 
rights in its own house. The va- 
cancy caysed by the death of Wil- 
lard Townsend, one of -its two 
Negro vsce-presidents, was filled 
by Karl Feller, president of the 
Brewery . Workers. That leaves 


Committee for holding up the bill, 
the council called for ways to get 


just A. Philip Randolph as the sole 
Negro orf the 29-man council. 


| 


end to consider’ a draft of the} 
union’s reply to the AFL-CIO, 
Ethical Practices Committee, 
charges of corruptive influences 
within the union. It appears that} 


By JOSEPH CLARK 
FROM the McCarthy-lov- 


Will U. S. Scuttle Its 


Own ‘Open Skies’ Plan? 

| Worker, Says the News: _ 

: “Radford’s suspicions are made 
the mor seignificant by the fact that 

‘the N. Y. Daily Worker (Commu- 


ment unless it is accompanied by a 
settlement of world problems, in 
particular the problem of German 


statement, unification. .. . 


‘er’s still controversial ‘open skies’ 
jplan to make sweeping proposals 


i oly eek" 


a meeting of the IBT’s executive 
board will have to be called to 
consider the reply. That meeting 
may get the demand of a group 
of IBT vice-presidents—possibly a 
majority of the board—for Béck’s 
removal. c 


ANOTHER of the by-products 
of the Beck scandal is the prepa- 
ration by the AFL-CIO of two 
more codes of ethics for trade 
unions — one on the handling of 
finances, the other on rules for 
democratic procedures and_ trials 
in unions. 

Both are designed to head off a 
raft of legislation now in the con- 
gressional hopper and in some 
state legislatures, prescribing rules 
for unions, in some instances in- 
corporating numerous provisions 
for hamstringin 
stricting political action by labor. 

Meany, who in the early stages 
of the Senate racket hearings, 
talked of full cooperation to the 
committee, now says that “we will 
not however cooperate for legisla- 
tion for the purpose of hamstring- 
‘ing unions.” He denounced Sen- 
ator John McClellan, chairman of 
the racket . , for sponsoring 
‘the Dixiecrat “right-to-work” 
amendment to the Bill of rights. 

| oe: 
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mos. «1 gals, wave &? rietnnecet ls .y a tig RANG 


g Chicago Tribune; N. Y.| That’s an amazin 
‘once you get past the Aesopian 
language. It was all well and good 
“propaganda advantage” 
posing thd “open skies” plan, as 
did at Geneva in 1955. B 
dastardly of the Russians to ac- 
cept the plan! ) 
Furthermore, the President is 
warned by the au Times that 
his “open skies” is “still con- 
troversial.” Two years ago it was 
ithe official U.S. condition for dis- 


in 
| Daily News and Hearst news- 
papers, to the N, Y. Times is 
quite a map on many issues. 
But even a year old toddler 
woudl have been able to jump the 
difference between the McCarthy- 
ite press and the Times on Admiral 
| Arthur Radford’s blast against dis- 
‘armament. 
| The issue had split the Eisen- 
he Administration. It concerns. 

armament progress. Now, when 


the report brought baek by Presi- 
the UN disarmament talks in Lon-'the Russians have agreed to it, the 


President Eisenhower.to seek ait, w 


by pro-; 


ut it's failure of the Russians to 
international inspection 
trol. So now that there is a wide 


That will give some idea of how 


sincere the Times, and others like 


that the only thing that’s 


nist) put an editorial 
curse on all who think as Radford 


ere in the past, when they;does. 


i The “editorial’ curse” in ques- 


= iret 


up disarmament. was the 
agree to 
con- 


area of agreement between the 
USSR and the U.S. on both aerial. 
and ground inspection the Times 
says, let's wait till all world prob- 
lems are resolved. | 

Even the Wall Street Journal, 
which also has some kind words 


tion was an article which showed 
that the Admi tion was divid- 
ed on its own disarmament pro- 

It also quoted such journa- 

ic Bo _ as Marguerite 
Higgins of the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
‘bune and Max Lerner of the N. Y. 
Post, as differing with the Radford 


Miss’ Higgins had agreed with 


President Eisenhower's statement 


for Radford, must disassociate it- 


dent Eisenhower's representative at 
idon. “At this point,” says syndi-'Times says it’s so “controversial” 
cated columnist Doris Fleeson that we must heed Admiral Rad-' 
(May 21), “the battle is for the’ 
President's ear.” | 
And -here’s thé potion which the 
N. Y. Daily News editoria!! (May 
21) pours into the President's ear: 
“Stassen is no ball of fire’ at in- 
ternational poker. Gen. Eisenhower 
so desires arms cuts that 


|posals, no matter how much ground 
jand aerial inspection is agreed up- 
on. 

The Times praises the “school ‘of 
thought” which “includes not onl 
military men like Admiral Radford. 


> 


ford and reject all disarmament pro-| 


self from the rabid implication of | 
Radford’s position tha htte Hydro-! 
gen-bomb suicide race must go on. 
Thus, the WS] cautions (May 21): 

“We hope Admiral © Radford 
wasn't himself_implying that there 
shouldn't be any efforts toward a 
disarmament agreement with the 
Russians. For the difficulty with 


who bluntly declares that the So- 
viets cannot be trusted on either 


disarmament or anything else. . . . 
It also includes members of the 


‘he may be in a frame of mind to 
be sucker by. the. Kremlin,” , 


that view is that it automatically 
forecloses any possibility of tcurtail- 
ing the arms race. It makes a sat- 


State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to some ex- 
tent Secretary Dulles himself.” 


| HOW MUCH this “school of 
thought” includes the Times comes: 


THE. TIMES, of cours, is much. 
sine refined, But its attack a ae 
coming to any agreement the 
Soviet pe = di van is| 
right up Admiral Radford’s: alley. 
Che Times leading editorial (May 


| The N. Y. DAILY NEWS, in 


isfactory agreement “not merely 
dubious but apeene 


the editorial which waver the red 
herring at President Eisenhower, 
warns all and su who 


pub 


that the Russians were seriously 
seeking disarmament. But she dis- 
EOS with the President’s explan- 
ation that it .was because the Rus- 
sians were feeling an economic 
pinch. Miss: Higgins wrote that it 
was strength, not weakness,” that 
was prompting the Soviet Union to 
make its; di ment moves. Max 
Lerner, the Post columnist, rapped 
Radford’s “effort to drop a block- 
buster on the delicate disarmament 
ibs, soon to be resumed in Lon- 
When those talks are resumed 
lic opinion will have a lot to do 
if régistered with Senators and 
with the White House—as to. wheth- 
er teal steps are taken toward dis- 
armament under a fool-proof sys- 
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Chicago Teamsters Plan f 
CHICAGO. — This city, and its embattled Teamsters Union. The! members for a more Gemocratic| colvang widespread comment are ; 
teamsters has become a major cen-| following developments have taken| document. Raymond Schoessling, president of} The motion. introduced in the 
ter for the discussion of the solu-|place during the = days. 3.-A MOTION intorduced in Joint Council 25, Peter Hoban,| Teamsters Council calling for Beck 
tion of the problems facing the 1.—John T. O'Brien, secretary-| the council by president Peter Ho-|president, and Thomas Haggerty,|te resign his post has met with a 
T ere ay treasurer of Local 710 of the Chi-/ban of Local 753 of the Milk!secretary-treasurer of the Local! widespread response from councils 


cago Teamsters and one of the in-| Wagon Drivers union, has been} 753. throughout the country. - 
{ternational vice-presidents of the! referred to the executive board of} Widespread indignation is yo > eae pa almost half “of the 
(Continued from Page 16) 
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leave of absence. | 


union, - has announced that he|the council. This motion calls for|ported from among the r ion’s mme 
would be a candidate for ititerna-|the immediate resignation of Dave|the members of the Senteohans satin are ne woine a oon 
tional president of the union at the| Beck from the union’s presidency.| Union at the attempts to smear the tacted the Chi go Joint. Council 
September convention, in the event) It also states that in the event he/union. While it is hard to find a| requesting copies of the motion 
— Dave Beck is a candidate el eae g » vn that the aa Tre it teamster who has a good word to| MANY teamsters members and 
aR? reelection, oard of the International Union/say for Dave Beck, there. is ion , im 
son = ale donk ua ae 2.—Joint Council No. 25, repre-|should declare him ineligible for! at. the attempts of those a pen (ato Willinn "tar pee vl ae ) 
gone di wn haa * ? . senting 125,000 members in 42 candidacy at the coming conven- to utilize the attacks on Beck as a|the Chicago Federation of Labor 
AaCcCO ne * ocai president | locals in the Chicago area, has pro-| tion.- * ; handle to weaken the union, and also an international vice-presi- 
Peter Neputy. a posed that the international con-|4.—Rank and file teamsters who are «hint ; dent of the union, to run Ra the 
TRACTOR workers Fave [stitution be rewritten at the com-|“fed up” with all of the top leaders | VICE-PRESIDENT O'BRIEN, | presidency, have ‘apparently had 
Sohne ey Roa this tare. (ee convention. A subcommittee of of the International Executive}who has been a member of the|some second thoughts on the ques- 
ae Shoe << “te " offi . The ‘the council, which is the largest in|Board are urging that someone! union for 40 years and has. held the tion. Reet 
vandal at ‘ther ‘plait ir ee ded ithe country, has been appointed to/from the joint council or local’ vice-president = for the past 15; Lee’s refusal to take a forthright 


: 


‘draft a new constitution, to inelude union be proposed for international years, has in t ast been a su hes on the : 
: t ud I ‘years, uestion of Beck, ; 
pt pen ring Ned be at ar the recommendations of council president. Among the names re-|porter of Beck. By his outs ken| O'Brien has si has had ait : 
; ractors, inventory | criticism of Beck he has effect on Teamsters. ranks here. Lee 


? 


has been piling up. That is why | 


| fa 
SH 


the union is demanding that the 
company explofe new channels 
for increased business. 

A Tractor employe told the 
Worker, “We want jobs and we 
want to see things straightened 
out in our country and in the 


_rest of the world too. All this | 


can be gotten if the company 
a off the dime. A big road-. 

uilding program; would mean 
the sale of a let of equipment 
that we make. This would help 
the country, which needs better 
roads and ‘more roads, and 
would help us too. 

“Many of the old timers re- 
member that in Harvester they 
worked during much of the de- 


DO YOU want to find out how to be a “respectable union? 


Then listen to the proposal of the United Industrial Workers of | 


America, which is not affiliated with the AFL-CIO. The union an- 
nounces that it will demand that in future contracts it will demand 
that the bosses build bomb-shelters for the workers. International 
president Albert DeVito says, “The discussion of the cold war be- 
tween Russia and the United States in newspapers, on radio, and 
over television, has left many employes with the jitters. Employers. 


* could put workers at ease by constructing bomb shelters on plant 


premises.” This outfit, which was formerly headed in Chicago by 


elo Inciso and has ofttimes been accused of racketeering, could | 


‘ahead of William Lee as a prospec-|has been boosted by many as a 
tive candidate for the pecticionby | “commeuentee candidate. He has 
‘of the international. - ‘had the reputation as a official 
| At its last meeting, the Joint who gets along with all groups. 

‘Council was addressed by O’Brien.| Many of the teamsters have 
‘He told the council members that/stated that they want a “new deal,” 
in a face-to-face discussion with’ not just a change in top leadership 
Dave Beck, he had urged Beck of the union.-To these forces the 
that he should quit his presidential; Lee candidacy does not appear 


» |post, or at the very least take a! particularly attractive at this time. 


Keller Indictment 


/ 
| 


CHICAGO — Following the dis--the James Keller Defense Com- 


Dismissed by Judge 


pression because Harvester had 
orders from the Soviet Union. 
We don't understand why China, 
which needs our equipment for 
its farming needs, is: not _— - 
_mitted to buy the stuff today. 
This would help China and 


a? 
obably hel it workers minds more at ease by negotiating a |. : 
pr y help pi y neg  * | sted? oh his two-year old indict-|mittee, the Midwest Committee 


shorter work-week and pay increase. : . : 
‘ment against him by Federal for the Protection of the Foreign 


| * : : Born and hundreds of friends 
THE PETITION of the Wrightwood Convalescent Home and pray’ Judse Pan wm ty whose support was basie in saving 
37 other such homes for an injunction against Local 4 of the Build- alameam hie ratified hi a eoume from conviction and imprison- 


ing Service Employees Union, got tossed out of court last week by ,*.. ment. I also want to express ap- 
decision in a statement to The preciation for the able and effective 


od 


_ plants 


would help the Tractor workers.” 
* 


THE local union also took on 


' John L. McCaffrey, .the chair-. 


man of the Board of the Interna- 
tional Harvester company, who 
recently declared that he comes 
from the “old school” in which 
the six-day week, not the new 
shorter work week was the rule. 
The union accused McCaffrey of 
“looking backwards.” 

McCaffrey had declared that 
he was opposed to the UAW 
position a cut in the work- 
week with no cut in take-home 
pay. He said this would necessi- 
tate a 20 percent increase in pro- 
ductivity on the part of the Har- 
vester workers. Of course, he 
added that there was no basis for 
saying that the profits of the 
company were exorbitant. 

President Neputy of the local 
union noted that “increased 
productivity” statement of the 
company is probably aimed at 
even further speedup for those 
workers remaining in the plant. 
The union leader commented 
that it was a couple of giant cor- 
porations like General Motors 
and International Harvester that 
have already come out against 
the UAW’s position for the 
shorter sae proposal, 


THE battle for the shorter 
work-week, with no cut in take- 
home pay, is apparently begin- 
ning to shape up in the Harvester 
chain now. The UAW, which 


represents almost 50,000 workers. | 


in the chain, goes in for a new 
contract in about one oe she 
contyact expires in st Oo 
1958. About 20,000. of the Har- 
vester workers are in plants 


‘making farm implements. The 


rest are employed in motor truck 
construction. equip- 
ng 8 plants. mir 
rin ears, this com- . 
y yi Legh o scene of some 
bitter battles. In his recent state- 
ment, McCaffrey indicated. that 
a new major battle may be in the 
cards next year. He stated that 


he se, hee rapa bar- 


gaining” is wrong. This is the tip- 
off to Harvester workers 


that THC intends to fight out on 
i Wwhgt,, dhe | 
rd UT ers. 


lines regardless of 
i . ayte manyfgc- 


Judge Abraham Lincoln Marovitz. This is the case that some of the 
anti-labor legislators made so much fuss about during the Spring- 


Worker. Keller voiced his thanks . 
to the James Keller Defense Compe wegen abi my attorney, Miss 


; 


field hearings on the anti-picketing bill. So it looks that the anti- 
labor forces not only lost their bill, they also lost their injunction. 


* 

BY A vote of 6,573 to 241 of the Street Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach employees voted to approve the 22%-cent per hour 
wage boost offered by the Chicago Transit Authority. This covers 
9. members in this division. During the past week, 4,000 mem- 
bers in Division 308, covering the “L” lines also were scheduled to 
.vote*on the offer. It was expected that they would approve. 


a 


dian and the progressive language 


publications. 
: Keller had been indicted along Witkovich and myself as criminals. 


— the Midwest Committee for, “I cannot leave unmentianed th 
ye le ; | ned the 
rotection of Foreign Born, distorted, biased and misleading 


The Work he Nationa | 

ee Se ae y; Cums ‘stories carried by the leading daily 
mewspapers, in Chicago and  else- 
where. They attempted to picture 


with George Witkovich, a Chicago} 
printer, for refusing to answer! : 
questions about his associations *“"© of the real charges against 
and activities while awaiting de- namely that we refused to play 
portation; He had been ordered - role of informers against our 


“All of them concealed the es- 


CHICAGOAN Robert T. Fagan, of Local 46 of the Laundry 
Workers and Dry Cleaners International Union, was elected interna- 
tional president of the union at their convention last week. Mildred 
Gianini of Portland, Oregon, was elected secretary-treasurer of the 
international union. She thus becomes the top ranking woman serv- 
ing as an international officer in the AFL-CIO. The election of the 
two new officers resulted from charges of racketeering against the 
previous secretary-treasurer, Eugene C. James. The national AFL- 
CIO had demanded a housecleaning. Fagan stated to the press that 


he believed that the union now was in compliance with the AFL-CIO 


Ethical Practices Code. ' 


* . 

ONE of the biggest open shop citadels in Chicago is again be- 
ing challenged by a union -organizational campaign. The Chicago 
Photo Engravers Union, Local 5, has petiti for an election at 
the Reuben R. Donnelly & Sons Co. The NLRB last week announced 
that an election has been ordered and that the date will soon be set. 
Union officials have expressed their confidence in victory. Good 
luck to the proto engravers. This could be the beginning of the end 


of this open shop. 3 


ARMOUR office workers throughout the country are being 
urged to join the United Packinghouse Workers of America. The 
drive to organize them is nationwide, The first peti has been 
filed in Oklahoma City for an election, Office are being of- 
fered separate locals from that of the production and maintenance 
workers in the same plants. A campaign for the erganization of the 
office workers is also taking place in the Chicago Armour office staff. 


* 
THE CHICAGO area wage increases continues to be impres- 
sive. Four thousand sheet metal workers, members of Local 73, got 
an 18 cents hike to bring their hourly scale up to $3.55. per hour. 


' CHICAGO TRIBUNE DENOUNCES NEW 


AMERICAN SOCIALIST FORUM | 


CHICAGO-The Chicago Trib-|United Auto Workers, as “perhaps 


une last week blasted the newly the most thorough-going socialist 
‘in the American labor movement, 


form ed American Fora, for S °" but it is a bit hard to imagine him! 
cialist . Education. The Tribune ;, the American Forum in res 


said, “The more intelligent social-'t5 jts appeal for union of those 


; 


lists in 


the newly formed Bee 


spinid ie be cg AE ET : 
” , . ‘ F , 
) ad MA cooccorredds seamen on Bil) ehea100e. errtane costae 2 cenmeeensdon Lher 


this’ country..and Europe holding to labor traditions, values 
have frequently shown the most!and objectives. ” 

accuracy in detecting and publi-| The editorial urged that the at- 
cizing communists. itorney eneral place the Forum on 


| ‘A sharp criticism was levelled the “subversive” list, Among the 


at Mr. yy | ; Muste, president of many participants in the Forum, 
_By con-:there is Doxey Wilkerson, a mem- 


‘deported because of past activities 


i and associates in the labor 


in the Communist Party. _———— 


As.secretary of the Communist! “To The Worker, the National 
Party of Los Angeles County in Cuardian, the progressive Jangauge 
1930 he had assisted in the or- Publications who told the true 


ganization of the agricultural story of our fight, may I extend 


>” 
workers in California’s notorious," thanks. | 


Imperial Valley. Together with : 
seven others he was convicted P ILGRIM AGE 
(Continued from Page 16) 


under the state’s “criminal syndi- 
calism” statute because of this ac- chapter a sizeable delegation at- 
tended. 

* 


tivity. 
THE Emma Lazarus Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs was rep- 

resented Bg Sey 1 and a 

large number came from block 
clubs. The Women’s Peace and — 
Unity Club sent a delegation as ~ 
well. ioee 

A large number of -organiza- ° 
tiens and churches heard first- 
hand reports of the Pilgrimage 
last week. Last Friday night, the 
Lake County Branch of the 
NAACP a Freedom Rall 
in Nerth Chicago. The three.del- 

- egates from the chapter who at- 
tended the me reported 
to a special meeting last Sunda 
at the Genesee Branch YMCA in 
Waukegan. The three ministers 
who represented this unit were 
Rev. E. J. Coles, pastor of the 


* 


HE WAS sentenced to a five- 
year term in Folsom Prison. As! 
a result of mass pressure, he was’ 
released on parole after serving 28 
months of his sentence. The In- 
ternational Labor Defense led the’ 
campaign for his release. . 

From 1935 through 1939, Kel- 
ler as head of the Communist Party 
in the Akron, Ohio area assisted: 
in the historic organizational cam- 
paign of the rubber workers into 
industrial unions, —_ la 

Keller's statement to The Work- 
er was: 

“Dismissal of my case is a di- 
rect result of the Supreme Court: 
decision on the Witkovich Case. 
The main issue.in both cases was 
whether basic rights of liberties, 
traditionally guaranteed to all res- 


‘stitution and Bill of Rights, could 
be taken away from non citizens. 


‘puffed the attorney general's at- 


[powers over a large group of non- 


aia eemcre ee 
‘ £2) TSS fa AaB Cee BL) TES Ta eteee , ay ss 
Pate) 2) 6) F othe: Contain at? Oe Uo rey: LSS B38 & 2 fh eet Ti, 


or age), f@ 3° addi ativestoghieviee .ag¢htome dgnowesiotg! ihe! beelv 


idents of e U.S. under the Con-. First Baptist Church of North : 
Chicago; Rev. Robert Thomas, 

pastor of Trinity A.M.E. Church 

of Waukegan and Rey. J. N. 

Lightfoot, pastor of the Shiloh 

Baptist Church of Weukegan. 


What's On 


cans! 
delinquency 


“The Supreme Court ruling re- 


tempt to subvert these rights and 
to usurp unrestricted and: despotic, 


‘citizens; Thus. the first major 
‘court test of the Walter-McCarran 
law has served to invalidate cer- 
tain of its police state featuzes;. 1s there juvenile 
and to weaken the entire structure 


oe oe 
find 


* 


; 
/ 
* 
s 
/% 
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FEPC's LAST CHANCE 


— AN EDITORIAL — 
THE CHANCE to pass the Equal Jobs Opportunities 


Bill for a state FEP is still there. 


Within a week, the Sen- 


ate will probably have before it the House bill for action. 
If enough pressure is put on the Governor, a majority 


of the Senate votes can be won for the bill. 


Where is the 


indignation of the Chicago press?. The Tribune has writ- 


ten three editorials favoring anti-labor legislation. 


The 


Chicago Daily News and the Sun Times have also editor- 
ialized for the anti-picketing bill which was defeated by 


the House of Representatives. 


Some of these. editorials speak of the “freedom” that 
a worker should have:in picking his union. Where is there 
the freedom of the Negro worker to get a job? Why have 
the editorial pages been so silent? 

Chicagoans have every right to be proud of their turn- 
out to the historic pilgrimage in Washington last week. If 
the forces who favor civil rights now turn their attention 
and their energies on the state house, dramatic results can 


be achieved. 


The Illinois Republicans are sensitive on this issue. 
They are looking forward to 1958. Gov. Stratton has his 
eye on the White House. Only last week he was again re- 
ferred to by the Illinois Republican chairman as the best 

: possihle vyvice-presidential candidate in the Republican 


Party for 1960. 


The Governor should hear from every supporter of 
civil rights. He should hear from every trade unionist. It 
is not too late to salvage the state FEP law for this session. 


It takes forthright action now. 


Workers Urge 
Tractor Trade 


CHICAGO.—Why doesn’t the 
fF hina :tional Harvester Com- 
pany use its influence with Sec- 
retary of. State Dulles to get an 
okay for tractor trade with 
China? 


Why doesn’t the powerful Har- 


vester Company use its consider- 
able influence in Washington 
with the Eisenhower administra- 
tion to win approval for the road 
building program? 

These are questions that Lo- 


cal 1301 of the UAW, represent- 


ing the Tractor Workers at In- 


ternational Harvester Co., last 
week put to the company. 
During this month the Tractor 
workers have been hit by their 
third and largest lay-off in re- 
cent months. The lay-offs have 
come in waves. The first was for 
300; then another of 600, and 
now in May 900 have laid off, 
During the last year the produc- 
(Continued on Page 15) 


CHICAGO.—The largest and 
most representative Chicago del- 
egation ever to go to Washington 
on the civil rights i issue last week 
"participated i in the historic Prayer 
Pilgrimage for Freedom. 

Trade uinonists from the Chi- 
cago area made up the largest 
single contingent in the ‘large 
number who traveled to Wash- 

ington “5 ar, buses, trains and 
planes. e two largest trade 
union delegations were from the 
United Auto Workers and the 
United Packinghouse Workers of 
America. Charles A. Hayes, di- 
rector of District I of the UP- 
WA, headed his union's delega- 
tion from this area. 

From the Retail, Wholesale 
and Department Store Employes 
of the AFL-CIO more than ten 
delegates made the trip. Other 
unions represented by official 
delegations were the United 
Steel Workers of America, the 
United Transport Service Em- 
7 0 Union, the International 

ies Garment Workers Union 


and the Office Workers Union, 


OFFICIALS of the Chicago 
NAACP stated that more than 
three -hundred of the partici- 
pants in the Pilgirmage left in 
chartrd beuses and trains. An 


‘undetermined number of others 


made their own reservations by 
plane and traveled by car. It 
was indicated that the total from 
Chicago at the historic Pilgrim- 
age was slightly less than one 
thousand? 

Included in the large —- 
delegation were a large number 
of ministers. Willoughby Abner, 

president of the Chicago NAA- 
CP, headed the delegation. 

Among the ministers taking 
part in the Pilgrimage there 
were: Rev. Morris H. Tynes, pas- 
tor of the Monumental Baptist 
Church; Rev. William T. Baird, 
pastor of the Essex Community 
Church; Rev. S. L. Henry, pas- 
tor, Mt. Moriah Baptist Church 
and president of the Northside 
Baptist Ministers Alliance. 


Others included ‘Rev. J...M. 
Royston, pastor of the Gospel . 
Temple Baptist Church; Dr. 
Charles W. Burton, pastor of the 
South Congregational Church 
and Rev. Harvey E. Walden of 
the Grant Memorial A. M. E, 
Church. | 

ae 


A LAY delegation of seven. 
members of the Progressive Bap- 
tist Church accompanied Rev. T. 
Emerson. Dr. Homer A. Jack 
= esented the first Unitarian 

urch of Evanston and the II- 
a division of the American 
Civil Liberties Union. 

Among the prominent dele- 
gates from the.Hyde Park unit of 
the NAACP hace was Professor 
Maynard C. Kreuger of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. 

The Chicago officers of the 
NAACP led a large delegation of 
members. The Northside chapter 
of the organization was also well 
represented. as was the Hyde 
Park unit. From the West Side 

(Continued on Page 15) 


CHICAGOANS JOIN IN RIGHTS PILGRIMAGE 


PART of the large davasiiie leaving by special trabh from Chicago foe the pilgrimage in Wash- 
ington. The scene was Chicago’s Union Station.. Other large groups left from the Greyhound Bus ter- 
minal by chartered buses and from the airport by plane. A large motorcade assembled at the steps of 
the Museum of Science and Industry before leaving for the Washington civil rights meeting. 


Gov. Stratton Can Repair GOP’s Damage to FEPC Bill 


By SAM KUSHNER 
CHICAGO. — What bitter 


irony was exhibited in Illinois 
last Monday. While John Bell, 
a senior at Englewood High 
School, served as “youth Mayor 
of Chicago,” the state senate 
with callous disregard for hu- 
man rights decisively defeated a 
proposed Illinois Equal Job Op- 
portunities Bill. 

Youthful John™Bell, who was 
described by the Mayor's office 
as a “very fine and  mig-r wa 
young man,” is the rst Negro 
youth to serve as “mayor” dur- 
ing the annual youth day at City 
Hall. 

In an address to city officials 
at ‘a luncheon held at the Sher- 
man Hotel, the youthful Mayor- 
for-aday said, “Given half a 

_ chance, today’s youth will help 
themselves and develop new 
* Springfield. j fey 

n ust a v 
hours later, the: Republican ma- 
jority saw to it that neither the 
you 
ing discriminate-1. against in em- 

t would: bo: given “half 


sup2gr at 19 isiali aw) 


or the adults who are be-. 


THE supporters of the bill 
fought hard for its enactment. 
But the final vote to override the 
committee action was defeated 
by a vote of £1 to 18. Thirty 
votes were needed to win. The 
Senate committee had recom: 
mended 4p a straight party line 
vote that the, measure be de- 
feated. The committee vote 
was eight to four. 

Gerald D. Bullock, state pres- 
ident of the NAACP, and Wil- 
loughby Abner, hoe iat Ss 
NAACP chairman, issued t 
following statement after the 
Senate, action. 

“Gov. Stratton can move to 
rectify the actions of the Sen- 
ate by vigorously calling for 
equal job opportunities legisla- 
tion and using his full influence 
to secure’ votes for it from mem- 
bers of his party when the meas- 
ure is passed by the House and 
sent to the Senate, said the 
NAACP leaders. 

“Unless Gov. Stratton takes 


such action immediately the bill 


is doomed to certain defeat and 


' Illinois will: continue te lag be- - 


hind the ‘many states inthe na 


‘Chicago's 


tion that have effective fair 
employment practices legislation 
to combat discrimination in 
employment opportunities for 
members of _ racial, nationality 
and religious persecuted 


SENATOR Fred. J. Smith, of 
South Side, led the 
fight for the bill. In a telephone 
interview with The Worker, he 
said: | 

“The key to the passage of 
this bill is the Governor. He 
said he would use his best influ- 
ence to help us get the bill 
passed. When it came down to 
the vote, only one Republican 
voted with us (Democrats). 
The Governor has delivered for 
other measures that he wanted 
passed. ‘Why not here?” 

Senator Smith stated that 
while the defeat at this stage 
is a heavy blow, the fight for 
passage in this session is not 
et over. He expects that the 
ouse of Representatives will 
enact its bill and then it will 
again come before the Senate 


ta ie was’ ‘his pinion,’ Senator | 


Smith said, that if there was a 
loud enough voice heard from 
the people, the Governor could 
be influenced to use his position 
for the adoption of this bill. 


LAST WEEK, the influential 
League of Women Voters, at its 
biennial convention, came out 
in support of “enactment of a 
law to equalize employment op- 
portunities in Illinois.” This is 
the title of the law now up for 
consideration in the Illinois leg- 
islature. 

In the brief Senate debate 
which preceded the vote, Sena- 
tor Smith, who is the only Ne- 
gro member of the Senate, said, 

at Negroes have been relegat- 
ed to second-class citizenship 
when it came to the question 
of jobs. 

Senator _ Korshak who also 
spoke in the debate stated, 
“Employers almost as a body op- 
posed this legislation because 
they believe it is bad for busi- 
ness." He denied this conten- 
tion. On the contrary, he point- 
.ed out that the cost to busin 
‘and the community was high | 


a result of discrimination 


hiring. 
+ 


.-AN ATTEMPT by the Re- 
publican .Party to ride both 
sides of-the fence on this issue 


was seen by many when Lt. 
‘Governor John’ W. Chapman 


was given the floor as a special 
igen e to speak on the bill. 
called for support of the bill. 

He urged the Senators to fol- 
low the leadership of Eisenhow- 
er, Nixon and Stratton on the 
issue. “A hundred years from 
now, hé said, “white men may 
need FEPC,” 

The Republican majori 
seemed duly unimpressed wi 
this plea from the Lieutenant- 
Governor. After a few defen- 
sive remarks. by downstate Re- 


publicans, the Majority. Leader 


of ‘the Senate uttered his first 
words in theventire debate. 

He said “Roll Call,” with the 
confidence: of a man who knowe 
on which side each vote. is. 
Senator Arthur J. Bidwell, Re- 

publican from iver Forest, is 

spokesman - for Governor | 


the spokesman for Gove 


‘ek 


* chat hardly van ‘exceptional: sight: iis < tone” foods 


ae 


. age for F 


& 


ee 


Michigan 
a 


Reenterea as second class matter Oct 


1943. at Gie Poe. 


office at New York. N. Y.. under the act of March 3. 1879 
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again its Minnesota 


WE HATE to keep harping 


about our Worker supporters out 
in Minnesota, but people keep 
askiag us how come they've been 
so much more successful that 
others in picking up readers. 

To begin with, they organized 
a high-powered four-man com- 
mittee to give direction to The 
Worker circulation and fund ef- 
forts. The committee consists of 
Meridel LeSueur, leading au- 
thor; Clarence Hathaway, former 
Daily Worker editor; Martin 
Mackie, local Communist leader; 
Clarence Sharp, former farm la- 
bor leader in the Dakotas and 
Mimunesota. 

This committee has been get- 


ting in touch with readers, for- . 


mer readers, other friends and 
possible friends of The Worker. 
It reaches them both for action 
on the major political issues 
tackled in The Worker, as well as 
for aid in circulating and financ- 


ing the paper. 


LAST WEEK, a Minnesota 
University scientist presenting 
some startling facts in a radio 
interview, regarding radioactive 
fallout in the midwest as a result 
of nuclear bomb-testing. Our 
Worker Committee wrote this 
up, had it mimeographed,~sent 
copies to readers and friends of 
the paper, urged they take some 
specific actions to meet the prob- 
lem. 


Their letter also noted the part 
played by this newspaper in the 
campaign against H-bomb test- 
ing, and suggested contributions 
to the paper's fund appeal. This 
is one way in which they expect 
to raise $1,000 in the paper's 
drive, as well as to get 350 
Worker subs by the end of June. 

Note to Illinois, Ohio, New 
E ngland, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, et al: W hy not go and do 
likew ise? 


‘wo Senators Spe 


Out: 


k H-Test Ban 
Poll Shows 


ople Agree 


WASHINGTON.—As Operation Plumbbob was preparing to convert sas proving» 
grounds in Nevada into an atomic inferno in the latest series of U.S. A-bomb tests, a fresi- 
man senator from the Northwest called for a halt-to hydrogen bomb explosions. Speak- 


Speciai te The Werker 


ing on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger( D-Ore.) 
declared that “the civilized 
world should attempt to halt fur- 
ther hydrogen bomb detona- 
tions.” 

Sen. Neuberger’s appeal came 
as a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was completing plans for 
holding the first Congressional 
hearings on the effects of radio- 
active fallout from nuclear ex- 
plosions. “The hearings open 
Monday and will continue Tues- 
day and Wednesday; they will 
be resumed June 3-7, with the 
possibility of going over into the 
week of June 10. Both scientists 
and public witnesses will be 
heard. Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Cal.) is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, 

Sen. Neuberger’s appeal was 


co 
Strontium in N.Y. soil head 
led in year—Page' 5 


British mothers alarmed by 
H-bomb test—Page 5 

How Can We He!p Ban 
Nuclear Tests — an ex- 
change between Norman 
Cousins and A. B. Magil 
—Page il 

u ae 
joined by the senior senator from 
Oregon, ‘Sen. Wayne Morse, who 
in statement prepared for 
broadcast over 20 Northwest ra- 
dio stations urged the govern- 
ment “to give a new impetus to 
disarmament by halting its nu- 
clear test explosions right now, 
and challenging Russia to do the 


sane. 
The power of public sentiment 


The Pilgrims Gathered, The World Heard... 


By LESTER RODNEY 


FOR those New Yorkers 
who rode the “Freedom 
Trains” down to Washing- 
ton, the sense of excitement, 


of being part of.a rivulet in | 


a mighty, converging stream, 
began when they -set foot in 
Pennsylvania Station. 
It was Friday, May 17, -1957, 
the day. of the Prayer Pilgrim- 
reedom. 


+ fhe* 
but wi quite afew whites, 
walked toward the. two special 
trains through the high-ceiling- 


;" mostly Negro 


The scene from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 


New York td see a Negro and 
white, or a group of Negroes 
and whites, walking together, 
but, hundreds and hundreds 
moving together through a rail- 
road station with obvious com- 
mon destination is still some- 
thing a little special. Many wore 
union buttons.. There was about 
all of them the buzz and anima- 
tion of people going somewhere 
important, 


A large sign, visible from a 
long way off, was suspended at 
the entrance to the stairs down 


to tracks 19 and 20, It read: 
“PILGRIMAGE FOR  FREE- 


ed terminal's 7 am-gloom.: It: is Lat-ysbr vee York. to: \Washing- 


a 


eracahrar wats 


tepegas. beth geQtar In AW 


There were 25 coaches | in 
cach train. One contained main- - 
ly church groups and the other 


mainly trade unionists. Huge 
banners hung from the ,windows 
of several cars of the latter, to 
inform the New Jersey, Penn- 


-sylvania, Delaware and Mary- 


land countryside adjoining the 
tracks that “DISTRICT 65, 
RWDSU, AFL - CIO. SUP- 
PORTS PILGRIMAGE -FOR 
FREEDOM.” District. 65 is part 
of ‘the Retail, Wholesale and 
Department Store Workers Un- 
ion. Its members were out in 
force, were in fact, the largest 
single ‘union, contingent to 


tp: Ba: 3; 


est store in the world,” Macy's, 
was also solidly represented on 
the Freedom Trains, Local “1S” 
buttons proudly proclaimed. 

* 

BOTH TRAINS were full 
when the union train pulled out 
ahead of the church contingent 
at 7:20 am, amid friendly win- 
dow-to-window badinage. The 
unionists were the first to reach 
Newark, and picked, up ‘some 
waiting Jersey pilgrims at that 
station. But somewhere between 
Newark and Washington the 
church train slipped ahead and 
was . waiting when the union 
train pulle into the capital 


**°gR Dt 


‘ 


on the H-bomb tests was further 
reflected in remarks made in a 
recorded television. interview by 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), 
chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. Mahon called for a $3 billion 
cut in President Eisenhower's 
$38 billion arms budget and pro- 
posed the government halt test- 
ing of big H-bombs “insofar as 
possible,” but continue testing 
smaller atomic’ weapons. 
or 


NEUBERGER and Morse 
spoke a few days after the Su- 
a Soviet of the Soviet Union 
1ad addressed an appeal to the. 
U. S. Congress and British Par- 
liament urging the creation of an 
interparliamentary committee to 
explore ways of reaching agree- 
ment for ending all nuclear 
weapons tests. Neither. senator 
mentioned the Supreme Soviet 
appeal, 

Citing the recent warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous 
medical missionary, philosopher 
(Continued on Page 13) 


| 


(Continued: on -Bage;13),. jas. 


63% 


S'XTY-THREE PERCENT of 
the American people want a 
halt to further H-bomb tests, ac- 
cording to the latest Gallup 
Poll, George Gallup described 
this as “a dramatic change in 
the public’s thinking” campared 
with last fall when only 24 per- 
cent supported Adlai Stevenson’s 
proposal to ‘suspend H-bomb 
tests. ‘ 


The Gallup Poll asked the 


question: 


“If all other nations, pearer a 
Russia, agree to stop making #hy 
more tests with nuclear weap- 
ons and H-bombs, should the 
United States agree to stop, or 
not?” 

The results show that 63 per- 
cent wanted the United States 
to agree to stop the tests, 27 
percent were opposed, while 10 
percent had no opinion. 


Three years ago only 20 per- . 


cent favored halting the tests, 
71 percent wanted them to 
tinue, nine percent expressed 
“src . 
@ Gallup Poll also reported 
ARE cent of the American 
think there is real danger 
rom radioactive fallout of A- 
and H-bombs; 28 percent think 
there's £ danger; 20 percent 


cant s 
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and Fih Upsurge 
Puts Beck on the Skids 


By GEORGE MORRIS | 

WASHINGTON—Developments have moved fast both among the rank and file of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and in labor's top leadership toward the remov- 
al of Dave Beck from the presidency of the 1,500,000-member organization. While locals 


throughout the organization were 
pe alling for Beck’s resignation completely guilty of violating the 
8 yr ay gt ; basic trade union law that union 


and the IBT’s top leaders were dis- ; : 
cussing ways to do it, the AFL-CIO simply found guilty ‘for misusing; funds are a sacred trust, belonging 
to the members and to be pro- 


executive council meeting here union funds, The Council did not 
dealt the blow that is likely to prove jbase itself only on the accusations tected and safeguarded for the in- 
decisive. ithrown at Beck by the Senate, terests of the members. 

The council, after hearing a Committee which he refused to| “Whether Beck stole funds or 
‘summary of the mountain of evi-;2!SWer on grounds of possible borrowed them, the record shows 
dence of corruption against Beck self-incrimination. The basis was he took advantage of his position 
piled up in Senate racket hearings, 'the evidence brought against him) as trade union official to use 
unanimous! Toda him “guilty as by witnesses and material that “2 5| money belonging to dues-paying 
charged” of “gross misuse of union made public, in some cases by' members for his own personal gain 
funds entrusted in his care” and|Beck himself, outside the commit-| and profit.” 
removed him finally as a member f€e- Nor did the council sit in Meany, feeling optimistic on the 
of the council and as a vice-presi- Judgment as a court of law. It! outcome of the struggle with Beck, 
dent. The second blow came on\S4t as a court of labor on his saw the outcome as a vindication 
the following day when the coun-/}¥0n ethics. of the AFL-CIO merger and 
cil unanimously named .John Eng-| “Whether he has violated any| points out both the former. AFL 
lish, the aged secretary-treasurer of laws, state or federal, dealing with and CIO members of the top body 
the IBT, to the vacancy. This was/|theft, misappropriation or embez- were unanimous in their actions. 
not a shot in the dark. English'zlement, is not for us to. consider, Meany, of course, had in mind that 
made his position clear. He told:or determine,” said the council.|Beck has been against the merger 
the council as he took his seat as, “There is not the faintest question and has been seeking to disrupt 
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‘verdict on Beck was not his use 
of the Fifth Amendment. He was 


a member: 

“We're going to wash our 
dirty linen. You and the rest of 
American labor are going to be 
proud of us again.” 

Meany represented English as 
desiring to “get rid of Beck.” Eng- 
lish is also reported to be the run- 
ning mate with John T. O'Brien, 
an IBT vice-president of Chicago 
who announced his candidacy 
against Beck on a “clean up’ ticket. 

THE FACT is becoming evi- 
dent that both the top leaders 
of the IBT and the AFL-CIO 
council were spurred to act by 
the rank and file revolt sweep- 
ing through the giant union's 

yanks. The executive council's 
members, some of whom recent- 
ly talked of even expelling the 
IBT, have found it possible and 
necessary to change their course 
by the rise of the revolt in the 
IBT. The perspective of remov-° 
ing Beck and avoiding a split 
in the American labor movement 
became a realistic one. 


The most influential forces of the 
powerful district councils’ in Chi- 
cago, San Francisco, Cincinnati 

*and other areas are openly calling 
for Beck's exit. Some are express- 
ing support for O’Brien, others are 
just demanding Beck get out. 

A battery of IBT attorneys. is 
due to meet in St. Louis this week- 
end to consider a draft of the 
union’s reply to the AFL-CIO 
Ethical Practiees Committee 
charges of corruptive influences 
within the unien. It. appears that 
a meeting of the IBTs executive 
board will have to be called to 
consider the reply. That meeting 
may get the demand of a group 
of IBT vice-presidents—possibly a 
majority of the board—for Beck's 
removal. 

. 

ANOTHER of the by-preducts 
of the Beck scandal is the prepa- 
ration by the AFL-CIO of two 
more codes of ethics for trade 
unions —one on the handling of 
finances, the other on rules for 
democratic procedures and _tuials 
in unions. | 

Both are designed to head off a 
raft of legislation now in the con- 
gressional hopper and in 
state legislatures, prescribing: rul 
for unions, in some instances. M- 
corporating numereus. provisions 


for -hamstringing unions: and. re- 
strictng political 

. Meany, who in the early stages 
of the Senate racket hearin 
talked of full. cooperation to t 
committee, now says “we wi 
not however cooperate for legisla- 
tion for the purpose of hamstring- 
ing unions.” He denounced Sen- 
ator John McClellan, chairman of 
the racket. probers, for sponsoring 
the Dixiecrat “right-to-work” 
amendment to the Bill of rights. 

iG. 


TT IS St ANT. that the 


4 


action by. labor. | 


e 
nM 


‘in our minds, however, that he is it since. 
Aaa ee ——— 
| 4 Out of Reach! \ 
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Benson Tries a 

Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson is going after farm price 
supports with a meat ax. He > 
knows that he cannot succeed if 
he admits his real intentions—to 
take the praps out from under 
agriculture, as a preliminary st 
to removing several million tonal 
and medium-size farmers from 
the scene. 

-For that reason he has wel- 
comed the current campagin to . 
slash the welfare items in the 
federal budget. He intends 
“hitching his plans” to slash 
price props “to the present Fed- 
eral economy sentiment,” ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Journal 
dispatch of May 15 (see accom- 
panying reproduction), 

If he wins voter suppo?t on 
the economy issue, the WSJ indi- 
cates, he will then “press Con- 
gress to cut price supports.” 

The Agriculture secretary is 
now waiting, however, on Con- 
— egislation to pursue 

is aims, “Benson . squeezes 
price support levels down,” the 
WS] reported on May 21, “while 
seeking power to cut still lower.” 
He Ba to hold next year's 
agi supports as low as he legal- 
y can, WSJ said. 

His present “low- support pol- 
icy contrasts with last year’—an 
election year—“when Benson 
boosted, supports above levels in- 


New Dodge 
é as ae 


By Laz M. Conn 
Stef Reporter of Tum Wat Oraxet Jounrst 


——— 


dicated by the (legal) formulas,” 
the WSJ says in its May 21 
issue.) 

“Benson maintains prices in 
many cases must go lower,” the 
WSJ reports. “For some, he fig- 
ures, that would mean supports 
below present legal minimums.” 
_ He is determined, the WSJ 


indicates, that the farmers must 
“absorb the loss.” 


| 


} ‘ 


‘ 


|Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON — Civil rights 
legislation “is a must for the 85th 
Congress,” declared the AFL-CIO 
in a statement issued by its execu-| 
tive council here last week. 

“It must not be permitted to 
die, again in 1957— as in years) 
past,” the council said. “Results 


jare still possible this year — but 
only if decisive action is takenWhich is “intended only to divide 


without further delay.” 

The statement was issued as the! 
bill-HR 6127 reported out by the, 
House Rules Committee came up. 
for action, but faced some danger- 
ous Dixiecrat maneuvers. 

The council said it endorses 


itl ~ 
. wp 
. aa 
,_”® 


roe 
potest XFL Cio wane 


HR 6127 “even though we prefer 
stronger action.” That bill: is a 
“minimum,” the council insisted. 
Denouncing. Senator Eastland, 
Chairman of the Senate Judicia 
Committee for holding up the bill, 


~—AFL-CIO News 


the council called for ways to get 


AFL-CIO Says Givil Rights Bil 
Is a Must for This Session 


the bill on the floor despite East- 
land | 

The anti-civil rights forces have 
this year injected “two new pho- 


jney issues,” says the council. One 


is the guarantee of trial by jury 
to civil rights ‘violators. 
_ The other “phoney” issue is the 
“right-to-work” amendment spon- 
sored by Senator John McClellan 


™ 
, 


the liberal forces, who resist a 
‘right - to- work” amendment be- 
cause they know its one purpose is 
to destroy the labor movement.” 
In one respect the AFL-CIO 
took a step backward’ on civil 
rights in its own house. The va- 


‘cancy caused by the death cf Wil- 


lard To one of its two 
Negro Nye wing oc. was filled 
by Karl Feller, president of the 
Brewery Workers. That leaves 


just A. Philip Randolph as the sole 
Negro on the 29-man council. 


Will U. S. Seu 


By JOSEPH CLARK 


FROM the McCarthy-lov- 
ing Chicago Tribune, N. Y. 
Daily News and-Hearst news- 
papers, to the N. Y. Times is 


‘quite a leap on many issues. 
‘But even a three-year old toddler 
would have been able to jump the 
difference between the McCarthy- 
ite press and the Times on Admiral 
‘Arthur Radford’s blast against dis- 
armament, 
| The issue had split the Eisen-' 
hower Administration. It concerns 
the report brought back by Presi- 
dent ~ ee representative at armament pro x Now, when, 
the UN disarmament talks in Lon-!the Russians have agreed to it, the 
ad. colin Tice Peomnlans oe eet eet ee ee 
. we m : mira . 
(May, 21, “the battle is for the ene reject ar a HIN i 
resident's éar.” ied osals, no matter how much grou 
+ — yr bn ve serpy Sg aid aerial inspection is agreed up- 
N. Y. Daily News ayjio : 
21).pours into. the President’s. ear: 
Be sae is no — fire at in- 
ternational poker. i r 
so ardently desires thease 
‘he may be in a frame of mind to 
be suckered by _ Kremlin.” 


THE: TIMES, ‘of cours,-is much 
more refined. But its attack against 
‘coming to any agreement with ‘the 
Soviet Union: on di nent is 
zepht up Admiral Radford’s -alley. 
The Times. leading editorial (May 
21) reproves the ‘Soviet 


er's still controversial ‘open skies’ 
plan to make sweeping proposals 
of their own.” 

That's an amazing statement, 
once you get past the Aesopian 
language. It was all well and good 
om President Eisenhower to seek a 
“propaganda advantage” by pro- 
posing the “open skies” plan, as he’ 

id at Geneva in 1955. But it’s 
dastardly of the Russians to ac- 
cept the plan! | 

Furthermore, the President is 
warned by the august Times that 
his “open skies” plan. is “still con- 
troversial.” Two years ago it was 
the official U.S. condition for dis- 


n.- 
The Times praises the “school of 
thought” which “includes not onl 
military meh like Admiral Radford, 
who bluntly declares that the So- 
viets cannot be trusted on either 
disarmament or anything else... . 
It also includes members of. the 
State Department and other Gov- 
ernment agencies, and to some ex- 
tent Secretary Dulles himself,” 


HOW MUCH this “school of 
thought” includes the Times comes 
out most clearly: when it concludes: 


i Union for 


ment unless it is accompanied ‘by a 
settlement of world problems, in 
particular the problem of German 
unification. .. . 

That will give some idea of how 
sincere the Times, and .others like 
it, were in the past, when they 
sane that the only thing that’s 

ing up disarmament was the 
failure of the Russians to agree to 
international inspection a con-| 
trol. So now that there is a wide 
area Of agreement between the 
USSR and the U.S. on both aerial 
and d inspection the Times 
says, let's wait till all world prob- 
lems are resolved. 

Even the Wall Street Journal, 
which also has some kind words 
for Radford, must disassociate it- 
self from ‘the rabid implication of 
Radford’s position tha htte Hydro- 
gen-bomb suicide race must go on. 
Thus, the WSJ cautions (May 21): 

“We lope Admiral ‘Radford 
wasn't himself implying that there 
shouldn't be‘ any efforts toward a 
disarmament agreement with the. 
ney Stay Noe difficulty with 

t view is t it automatically 
forecloses any possibility of curtail- 
ing the arms race. It makes a sat-| 
isfactory agreement not merely 
dubious but ee, 


The N. Y. DAILY NEWS, in 
the editorial. which waver the red 
herring at President Eisenhower, 
warns: all and sundry who differ 


| 


. 


pian eee See 


(Presiden 


ttle Its Own ‘Open Skies’ Plan? 


Worker. Says the News: 


“Radford’s suspicions are made 


no all who think as Radford 

The “editorial: curse”- in ques- 
tion was an article which showed 
that the Administration was. divid- 
ed on its own ent pro- 


It also quoted such journa- 
eee Bolsheviks as Marguerite 
Higgins of the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune and Max Lerner of the N. Y. 


Post, as differing with the Radford 


wie : 
Miss Higgins ns had agreed with 
t Eisenhower's statement 
that the RussiansWwere seriously 
seeking disarmament.. But she dis- 
agreed with the President's explan- 
ation that it was because the Rus- 
sians were feeling an economic 
pinch. Miss Higgins wrote that it 
was ate - : ess, that 
was prom e Soviet Union to 
make its Sinicaninailte moves. Max 
Lerner, the Post.columnist, ra 
Radford’s “effort to drop a block- 
buster on the delicate disarmament 
cae soon to be resumed in Lon-- - 
ON. se é * re 
‘When: those talks’ are resumed 
public opinion will have a lot to do 
—if registered -with Senators and 
with the White House—as to wheth- 
er real steps are taken toward dis- 
armament ‘under’ 4 fool-proof ‘sys- 
tem of aerial -and i 
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MICHIGAN. 


GOP says, ‘a shot for the tots’ 
or 2c on cigs to raise tax money 


the pressure on, threatens to move 
out of the state if a corporation 


a corporation profits tax of 6 -per-| profits tax is . GM's Harlow 
cent which would bring in $75 mil-| Curtice “het stag most out- 


LANSING, Mich.—The Repub-;one million dollars a month. . | 
lican agents in the state legislature} Governor Willaims has proposed’ 
of the auto companies are working 
overtime (you can be sure they are 
getting their “overtime”) to sic onto 
consumers, additional taxes while 
preventing any tax on corporations. 
Additional 2 cents a pack equal to 


The auto companies and parts sup-|the Ford, and others have swung 
pliers made over $400 million in/into line in support of GM. 
profits in the first quarter of 1957.;| Governor Williams has _ chal- 
$18 million on ee is likely, | The proposed cigarétte or yeocd pang ss Curtice if he has any ideas 
or an increase on beer and we tax on consumers who already pay of how the state shall meet its ex- 
taxes. This liquor tax the GOP/68 percent of the taxes for the up-| pefises, if he (Curtice) is opposed 
cynically calls, “a shot for the tots.”|keep of the state services, as com-'to a corporation profits tax and 
The state schools and public|pared with 14 percent by business threatens to pull all GM plants out 
services are endangered by dizzy-'may sneak through because no of Michigan. 
ing drops in sales tax income due! mass oosaiie se by labor is | If Curtice is in favor’ of new 
to the 200,000 unemployed in battling it. It’s strictly a wrassle be-| taxes, the Governor said, does he 
Michigan with many more thou-|tween the GOP and Dems and favor a tax on corporation or addi- 
sands working 3 and 4 days a week.|some “compromise” -may be.tional taxes on consumers? 
Sales taxes have drop $10 mil-| reached. 
lion in the last ten months and are| Industry meanwhile with the 
continuing to drop at the rate of help of its brass check press to put 


Polio vaccine shy 


as seasons nears 

DETROIT. — Parke Davis & 
'Co., of Detroit second largest pro- 
ducer of Salk anti-polio vaccine, 
was indicted by the government 
on charges of price fixing and boy- 
cotting May 2. 

With the worst of the polio sea- 
son just ahead there is a chronic 
shortage of polio vaccine. We 
wonder what Parke Davis & Co. 
has to say about this situation and 
does it have anything to do with 
‘the price fixing and boycotting 
charges? 

Plans for mass polio inoculations 
have been dropped by the Allen 
Park Community Council because 


the: 


; 


From Michigan many visitors and cents en hour.ia the D 
spectators are expected to take ad-' 


Flint relief 


1300 delegates coming 
DETROIT. — The annual con-| vantage of the sessions which are 
vention of the National Association}open to the public. The NAACP 
for the Advancement of: Colored|"€%e is.one of the strongest branch- 
' lari in the nation. Its local secretary 
Peoples will bring 1,300 regular’ ;, Arthur Johnson. 
delegates here on June 23 to June| i 
30 for sessions at the Veterans Me- } . 
mia Hal Where profits 
A preparations committee at 
work here said through a spokes- t DeH 
man that mass rallies will be xe ( 0CO0 go 
in the evenings at the Henry and | 
Edsel Ford Auditorium si that! By F. —— recently by the Junior Chamber 
many nationally known leaders of | DETROIT. Hs Where do of Commerce. Again no polie vac- 
the fight for Negro rights would’ profits—go that’s sweated out of! cine. . 
speak ere. / women inmates who work for 35 In Lansing Dr. F, S. Leeder head 
etroit House Of the Michigan Health Depart- 
. ‘ment said, that only 23 f 
jot Correction, and who a couple of | poli 6 = aaits d ie Michigan 
weeks ago staged a sitdown strike.'so far this year. This compares 
We have an estimate by our re-| with the 32 cases last year during 
porter that about $1,600,000 is the, the same period. If there is ne polio 
* “take.” The laundry does about six| Vaccine these rosy figures can dras- 
stations are i q . hy itically change’ so someone better 
pmullion pounds a year at three cents! ger busy and get vaccine avail- 
: a pound, undercutting privately/able. F. T. 
crowded owned laundries which get five 
cents a ae Pi: Pressed Metal 
FLINT, Mich. — A delegation] Maybe this is one of the reasons ort P ° 
of UAW presidents of local sey ham Brown, a en pennies w ers won't bite 
visited relief stations here crowd-|former superintendent was fired. amt 
ed because of heavy unemploy-|It’s well known that Brown bitter- _ non-union deal | 
ment. One of them reported it!ly op the segregation on jobs|. PORT HURON. — The Pressed 
looked like the same story’as in}and housing, as well as opposing) Metal Workers, members of UAW 
Hoover's time, except the faces)making inmates stool on one an- who have long been the victims 
were different. other through a a sys-/0f wat a eneers §aa 
ting f .|tem. But some people say Brown)‘acec now with a demand to abol- 
lief aii Caml Masts’ con ae have gotten fired because/ish their union in everything but 
name, 


they i ‘he smel mething and asked 
— ad Vt» ee and) were gers tom sentitg’ go?| Frederick Richmond, a New 
ose 2 8 pre Ahecgpr te Maybe this was why there was a York operator, takes over companies 
ate oii s Aor A pos Turner Sresi- secret meeting of DeHoco’s com-|like Pressed Metals, for what he 
dent of Fisher Body, Local 598, missioners after the strike of wo- 
Accompanying him were presidents ie" inmates, a 
of other locals, Jim Bishop, Buick: press was barred. ihe laundry 


profits might be the $1,600,000 
idial ekoe, ee . Plug; mere question at DeHoco, still buried! 


Turner said further in his news- under the dirty linens. 


saves in taxes. Then he sells the 
assets for what he can get. He pro- 
posed. to the UAW that the work- 
ers would have to give up all union 
conditions, so as he could make 
money. 

He brought in one named Mor- 
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lion dollars to meet the situation.!spoken in. this form of blackmail, 
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IN CASE you're wondering what the FBI is doing these days 
besides harassing foreign-born and readers of the Michigan Worker, 
you should know they visit the Hungarians who came here re- 
cently. They tell them they have to keep the job they were given. 
or they will be sent back to Hungary. We learned that 100 Hun- 
garians would go back if they got a chance. About 180 of the 
crowd that came here, never got a job. 3 

* 

WITH all this noise about Beck and Hoffa, maybe you'd like 
to hear that a recent study by the Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 
(FDIC) lists 671 cases of bank embezzlements. Money stolen each 
year by bankers totals $600,000,000 a year according to Lester 
Pratt, a government accountant. * | | 


* , 
A GM SPOKESMAN the other day complained that “the busi- 
nessman is in the doghouse.” The doghouse the GMer talks about 
is lined with mink and pearls and has a yacht tied up outside. 
* 


DR. SAM BROWNELL, new superintendent of Detroit 
School Board picked by the Detreit Newsy has been picked as a 
member of the leading bunch of choppers that run the Detroit 
Economic Club, which is the outfit. that recently sponsered Her- 
bert Kohler. So the Detroit teachers shouldn’t be shocked at “what 
makes Sammy run” when they talk wage boosts to him and he 


runs. , 


* 

JOHN COLEMAN, retiring president of the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce, and head of the scabby Burroughs Adding Machine 
says, “politics is our business.” He sure said a mouthful on that 
one. By the way is politics — BUSINESS? . 


BEN GOLD, one-time president of the Fur Workers Union 
has had his Taft-Hartley frameup case dropped by the Feds. The 
U.S. Supreme Court tossed it out. One of the chief stools used 
against him was Ken Eggert, UAW’ International Rep. “How 
long, oh lord, How Long” before the UAW kicks that snitch 


Eggert out? bs 
SOME IDEA of how tough things are for workers is the news, 


via Guy Nunn’s 7:30 CKLW radio program, that there were 417 
garnishments of workers’ wages in three days recently, Many com- 


of a serum shortage. Similar plans| panies fire workers when a garnishment comes in against them. A 


in Lincoln Park were abandoned! 


bill to protect workers against the garnishment racket was killed in 
committee by the GOPers in Lansing recently. 
tee 
SOMEONE ought to tip off U.S. Senator Pat McNamara that 
a big story lies ini exposing the Curtiss-Wright agreement with 
Studebaker-Packard. 


ACCORDING to the Department-of Commerce, twice as many 
people are holding down two jobs as_a year ago. Some 3,700,000 
are holding down two jobs, with possibly twice that many looking 
for that”second job. : | 


HENRY FORD II says American capitalism is a “wonderful 
thing” since 78 percent of the national income in manufacturing last 
year. was distributed in wages to the workers. Gee, thanks, Henry. 
But what makes it wonderful for Henry is that the remaining 22 
percent, also created by the workers, didn't get distributed in wages. 

Footnote: Some Ford plants are going on four days a week. 

* ‘ 

- ONE of the hottest state AFL conventions will open here on 
June 24. Top talk will be on the merger with the State CIO. All 
hands involved in merger have to report progress by August 15 or 
AFL prexy, George Meany, will call his own conventions and merge 
labor’s family, which looks like as how it will be done. 

x 

THE AFL PAINTERS won 17% cents an, hour. Five cents for 
wages, 5 for vacation pay, 7% cents for pensions, some 5,000 paint- 
ers get the raises. It would bring the base rate to $3.12 an hour. 

* 

THE Detroit Times advises thousands of teen-agers how to 
get a summer job, “Go into business for yourself” and one of the 
“businesses” they advise is walking dogs. y advise the youth 
not to feel inferior, ‘it’s just the economic situation.” | 


ao =~ 


per column in the Flint Weekly ey 

eview where he reports on his' STEV E WILSON HERE 
trip, “we are working night and (Continued from Page 16) 
‘day on bombs and missiles to de-|the Michigan Worker and circula- 
stroy and kill, science is going out tion committees are urging all press 


‘ton, president of the Ferro-Cast 
Corp. of Santa Monica who has 
been described as a “specialist.” 
The “specialist” proposed to the 


workers that he would keep the' 


Detroit News palms off a 


phony school protest 


“LANSING.—The Stat Legisla-; persuading onlookers that they were 
ture a couple of weeks- ago was not obviously what they were. — 
The News without batting an 


plant running if the workers would;'the scene of an obviously put up), 
take a wage cut, ask pier over-'demonstration a aye nopp Ins n- 
time pay, give up their paid lunch) ditures for schools to be paid from| °’, “wie bs 
period, abolish SUB and cut down a tax on corporations. . wives of ordinary working cine 
their pension amount, also prac-| A handful ef Republican women, We asked around about Mrs. Popil, 
tically scrap their -working agree- got a “demonstration” of theirs| the leader and according to Guy 
ment on shop conditions. spread across eight columns of the’ Nunn, UAW broadcaster, she ‘in- 
The workers who were sucked Detroit News {a paper which con-|habits a 39-acre estate at Walled 
‘in two-years ago when labor costs fined to a back page a week be-|Lake, ‘surrounded by-a steel feyce, 
were cut 20 percent to “keep the/fore, a demonstration 6f 1,000 per-| with a private lake. Sinee _—" 
plant running,” were not biting a!sons, dernanding the Republicanjin that district she has fought al 
time, legislators stop starving the s¢liools| moneys -for public schools, while 
Morton had ‘appeared at a union|for funds). The Republican women|she herself sends her children to 
meeting and presented a 23-page|claiming to be non-partisan rank| private schools. Hér husband is a 
“new contract” and told the cae and file women were so swankily}tool and die manufaeturer. Some 
ers he would give them five min-|dressed that they had some trouble’ proletarian. 
utes to accept and they would have'_ === 
to take it or leave it. The workers’ |} 
answer was “No.” 


to build bigger planes and ma-|hyilders and readers to keep these 
chines of destruction.” two nights, June 14-15 clear to be 
Turner asks why not use all of ‘part this press building opera- 
this scientific knew how to help, tion. 
the workers in their troubles. He| Close to 150 subs have been sent 
antag is re a a —_ into the Worker, about half the 
week with no réduction in take-| goal. it’s expected that by the time 
home pay, for a bigger and broad-}Nelson visits here a goodly hunk 
er unempk mt insurance law to/of the ‘remainder of the 300 will 
thave been gotten. : -~ 


STELLATO 
(Continued from Page 16) 
the ranks of his fellow unionists. : 
It had been hoped that time and 
further experience might teach 
Boatin, as it has many others, that 
the unity of labor in the face of 
,| political witchhunting and employ- 
speed-|er efforts to divide and weaken la- 
up). Bishop points out that manage-|bor, would have changed his atti- 
ment always~when | is unem-|tude. Unfortunately he seems ‘in-} 
‘ployment stead to be continuing on a course ‘sub. 
intimidate the workers | calculated to serve his own ad-| scriptions Michigan edi-— o,. | eg Beep | 
speedup ‘pr on |vancement without regard’ to the| tion to Wm. Allan, editor, 2419 /| SE", «9 Second Branch: 9238 JOSEPH CAMPAU | 
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CIO in Michigan told newsmen that tained 


velopment and asked for “an ‘ade- ‘but would give the whole of hu-|Columbia River was 


vit eed 1 #2 


ded BR hes id i hae 0 
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Workers affected 


By WILLIAM ALLAN | 
DETROIT.— Gus Scholle, state son. The workers would move into 
president of the 700,000-member, these new homes, and he main- 
the Federal government 
he thinks the Federal government should buy the homes the workers 
should build low-cost homes for|leave in Hamtramck and Detroit 
workers whose plants move out to pay a proper price, then raze the 
the “cornfields.” This moveaway of slum areas or the old houses most 
shops is one of the most serious of the workers: live in, clear the 
questions ‘affecting labor every-! land and sell it to industry for build- 
where and is now a widespread ing new plants there too. 
un‘on busting move. | ‘This has got to be done, he said. 
Somd 163 plants have moved out Already out around Novi where 
of Detroit since 1950. Ford for ex-| new plants are going up, real estate 
ample has built gases g\sharks are out trying to buy up 
64 new plants “8 = SNR = land from the farmers cheap. They 
of which 17 s& oer ate dress in overalls, allow their beards 
have been. in “Sees “gss\to grow for several days and hope 
Michigan Ford =3eAO@MR S| when talking to farmers to get land 
workers now x : fat bargain prices. Then they will 
travelto Wayne, = ee \cut it up into lots and sell it at 
Mich., iv one 3 
case and soon 
some will start 
traveling to 
Novi but al- , 
ways further away 
homes in Detroit. Some will travel! necklace in the next five years. 
50 miles a day, 
Dodge in severa 


ee | don’t want to drive 50 miles aday, 
especially in winter to get to wor 
iat the new plants. Thousands wil 


‘be iasioded at these new 


1 years will build to 


miles out Grand River. The Dodge the old qnes and prepare the razed 
workers if present plans of the com- land for new factory sites, would 
pany continue as is, will have to mean that a city like Hamtramck 


drive 56 miles a day, but still live’ would not be left bankrupt. Dodge’ 


in the slum areas of Detroit, Ham-| pays 90 percent of Hamtramck’s 
tramck, taxes and if industry moves away 


Scholle’s. proposal would build from Hamtramck, then the city be-| 


new ow-cost housing right around comes a city of unemployed, unable 


DETROIT. — Just two months and hurt himself. 
ago, a cop, James Lesnau, was up) 
before a police trial board charged), , 
with beating up a Negro citizen, * — 
Robert Hitchell. He got off when c#izen within 


This is the second publicized 


the police “trial board” found him lice brutality \under the type of, % 


not guilty. Mitchell had to have regime this city has been having, 
hospital care. ‘Cobo, former Mayor Anyterp and 


Two weeks ago Lesnau was be-' thers, is an every day occurence 
ing accused again of being a party and covered up at all times by po- 
to beating, kicking, slapping this lice brass and city officials. 
time a 16-year-old Northwsetern’ A new gimmick by the police 
High School student, Raphael Wil-: top brass has been trotted out to 
liam Robinson. He (Robinson) was aid in the coverup. Police trial 
halted by Lesnau and his partner boards, made up of cops, which 
when he was parking his car and “try” a cop for beating up a citi- 
asked about the contents of his zen, used to. conduct the white- 
yy When he asked “what poc-! wash behind closed doors. Now 
cet,” he was called a “smart they invite the press, but the ver- 
n - r.” dict is still the same, whitéwash. 


When Robinson asked~“to go 


drag labor and 
in protecting citi- 
Receiving Hospital. In the Mit-'|zens from these ever increasing 
chell case the cop said he tripped: beatings and sluggings by cops. 


Reteneetare > . . ‘ 
#-. | fabulous prices to the workers who #” 


from their, which will encircle Detroit like a} 2° ! 


Scholle said that this plan of his: 
build houses at the new plants, 
a huge plant at New Hudson, 25 and for the government to buy up 


ating and slugging of a Negro would bring in $340,000,000 
the last month. Po-' year, sufficient to take care. of; W458 slandered, 


ithe plant being built at New Hud- ,to make ends meet and those tax-! 
payers left, the workers, will have 


to carry an impossible lead. 

Scholle said in some places it’s 
impossible to put the new auto- 
‘mated machinery into the old 
plants which stand three and four 
stories high. The tremendous 
— would send the machinery 
crashing throngh to the ground 
floor. 

He, of course, bitterly opposed 
the runaway shop policies i Len 
of the companies who use any ex- 
'cuse to leave for anti-labor areas, 
“soft” spots where low’ wages, 
ispeedup and a weak organization 
‘can exist. 
| A drive to organize the unor- 
‘ganized must go with these run- 
ays who go outside Michigan, 


ihe 


‘the workers will fit in and live at. 


Michigan, because the upkeep of 
Michigan is paid for taxes by busi- 
ness taxes, 14 percent and con- 
‘sumer taxes 68 percent. Now he 


the burden of taxes on these least 
able to pay, the consymers, by 
adding either 2 cents on every pac 
of cigarettes, or proposed a “shot 
for a tot,” by increasing the tax 
on beer and whisky in order to get 
money to pay teachers a full salary 
next week and have kids get to 


school. : 
| Scholle repeated that taxation 
must be based on, ability to pay 
and che corporations are able but 
‘unwilling. He proposed a corpora- 
ition profits tax of 14 percent which 


hool. needs, raise state employes 
keep open hospitals, mental 


| wages, 
help build low cost 


Institutions, 
ousing. 


| 


Steve Nelson 


here June 14-15 


| Steve Nelson, veteran working 
‘class fighter and builder of the 
Daily Worker and Worker, will 
| visit Detroit, Friday, June 14, and 


Saturday, June 15, to aid the cir- 


> 


‘meet Steve. 
| Ths public affairs committee o 


| (Continued on Page 15) 


said. But right at this moment 
| labor has to start to do something 
} about thousands of workers 
lants| don’t know where their plant will 


who 


n Michigan. Or how and where) 


He said that it’s not high taxes| 
that’s driving» companies out of| president of UAW-Ford Local 600, 


said the employers want to increase. 


q| the most of it. Stellato charged he: 


olle proposes plan to help 


; 
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{ 
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Stellato pours scorn on 
Boatin's singing ,May14 


DEARBORN. — Carl Stellato, cipled trade union position of Wal- 
‘ter Dorosh, recording secretary of . 
poured scorn cia ‘the Ford Local 600 Tool and Die 
| sp ans er bere Bis unit. Dorosh refused to accommo- 


local, Paul Boatin, for Boatin’s gate U. §. Senator Butler whe 
“singing” to a Senate Internal Se- wanted to open a quiz on what 
‘curity hearing in Washington, May, was the “Progressive Caucus’ in 
‘Ford 600. Butler wanted’ Dorosh 


14. Boatin faces charges by Stel-' ) 
| t 
lato because of claims he made to name people who worked with 


! |him, all of which the well known 
that Stellato tried to buy off * shop leader and key . progressive 
‘member of Boatin’s election slate! in Ford 600 scornfully declined to 
with a $205 a week job. Boatin in 40. 
a letter to UAW president Walter; Carl Stellato, defended Dorosh’s 


: right not to be a stoolpigeon and 
Reuther made the charge, asked | his right to used the Fifth Amend- 


ies of the letter, which is union union from attack by the foes of 
‘matters, to the anti-labor Detroit! labor like Butler and his crew of 


—ei 
—_!_ 


| 


newspapers, who of course made, witchhunters. mM 
Two other members of the lo- 


‘eal, John Orr, vice-president, and 
Jimmy Watts, editor of Ford Facts, 


“were also subpoenaed. As far as 
eral weeks ago Dixiecrat Senator jg known they conducted them- 


Eastland hastened to: place a sub-| ives jike trade unionists. They 
poena in Boatin’s hand, figuring a: 
job could be done for Ford against; WET quizzed in an executive ses- 
the’ union. |sion. Stellato accompanied them 
* ‘into the sessions as a consultant. 

BOATIN went through the plant’ 4 Michigan Communist Party 


showing the subpeona, telling all, ft PE 2. 
and sundry he would have some-/SPO%¢sman com : ‘ports . 


thing to “tell Eastland.” He sure, Of Boatin’s testimony said that: it . 
did, according to reports. he “sang” | seems strange, that only in 1957, » 
like a bird, producing on the stand’ after Boatin’s reinstatement to of- 


all the pat anti-Communist “disil-' fn tn he Enel abioin: GODS ake 
lusionments” some of his odious hi at , TORS 
predecessors have done. He of UF to him to deciare that 


‘course brought it up to date, throw-! become “disillusioned” in the Com- 
ing in Hungary andthe 20th Con- munist Party as a result of events - 
| gress sol the CPSU for “authenti- jn the Soviet Union and other So- 
city... 7 batall , 
Mahi “cane” . _ | cialist countries. | 
oatin ‘sang’ in executive ses-/" “a4. party . spokesman said - 


sion for about an hour, according a 
toStellato, then was put on. the: further, that the fact is that long 
witness stand for*some minutes. | before these supposed events, Boat- : 
This gave the press copy for anti- gin was expelled from the party iu 
Communist stories. He was whip- Detroit because he insisted on plac- — 
ped olf. quickly and_ Stellato hi biti a 
charges he will be a star witness "8 ‘S Personal ambmions above 
- future witchhunts. __|the needs of preserving unity" in 


In contrast to this was the prin-' (Continued on Page 15) , 


eee aa. 7 — 


16 other people 
are named in the charges with 
Boatin. When this story broke sey- 


| 


ea tt ree 
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Many call to end.nuclear test, Letters say end bomb ‘madness’ 


DETROIT. — Last week the, AT a Mother's Day” celebration tomorrow.” The letter -also cited tivity in the water? And ditto the that the U.S. and U.S.S.R. have 


League Americans of. Romanian descent 
s . eo 
for Peace and. Freedom (WIL) en- from —— and To — 
dorsed a resolution calling for a coo esoceiney Oleg gtd i te 
/ ; & urging President Eisenhower to use 
cessation of nuclear tests. At the his high office to reach an under- 
WIL statewide annual meeting in| standing with other interested 
Birmingham, it also supported the | powers in order fo put an Gnd to 
idea of demilitarized area in Ger- all tests with nuclear arms. 
many guaranteed -by both East; The letter reads in , “This 
and West. Delegates also voted to|(Ban H-Tests) Mr. President, would 
back spendingy of $2,000,000,000 not only: give the mothers of our 


Women’s International 


‘Pope Piys XII recent statement on 
baning the H-Tests. 
2 o 

IN the Public Letter Box of the 
| Detroit News a number of letters 
appeared _under the headline 
“ASKS END TO H-BOMB “‘MAD- 
|\NESS.” The letters reads as fol- 
low: TO/THE EDITOR: “If Dr. 
‘Schweitzer’s warning is true, then 


' 


fish? If so, aren't we also getting enough power to kill each other in 
radioactivity in milk via grass? We!toto, where do we go from there? 
are worried after reading this warn-| Mr. Libby may piously ‘soothe 
ing. What can we as indivicuals do!the gullible with his claim that the 
'to end this madness?” Signed Mrs. tests aren’t overly injurious to hu- 
Betty Ricter. man’ life (there are enough scien- 

TO THE EDITOR: “My sin-/tists who will agree and enough - 
cérest congratuiation on your May, who will disagree with him, so let's 
12, lead editorial. The idiotic spec-|not get into that argument) but 
tacle of Dulles and Gromyko end-| given enough time with enough. | 
lessly proclaiming that his govern- tests (let's get the Chinese, the Eng- - 
ment cannot halt the nuclear tests lish, the French, the Portuguese, et 


by the U. S. government in foreign country the best consideration and we cannot afford to be silent about 
aid for economic, “not military” de-| honor that they so rightly deserve,'the H-bomb. Is it true that the 
polluted? Is it 
manity, the assurance .of. life :with-|true that plankton in water -has 
out fear of the horrors of today and | many. thousand: times: the! radio! #e- 


‘unilaterally (is there a law against al into these tests) and nobody will - 
‘such unilateral action?) would be with Mr. Libby since our | 
one:loud bore were it not so serious | osre 


a matter, Since everyone agrees 
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Ask H-Test Ban 
As Poll Shows 


again it’s Minnesota 


WE HATE to keep harping 
about our Worker supporters out 


in Minnesota, but people keep 
-aski ig us how come they've been 
so much more successful that 
others in picking up readers. 

To begin with, they organized 
~ a high-powered four-man com- 
mittee to give direction te The 
Worker circulation and fund ef- 
- forts. The committee consists of 
Meridel LeSueur, leading. au- 
a Clarence Hathaway, former 

sa 6 Worker editor; Martin 

local Communist leader; 

: Gaetets Sharp, former farm la- 

bor leader in the Dakotas and 
- Minnesota. 

This committee has been get- 
ting in touch with readers, for- 
mer -readers, other friends and 
possible friends of The Worker. 
It reaches them both for action 
- on the ‘major political issues 
. tackled in The Worker, as well as 
for aid in circulating and finane- 


- ing the paper. 


ae 


LAST WEEK, a Minnesota 
University scientist presenting 
some startling facts in a radio 
interview, regarding radioactive 
fallout in the midwest as a result 
of nuclear bomb-testing. Our 
Worker Committee wrote this 
up, had it mimeographed, sent 
copies to readers and friends of 
the paper, urgéd they take some 
specific actions to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Their letter also noted the part 
plaved by this-newspaper in the 
campaign against H-bomb test- 
ing, an suggested contributions 
to the papers fund appeal. This 
is one way in. which con expect 
to. raise $1,000 in the paper's 


drive, as well as to get 350) 
Worker subs by the end of June. 

Note to Illinois, Ohio, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsy}- 
vania, et al: Why not go and do 
likewise? 


eople Agree 


Special te The Worker 


WASHINGTON.—As Operation Plumbbob was preparing to convert the proving. 
grounds in Nevada into an atomic inferno in the latest series of U.S. A-bomb tests, a fresh- 
man senator from the Northwest called for a halt to hydrogen bomb explosions. Speak- 


ing on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger( D-Ore.) 
declared that “the civilized 
world should attempt to halt fur- 
ther hydrogen bomb detona- 
tions.” 

Sen. Neuberger'’s appeal came 
as a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was completing plans for 
holding the first. Congressional 
hearings on the effects of radio- 


active fallout. from nuclear ex-:. 


plosions. The hearings open 
Monday and will continue Tues- 
day and Wednesday; they will 
be resumed June 3-7, with the 
possibility of going over into the 
week of June 10. Both scientists 
and public witnesses will be 
heard. Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Cal.) is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee, 


Sen. _Neuberger’s- appeal _was 


at . 7 7 . % 
Strontium in N.Y. soil doub- 


led in year—Page 5 
British mothers alarmed by 

. H-bomb test—Page 5 
How Can We Hep Ban 
Nuclear Tests — an ex- 
change between Norman 
Cousins and A. B. Magil 
—Page ae 
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joined by the senior senator from 
Oregon, ‘Sen. Wayne Morse, who 
in a statement prepared for 
broadcast over 20 Northwest ra- 
dio stations urged the govern- 
ment “to give a new impetus to 
disarmament by halting its nu- 
clear test explosions right now, 
and challenging Mussia to do the 
sa.ne, 

_ The ) power of oF public sentiment 


a 


The Pilgrims Gathered, The World Heard... 


_By LESTER RODNEY 


FOR those New Yorkers / 


who rode the “Freedom 
Trains’ down to Washing- 
ton, the sense of excitement, 


of being part of a rivulet in 


‘a’ mighty, ee: stream, 
‘began. when’ foot in 
eet eae Pe ac Alley : 

At was Friday, May 17, ‘1957, 


: IMAGE tote FREE- 
ig” Sie, York bo Wenig! 


The scene » front the steps of the Cikesks Memicial 


New York to see a Negro and 
white;—or a group of Negroes 
and whites, wal ing together, 
but hundreds and hundreds 
moving together through a rail- 
road station with obvious com- 
mon destination is still. some- 
thing a little special. Many wore 
union buttons. There was about 
all of them the buzz and anima- 
tion ef people going somewhere 
important, . 

_ A large sign, visible from a 


- long way off, was suspended at 
me ee to the stairs down 


19 and 20. It read: 


There were 25 coaches in 
each train, One contained main- 
ly-church groups and the other 


mainly trade unionists. 
banners hung from the windows 
o£ several cars of the latter, to 
inform the New Jersey, Penn- 


sylvania, Delaware -and Mary- 


land countryside . adjoining the 
tracks. that “DISTRICT 65, 
RWDSU, AFL - Clo SUP- 


PORTS PILGRIMAGE FOR 


FREEDOM.” District 65. is part 


‘of ‘the Retail; Wholésale at 
Department Store Workers Un-’ 
‘jon. Its members were out in 


force, were: in- fact, the largest 
@' union’ ¢ontingent' ‘td be - 
seen in Washington, The “larg- 


Huge | 


est store in the world,” Macys, 
was also solidly represented on 
the Freedom Trains, Local “1S” 
buttons - proudly proclaimed. 

* 


BOTH TRAINS~ were - full 
when the union train pulled out 
ahead of the church contingent 
at 7:20 am, amid friendly win- 
dow-to-window badinage. - 


unionists were the first fo reach 
Newark, and picked up some 


waiting Jersey pilgrims at that 
station. But somewhere, between 
Newark and Washington 
church train. ‘slipped - 
was 


(Contd on.Page 13) 


on the H-bomb tests was further 
reflected in remarks. made in a 
recorded television interview by 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), 
chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Appropriations subcommit- 
tee. Mahon called for a $3 billion 
cut in President Eisenhower's 
$38 billion arms budget and pro- 

the government halt test- 
ing of big H-bombs “insofar as 
possible,” but continue testing 
smaller atomic weapons. 

* 


NEUBERGER and. Morse 
spoke a few days alter the Su- 
eme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
1ad addressed an appeal to the 
U. §. Congress and British Par- 
liament urging the creation of an 
interparliamentary committee to 
explore ways. of reaching agree- 
ment for ending all nuclear 
weapons tests. Neither senator 
mentioned the Supreme Soviet 
appeal. 
Citing the recen: warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous 
medical missionary, philosopher 


(Continued on | Pa ge | nas 
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63% 


SIXTY-THREE PERCENT of 
the American people want a 
halt to further H-bomb tests, ac- 
cording to the latest Gallup 
Poll. George Gallup described 
this as “a dramatic change in 
the public’s thinking” campared 
with last fall when only 24 per- 
cent supported Adlai Stevenson's 
proposal to suspend H-bomb 
tests. 

The Gallup Poll asked the 
question: 

“Tf all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any 
more tests. with nuclear. weap- 


ons and H-bombs, should the 


United States agree to stop, or 
not?’ 

The results show that 653 per- 
cent wanted the United *States 
to agree to stop the tests, 27 
percent were “pposed, while 10 
percent had no opinion. 

Three years ago only. 20 per- 
cent favored halting the tests, 
71 percent wanted them to 
continue, — percent expressed 
no Opinio 

Be Gallup Poll also reported 

ns ee of the American 
peo think there is real danger 


radioactive fallout of A-— 


and. H-bombs; 28 percent think 
there’s ‘no dariger; 


20 percent 
cant say. 
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Rank and File Upsurge 
Puts Beck on the Skids 


By GEORGE MORRIS | | 
WASHINGTON—Developments have moved fast both among the rank “and file of 


the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and in labor's top leadership toward the remov- 
al of Dave Beck from the presidency of the 1,500,000-member organization. While locals 


the organization were : 

i ee for Beck's resignation|verdict on Beck was not his use completely guilty of violating the 
and the IBT’s top leaders were dis-|of the Fifth Amendment. He was|basic trade union law that union 
cussing ways to do it, the AFL-CIO simply found guilty for pen funds are a sacred trust, belonging 
executive council meeting here junion funds. The Council did not 
dealt the blow that is likely to prove|base itself only on the accusations tected and safeguarded for the in- 
decisive. 'thrown at Beck by the Senate terests of the members. 
The council, after hearing , Committee which he refused toi “Whether Beck stole fands or 
summarv of the mountain of varb O e on grounds of possible ‘borrowed them, the record shows 
dence of corruption against Beck |S¢/f-incrimination. he basis was he took advantage of his position 
piled up in Senate racket hearings, the evidence brought Aa poe himjas a trade union official to use 
unanimously found him “guilty as by bas and materia t money belonging to dues-paying 
charged” of “gross misuse of union made public, in Some cases’ DY members for his own personal gain 
funds entrusted in his care” and | Beck himself, outside the commit-' and profit.” 

tee. Nor did the council sit in Meany, feeling optimistic on the 


removed him finally as a member)‘ ) ) 
of the council and as a vice-presi- |judgme nt as a court of law. It! outcome of the struggle with Beck, 


dent. The second blow came on |sat as a court of Jabor’ on his'saw the outcome as a vindication 
the followihg day when the coun-|¥!0" ethics. of the AFL-CIO merger and 
-~cil unanimously named John Eng-| “Whether he has violated any|points out both the former AFL 


lish, the aged secretary-treasurer of jlaws, state or federal, dealing with and CIO members of the top body 
the IBT, to the vacancy. This was)theft, misappropriation or embez-,were unanimous in their actions. 
not a shot in the dark. English|zlement, is not for us to consider, Meany, of course, had in mind that 
made his position clear. He told or determine,” said the council./Beck has been against the merger 
the council as he took his ‘seat as|“There is not the faintest question'and has been seeking to disrupt 
in our minds, however, that he is it since. 


{Out of Reach! \ 


a member: ‘in| 
“We're going to wash our |, 
dirty linen. You and the rest of | 
American labor are going to be 
proud of us again.” : 
Meany represented English as 
desiring to “get rid of Beck.” Eng- 
lish is_also reported to be the run-' 
ning mate with John T. OBrien,’ 
an IBT vice-president of Chicago) 
who announced his candidacy 
against Beck on a “clean up” ticket. 
THE FACT is becoming evi- 
dent that both the top leaders 
of the IBT and the AFL-CIO 
council were spurred to act by 
, the rank and file revolt sweep-- |, 
ing through the giant union's 
ranks. The executive council's 
members, some of whom récent- 
ly talked of even expelling the 
IBT, have found it possible and 
necessary to change their course 
by. the rise of the revolt in the 
IBT. The perspective of remov- 
ing Beck and avoiding a split 
in the American labor movement 
became a realistic one. | 
The most influential forces of the 
powerful district councils in Chi-' 
cago, San Francisco, - Cincinnati, 
and other areas are openly calling, 


to the members and to be _pro-| 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
‘Benson is going after farm price 
supports with a meat ax. 
knows that he cannot succeed if 
he admits his real intentions—to 
take the props out from under 
agriculture, as a preliminary*ste 
to removing several million small’ 
and medium-size farmers from 
the scene. | 

For that reason he has wel- 
comed the current campagin to 
slash the welfare items in the 
federal budget. He intends 
“hitching his plans” to slash 
price props “to the present Fed- 
eral economy ‘sentiment,’ ac- 
cording to a Wall Street Journal 
dispatch of May 15 (see accom- 
panying reproduction). 

If he wins voter support on 
the economy issue, the WS] indi- 
cates, he will then “press Con- 
gress to cut price supports.” 

The Agriculture agg is 
now wahing. however, on Con- 
gressional legislation to pursue 
his aims. “Benson squeezes 
price support levels down,” the 
WS] reported on May 21, “while 
seeking power to cut still lower.” 
He 4+ to hold next year’s 
yee supports as low as he legal- 

y can, WSJ said, 

His present “low- support pol- 
icy contrasts with last year”’—an 
election year—“when Benson 
boosted supports above levels in- 


He 


Benson Tries a New Dodge 


Benson’s Strates 

e Aims to Win Voter 
Then Press Congress 
To Cut Price Supports 


i oeteeeeentemememenael 


a 


dicated by the (legal) formulas,” 
the WSJ says in its May 21 
issue.) , ) 

“Benson maintains prices in 
many cases must go lower,” the 
WSJ reports. “For some, he fig- 
ures, that would mean supports 
below present legal minimums.” 

He is determined, the WSJ 
indicates, that the farmers must 
“absorb the loss.” 


AFL-C1O Says Civil Rights Bill 
ls a Must for This Session — 


Special te The Worker the bill on the floor despite East- 
WASHINGTON — Civil rights/land. 
legislation “is a must for the 85th} The anti-civil rights forces have 
Congress, declared the AFL-CIO this year injected “two new pho- 
in a statement issued by its execu- ney issues,” says the.council. -One 
tive council here last week. is the guarantee of trial by jury 
“It must not be permitted to to civil rights violators. 
die again in 1957—as in years The other “phoney” issue is the 
past,” the council said. “Results;“;jght-to:work” amendment. spon- 
are still possible this year — but sored by Senator John McClellan 
only if decisive action is taken which is “intended only to divide 
without further delay. the liberal forces, who resist a 
The statement was issued as the/‘right - to - work” amendment _be- 
bill~HR 6127 reported out by the cause they ‘know its one purpose is 
House Rules Committee came up'to destroy the labor movement.” 
for action, but faced some danger-| Jn one respect the AFL-CIO 
ous Dixiecrat maneuvers. ‘took & step backward on civil 
The council said it endorses rights in its own house. The va- 
HR 6127 “even though we prefer;cancy caused by the death of Wil- 
stronger action.” That bill is ajlard Fownsend, one of its two 
“minimum,” the council insisted. |Negro vice-presidents, was filled 
Denouncing Senator . Eastland,'by Karl Feller, president of the 
Chairman of the Senate Judiciary|Brewery Workers. ~ That ‘leaves 


for Beck’s exit. Some are express- 


ing support for O’Brien, others are —AFL-CIO News 


Committee for holding up the bill,|just A. Philip Randolph as the sole 
the council called for ways to get'Negro on the 29-man council. 


just demanding Beek get- out. 

A battery of IBT attorneys is 
due to meet in St. Louis this week- 
end to consider a draft of the 
union’s reply to the AFL-CIO 


Ethical Practices Committee, By JOSEPH CLARK 
charges of corruptive influences 
within the union. Ht appears that! FROM. the McCarthy-lov- 
a meeting of the IBT's executive ing Chicago Tribune, N. Y. 
“— a “re. to a called to |Daily News and Hearst news- 
consider the reply. at meeting : : 
may get the demand of a group| P@pers, to the N. Y. Times &S 
of IBT vice-presidénts—possibly a,quite a leap on many issues. “propaganda advantage” by _pro- 
majority of the board—for Beck’s;But é¢ven a three-year old toddler posing the “open skies” plan, as he 
removal. would have been able to jump the/did at Geneva in 1955. But it’s 
sae ms ‘difference between the McCarthy- dastardly of the Russians to ac- 
ANOTHER of the by-products ite press and the Times on Admiral! cent the plan! : 
of the Beck scandal is the prepa-| Art ur Radford's blast against dis-| “Furthermore. 
ration by the AFL-CIO of two;armament. | warned by the august Times that 
more codes of ethics for trade’ | ; 
unions —one on_ the handling of hower Administration. It concerns}troversial.” Two years ago it was 
finances, the other on rules fot|the report brought back by Presi-jthe official U.S. condition for dis- 
democratic procedures and_ trials dent Eisenhower's representative at}armament progress. Now, when 
in unions. ithe UN disarmament talks in Lon-)the Russians have agreed to it, the 
Both are designed to head off ajdon. “At this point,” says ‘syndi-'Times says it’s so “controversial” 
raft of legislation now in the con-|cated _ columnist . Doris - Fleeson|that we must heed Admiral Rad- 
gressional. hopper and in some|(May 21), “the battle is for the} ford and reject all disarmament pro- 
state legislatures, prescribing rules President's ear.” 
for unions, in some instances in-| And here’s the potion which the 
corporating ‘numerous provisions|N. Y. Daily News editorial (Mayon. . 
for cooeeent unions and re-|21) pours into the President’s ear:| The Times praises the “school of 
stricting political action by labor.; “Stassen is no ball of fire at in-|thought” which “includes not 7 
Meany,’ who in the early. stages ternational poker. Gen. Eisenhower military men like Admiral Radford, 
of the Senate racket ‘héarings,/so ardently desires arms cuts that|who bluntly declares that the So- 
talked of full cooperation to the he may be-in a frame of mind to|viets cannot be trusted on either 
committee, now says that “we wiil/be suckered by ry Kremlin.” disarmament or anything else 


not however cooperate-4or legisla- } 
tion for the ‘purpose of hamstring-| THE TIMES, of cours, is much|State Department and other Gov- 
ing unions.” He denounced Sen-'more refined. But its attack against|ernment agencies, and to some ex- 
ator John McClellan, chairman of|coming to any agreement with the|tent Secretary Dulles himself.” 
the racketyprobers, for sponsoring;Soviet Union on disarmament is kia. igh 
the Dixiecrat “right-to-work” = up Admiral Radford’s alley.}. HOW MUCH this “school of 
amendment to the Bill of rights. . ‘Times leading editorial (May|thought” includes the Times comes 
ae fr } |21) reproves the Soviet Union for}out most clearly when it concludes: 
IT IS SIGNIFICANT, that the gaining a “ anda . adv 
main+,ground!. for the:rAFL-GiO byseizing’ on‘) ‘ Kiserihow- 
a sd @hibugd ey dei viss’ + fegeren le y vac ewaenny elie) eld. AE > PTE OB AMOTY Ol | 
Gee Si ‘wo sant 7s 4 ecntdamiabick me, |. gain tdtne-cad 


ers still controversial ‘open skies’ 
plan to make sweepjng proposals 
of their own.” ; 

That's an amazing statement, 
once you get. past the Aesopian 
language. It was all well and good 
for President Eisenhower to seek a 


and aerial inspection is agreed up- 


[ment unless it is accompanied by a 


the President is’ 
The issue had split the Eisen-|his “open skies” plan is “still con-| 


posals, no matter how much ground | 


It also includes members of the 


Will U. S. Scuttle Its Own ‘Open Skies’ Plan? 


Worker. Says the News: 
settlement of world problems, in 
particular the 
unification. ... 

That will give some idea of how 
sincere the Times, and others like 
it, were in the past, when they 
cpa that the only thing that's 
holding up disarmament was ‘the 
failure of the Russians to a to 
international_ inspection and con- 
trol. So now that there is a wide 
area of agreement between the 
ser a the U.S. on —_ i 
and gr inspection imes 
says, Net's wait till all world code 
lems are resolved. 

Even the Wall Street 


problem of German 


all who think as Radford 
does.” 


The “editorial curse” in ques- 
tion was an article which showed 
that the Administration was divid- 
ed on its own disarmament pro- 
mg It also quoted such journa- 
istic Bo as. Marguerite 
Higgins of the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
bune and Max Lerner of the N. Y. 
Post, as differing with the Radford 


viewpoint, —_ : 

ournal,|~ Miss Higgins had agreed with 
which also has some words' President hower's statement 
for Radford, must disassociate it-|that the Russians were seriously 
self from the rabid implication of seeking disarmament. But she dis- 
Radford’s position tha htte Hydro-|agreed with the President’s explan- 
gen-bomb suicide race must go on.|ation that it was because the Rus- 
Thus, the WSJ -cautions (May 21):'sians were feeling an ecoriomic 

“We hope Admiral Radford) pinch, Miss Higgins wrote that it 
wasn't himself implying that there! was strength, not weakness, that 
shouldn't be any efforts toward a/ was “gi. ~ainelgnter Union to 
disarmament agreement with the! make its di t moves. Max 
Russians. For the difficulty with|Lerner, the Post columnist, neve 
that view is that it automatically | Radford’s “effort to drop a block- 
forecloses any possibility of curtail-| buster on the delicate disarmament 
ing the arms race. It makes a sat-|talks, soon to be resumed in Lon- 


isfactory agreement not merely;don... .” Si ahs “ 
dubious but impossible.” . When those talks are resumed 
Kc. public opinion will have a lot to do 
The N. Y, DAILY NEWS, in|—if registered with Senators and 
the editorial which waver the red|with the White House—as to wheth- 


herring at President Eisenhower,|er real steps are taken toward dis- 
who ‘differ|armament under a fool-proof sys- 


warns all and sun 


rhe reso apn he | 
visdbility “of* any itmhartient die” 
Spat PES OPP LRG, 


with “that: th tem of aérial and ground c 
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2 ) for the Protection of the Foreign 
Wins Born and hundreds of friends 
whose support was basic in saving 


-tme from conviction and imprison- 
ment. I also want to express ap- 
reciation for the able and effective 
egal defense by my attorney, Miss 
Pear] M. Hart. : 
“I cannot leave unmentioned the 
distorted, biased and misleading 
‘ stories carried by the cays. daily 

_|mewspapers, in Chicago else- 

HE WAS sentenced to a “arate A a ean. to try 
, year term in Folsom Prison. As|Witkovich and myself as criminals. 

Me I beware ay ‘a result of mass pressure, he was} “All of them concealed the es- 
sattiog, the Midwest Coamittes for released on parole after serving 28 sence of the real charges against 
the Protectio n of Foreign Born ‘months of his sentence. The In-|us, namely that we refused to play) 
The Worker, the National Guar. temational Labor Defense Jed the) the role’ of informers against our 


dian and the progressive language campaign for his release. friends and associates in the labor (4) 4 
publications. | 


From’ 1935 through 1939, Kel-;- movement, ? World News (2) 6 
Keller had been indicted along #t as head of the Communist Party; “To The Worker, the National) Jackie nee 12) 8 
with George Witkovich, a Chicago in the Akron, Ohio area assisted (Guardian, the progressive langauge Perry Como (4) 8 | 
printer, for refusing ‘to anaeeer thé historic organizational cam- publications who told the true’ Sid ‘Caesar (4)°9. Caesar's final 
questions about his associations 


show—all request program 
and activities while awaiting de- , Lawrence Welk (7) 9 
portation. He had been ordered|’ Keller’s statement to The Work- George Gobel (4) 10 12 Augry-Men, Loew’s theatres, 
deported because of past activities €T Was: 


City of Hope Telethon (5) 10 p.m.! Rivera, 72nd St. Embassy 
in the Communist Party. “Dismissal of my case is a di- for 19 successive hours. Dean Great Man, Neighborhoods 
As secretary. of the Communist rect result of the Supreme Court; 


Martin—emcees all star show (Garment Jungle, Triboro Queens, 
Party of Los Angeles County injdecision on the Witkovich Case. | 


my thanks.” 

Your Hit Parade (4) 1 230 | other neighborhoods 
1930 he had assisted in the or-/The main issue in both cases was, Movie: Belles‘ot St. Trinian’s (Eng-: Bachelor Party, Victoria 
ganization of the agricultural, whether basic rights of liberties, 


lish 1954) (9) 11:30. Alstair Slim,’ Gold of Naples, Paris 
workers in California’s notorious the James Keller Defense Com-'’ 
of evening | Red Balloon& Lost Continent, Fine 


Joyce Grenfell. Best movie met! Naked Eye, Fifth Ave. Cinema 
Imperial Valley. Together with'mittee, the Midwest Committee’ | 
4 3 — ? TV | Arts 


| | Sunday, May 26 ‘Nana, Little Carnegie 
GERMANS SAY NO T0 City of Hope Telethon continued | Lust for Life, Plaza 
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Battle of Gettysburg (repeat) _ 
You Are There (2) 6:30 Overthrow 
of the Tweed Rin 
You ‘Asked For It (Hh $i 4 
Movie: Mr, and Mrs. Smith. wtih 
Carole Lombard, Robert Mont- | 
gomery (7) 7:30 
Ed Sullivan (2) 8. Jayne Mansfield 
plays violin 
Steve Allen (4) 8. Martha Raye, 


ae 
Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 
$64,000 Challenge (2) 10 
Mike Wallace (7) 10. Guest: Sen. 
Wayne Morse (D-Ore). _ 
What's My Line? (2) 10:30 
Late Show: George Washington 
re with Jack Benny (2) 
tee —_ Show: Lost Boundaries 
MOVIES 


Veteran Unionist 

Dismissal of Indictment 
CHICAGO — Following the dis-'seven others he was convicted 

missal of the two-year old indict-|under the state’s “criminal syndi- 

ment against him by Federaljcalism” statute because of this ac- 

District Judge Walter LaBuy, tivity. 

James Keller, ‘2 Chicago machinist,| 


expressed his gratification at the 
decision in a statement to The 


Saturday, May 25 


Italian Feature Movje (13) 12:15 
Afternoon : 
Mathematics and Music (4) 1:30 
Baseball: Dodgrs-Giants (9) 1:55 
Yankees-Senators (11) 1:55 
Congressional Closeup (2) 2:30. 
N. Y. State members of House of 
Representatives introduced, _ 
Mayor's Conference (2) 3 
ear pp film on Africa (4) 


Library Lions — educational shorts 


|paign of the rubber workers into story of our fight, may I extend 
industrial unions. | 
| 


Finishes up at 5 p.m. Sund: ‘Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 
Africa Today (4) a id ee Schweitzer & Hiroshima, 
Opera History (4) 9-30 a.m. 3 Astor—Brooklyn 


‘We Are All Murderers, 85th St. at 


from Saturday night (5) 7 a.m, La Strada, 52nd St. Transhux 
By PHYLLIS ROSNER 


BERLIN—Over three quarters’! 


of the West German~population 
are opposed to the Federal Army 
being — with atomic weap- 
ons and their storage on West 
German territory. 


quarters in Frankfurt. 


Eighty-seven percent of those) ernment should take the initiative 
in making proposals for German} - 


questioned opposed West Germ- 
any having atomic arms; 77 per 
cent declared that they were 


against the storage of these weap-/Society also rejects the use of 
ons ijn the Federal Republic; and atomic and nuclear weapons, the 


81 percent opposed atomic experi- 
ments. 

Erich Ollenhauer, leader of the 
Social Democrats, 
Bonn: 


declared in | 


; 


“We do not want any atomic’ 
weapons on German territory—not 
even nuclear weapons belonging 


to the Allied troops stationed in| 
West Germany.” 


He said that his party would opis — & 
This is the result of a poll re- support a Big Power agreement) # Gags 
cently conducted by an institute on aerial inspection of zones, in-| 3 .- 
of public opinion, with its head- cluding German territory, and de-.| 


manded the West German Gov- 


unification on this basis. | 
The West German Red Cross) 


socety’s president. Dr. Wietz, has 
declared. The main task of the 
Red Cross is not only to alleviate 
disasters but to help prevent them, | 
he stated. 


—— ) 


MAO SWIMS THE YANGTZE, 
12 MELES IN 2 HOURS 


PEKING.-—The China Youth 
News last Saturday carried a 
feature story describing how 
China’s chairman Mao Tse-tung 
swim across the Yangtze. 

Chairman Mao swam’ from 
Wuchang to Hankow with a 
dozen young swimmers last May. 
He covered the distance of some 
20 kilometers (about 12% miles) 
in two hours, non-stop, with the 
river flow at about 1.6 metres per 
5 


When they swam half way, 
many of the young men, who 
were among the best swimmers | 
in Wuhan, had to take a rest in 
the accompanying boat, but Mao 
was still strong. He did not look | 
at all tired when he landed on | 
the other side. 

Mao crossed the Yangtze with | 
the same group of young men 
two more times in the following 
month, 


~ 
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TO DEFEND GRADY AND JUDY JENKINS | 
ASKS YOU TO HELP! 


Please send checks or money orders to 


_ Jack Shulman, 860 Riverside Drive, New York 32, N.Y. | 
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WORKER RATES 
l Year ...... $3,500 
‘6 months __-. 2.000 
“, DAILY WORKER ONLY 
“T year , 
6 months .... 
3 nionths ...- 
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_ SUBSCRIPTION RATE 


NAME eeeees Seeeeseseocesseere ee oe cavccesescsccccececeun- DATE e866 ee Game eeoeeeee 
ADDRES PIO APARTMENT NO. sever el 


CITY MeTTiTTiiitiie “Titi tiitiiil BONE. .coccee STATE. .cccccces 


Daily Worker — 35 E. 12th Street, New York 3 + 
Je tox FE, :& De Printing:€o.)0 « : 


“i 7 


| New Sub .-.-.- 


1 inonthe te diated 4.750 . 


Al li ee cate 
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eave the Federal Women's Prison 
‘at Alderson, W. Va., on Saturday. 


ed an eight-year sentence April 1. 


° #' still in jail: Robert Thompson, who 
The Jenkins Case Is the Newest and Rawest Violation. — 
of Civil Liberties in the United States 


THE COMMITTEE ae 


| Henry. Winston and Gil Green, 
| both eight years. 


~ 


eet eS 

_ . tote Se” eee ao 
Pn ee 
y be pene = ae 


Elizabeth Gurley Flynn 


American Scene: Novelist Eudora 
V’ :Ity discusses southern litera- 


Camera Three—Scenes from Mo- 
liere’s‘ Misanthrope—new transla- 
tion (2) 11:30 

Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon 

Open ‘Mind — psychoanalysis (4) 
12:30 i | 

Movie: Christopher Columbus (2)! 
1:30.. Fredric March, - Florence 
Eldridge : 

Baseball: Dodgers-Giants (9) 1:55 | 

Yankees-Senators (11) 1:55 

Mr. Wizard—science (4) 2:30 | 

ye on New York -(2) 3. How TV 
is used to teach biology, etc. | 

Last word (2) 3:30. Words ‘and; 


THREE more Communist lead-| 


ers, who have completed three-year 
sentences under the thought-control 
Smith Act, will be released this 
weekend. | 

Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, beloved 
veteran of more than half a cen-! 
tury-of workingclass struggles, will) 


Alexander Bittelman and Louis 
Weinstock will be freed Sunday, 
the former from the federal prison 
at Lewisburg, Pa., and the latter 
from the Federal House of Deten- 
tion, West Street, New York. 

V. J. Jerome was released May 
17; Pettis Perry and Arnold John- 
son on May 21. Gus Hall complet- 


Three Smith Act prisoners are 


is serving a seven-year sentence; 


Irving Potash, former Communist 
National Committee. member, is 
serving two years on a charge of 
illegal re-entry into this country 
after being deported. 


Saturday Manhattan 


TOHAIKOVSKY Cultural Club invites 
you to a Spring Cotton Dance—Sat. at 
8:30 -p.m.—189 Second Ave., cor. 12th St. 
Entertainment, dancing to Liova'’s,Or- 
chestra. Prizes for best cotton dress, candle 


lit buffet. Contr. $1.25. 


‘ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT of Jewish 
Peoples Chorus-—Sat. May 25, 8:30 p.m. at 
Town Hall under direction of Maurice 
Rauch, featuring ‘““‘Tvzei Brider’ oratorio 
based upon by I. L. Peretz, music by 
Jacob . Also “Rozhinkes Mit Mand- 
lin.”’ Assisting artists: Plorence Fields, so- 
prano; Howard Freed, tenor; William 
Wolfe, bass and others. Tix $1.50, $1.80 &, 


$2.40. Obtained at Jewish Music Alliance, | - 


1 Union 84. W., N.Y.C., or Town Hall box 
office. | 


Sunday 

A DAY TOGETHER for Justice! Sobell 
Boat Ride to Bear Mountain. . Sunday, 
May 26th. eee Adults $2.50, 
chfidren $1.: Board steamer at gangway 5, 
reer Park, between 9:15 &.10 a.m. or 


Ma a be Niro “URGn : ko 
‘Broadway, es Mii Cv iuborl. bc Abeees 


C2} srk cas sotbgqua eoneneiaicee (one) hd iol je Loo beduabreorya's 


Their Meanings | 
Zoo Parade (4) 3:30 | 
Johns Hopkins (7) 3:30 
Odyssey (2) 5. Ricket’s Charge at 


—— 
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Radioactivity 
Hikes Detroit 
Industry Hazard | 


DETROIT.—The City Coun- | 
cil has endorsed a plan to ex- 
pand the city’s industrial hy- 
giene program by adding 27 
new members to the Health De- | 
partment’s Bureau of Industrial 
Hygiene. 

Dr. William G. Frederick, di- | 
rector of the Health Depart- — 
ment, said the health of workers _ 


has become™a far greater prob- | 


lem since World War II because 
of the increased use of radioac- 
tive materials and chemicals in 
industry and the higher degree 
of mechanization. Present per- 
sonnel is able to inspect only 
about 37 percent of the city’s 
42,250 business concerns in any 
one year, he_said. 


The force will be augmented 
-by the new members, 698 new 
equipment, over the next three 
years. 


"3 ture (4) 10 a.m. | | 
1UN in Action (2) 11 | 


te W. 87th St. 


Third Ave. 
Rififi & Diabolique, 72nd St. Play- 
house. 
Tempest in the Flesh, Apollo 
Boy on a Dolphin, Albee B’klyn 


DRAMA eateie 
Simply Heavenly, 85th St. Play 
house, 150 W. 85th 
Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
wich Mews 
Brigadoon, Adelphia 
Visit To a Small-Planet, Booth 
Career, 7th Ave. South Theatre 
Purple Dust, Cherry Lane | 
A Hole in the Head, Plymouth 
Long Day’s Journey Into Night, 
Helen Hayes 
Good King Charles; Downtown 
Bells Are Ringing, Shubert 


| Take a Giant Step, Jan Hus Audit. 


My Fair Lady, Hellinger Theatre 
Three Penny Opera, Theatrede Lys 
Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
Inherit the Wind, National 

No Time For Sergeant, Alvin 
Separate Tables, Music Box 

Lil Abner, St. James 

Savoyards, Shakespearewrights, 264 


ee ee — ee | — 


Note New Address: — 


Jefferson Bookshop 
is now lecated at 


100 E. 16th St. 


GR 3-1782 


Classified Ads 


FOR SALE 


IMPORTED BICYCLE—26"’ Wheel, with 
pump and tool bag. SPEC. $29.95. Stand- 
ard Brand Dst., 143 Fourth Ave. (bet, 
13th & 14th Sts.) GR 3-7819. 

One hour free parking 


— 


—— 


MOVING AND STORAGE 


MOVING, storage, long distance pickup 
service, days, nights, weekends, economi- 
cal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 


————— 
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$25 COVERS EVERYTHING ... 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 


(2 days $15) 
(Day Camp — Night 
***°Show features Robert 


* 


(4 days $25) ' 
aPtrol, for Children) : 


McFerrin of Metropolitan Opera 


and David & Herta Marshall 


Speaker: Rev. Wm. Howard Melish. 4s 
You can't beat Wingdale—for recreation, fun—food—friendship 


Dancing every night — Zestful. entertainment 


WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 
507 Sth Ave. YUkon 6-6819 Wingdale 3261 


~**- ****. 6% **se*eenssee”eesee oe ees 4S SS 4% SS OO OO SS SS Oo SS * @ 
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MONUMENTS 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


B .s «1410 “WASHINGTON AVE. 
if Cor. 170th St., Bronx 56, N.Y. ' 


te (ore clot Tele) JErome %-6042, 
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Around the State 


AAUN ELECTS and low interest, long term financ- 


t we 
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Future of American Socialism. 
Debated at Forum in Newark — 


NEWARK.—An audience of 125; socialist movement in the U.S. as a 
showed lively interest in the dis-);desirable objective, none placed it 
cussion of the topic “American So-|as a near prospect. All speakers 
cialism and the Future” at a So-| viewed positively the exchange and 
cialist Forum held last week here}debate of varying viewpoints on 
at Tunis Manision. The speakers|how socialist ideas can be ad- 
were the state chairman of the} vanced in this country. 
Communist Party of New Jersey,| Dellinger urged the “practice of 
: 14, for the, hospitall- Martha Stone Asher, David Dellin-! socialism” through cooperative 
state to "geote at tent a Pad: ger, an editor of “Liberation,”| colonies. Braverman said the “crisis 
zation. © a Cie ‘dent Paul, magazine of the Fellowship of Rec-| of the left” required discussion and 
ing to State Beane wx onciliation headed by Rev. A. J.|study to evolve a new ideological 
Krebs. de thik stutecenal ind Muste, Dan Roberts of the Social-| platform to which Americans might 

Krebs me bam, seek bef, " the ist Workers Party, Harry Braver-! rally. Roberts predicted a revolt of 
he ap ared last W © Seite “|man, an editor of the “American| the rank and file in the trade tinions ’ 
Assem ly Committee sd Welf: “| Socialist” and Max Schachtman of|and a big swing to left among the 
tions, Public Health Iva ? bil the Independent Socialist League.' American workers in the near fu- 
public hearing considering a 0! A good portion of participants,'ture. Mrs. Asher put forward the 


Community 
Mental Health 
Centers Urged 


TRENTON — The establishment 
of community health clinics and 
facilities would result in tremen- 


dous savings for New Jersey from 
the $29,000,000 it now costs the 


NEWARK. — Mrs. Irving Yanko-'ing in order that “middle income 
witz bas been elected president of housing can be produeed in fact 
the Newark chapter of the Ameri-|as well as in namie.” 
can Association or the United Ne-lexriernc AROUND 
tions. She replaces Mrs. Morton: 
Stern. Phelps Phelps, former am-| Government of South Africa try- 
bassador to the Dominican Repub-| ing to deport a New Jersey woman, 
lic told the installation meeting of | Mrs. Mary Hooper, because of her 
the chapter that we must help the connections with South Africans 
“diseased and starving” through the facing treason trials for opposing) 
UN. “By working through the UN, "| facial laws... . . Constant vigil 
Phelps said, “we defeat any . necessary to protect the public from| 
thoughts” that we have ulterior radiation perils, Atomic Energy 
motives. Commission official Hanson Batz 
MEYNER HITS GOP told 33rd convention of New Jer- 

TRENTON. — Gov. Meyner has'sey Society of Professional Engin- 
hit our sharply at Republican budg-_eers. . . . Rev. Mason Pullian, Ne- 
et slashes for not making public gro pastor of Jersey City, a minis- 
just what items they expect to cut} ter for 50 years, died last week at 
in the state budget. The secrecy of'age of 81. . . . Young Demo- 
a “small group of Republican legis- crats state convention, held - last 
lators” and P chairman Bodine} week in Atlantic City, first in Jer- 


“affords no opportunity for depart-|sey history at which all 21\counties|¢ 


ment heads, policy making boards were represented. . . Eighty-third 
and the public in general to be annual convention of the Episco- 
heard . ...”. Meyner said. pal Diocese of Newark. urged| 


which would authorize state aid’ the ‘all 
young people especially, stayed| prospect of an anti-monopoly coaii- - 

for the establishment pA commu-| ost midnight to we: questions| tion as a precondition for a possible 
nity mental health facilities. and comments to the speakers, The peaceful, constitutional, American 
Krebs told the Committee, meet-/ generally moderate tone and .atti-' road to socialism, and laid stress .n 
mg in the nasa 4 Chambers © tude of both speakers and audience : the activity of pro-socialists among 
the State House here, that the! ..¢ an interesting feature of the| the rasses in their daily struggles. 
CIO —— the bill, A-435, | discussion, The departure from this} The sponsors of the meeting, the 
introduc { by Assemblymen Laz- approach by Max Schachtman cen-| Newark Socialist Forum, announc- 
zio and Vervaet. tered upon him the sharp criticism|ed their intention to hold other 
The ClO leader stated that, at/ oF ap other points of view both on! such forums in the future, The next 


present, more than 22,000 New forum will discuss the situation in 


| 
eg 7 sNe™ | the platform and from the floor. 
ersey individuals are hospitalize di While the speakers saw an united the Middle East. 
cause of mental illnesses, with ae ae Maar P<, te ai 


admissions to mental hospitals 
running on the basis of over 000, 
a year, 
“Since the average cost to the 
state for. hospitalized mental pa-| 
tients,” Krebs continued, “runs in| 
excess of $1,500, our total state! 
bill just for hospital care alone for 
the mentally il will approximate 
29,000,000 in 1957. _ 
“In the face of such statistics 
and recognizing the tremendous 
human toll as well, would it not 
Krebs asked, “for the 


— ——e 


Kenny Loss Features 
N. J. Gty Elections 


JERSEY CITY —The smashing, 54,106 votes. None of the 11 other 
defeat of Hudson County Demo- candidates got more than 5,166 


cratic Boss John Kenny’s; slate of votes. 
commission candidates in’ the Jer-/OTHER CONTESTS 
sey City elections was easily the} In Asbury Park Mayor Hines 


RAINED FROGS 


jamending immigration laws, and| be wiser,” 


feature of New Jersey's 1957 mu- and his entire slate went down to 


: 
' 


CLIFTON. — You have heard of voted approval of the “principle state to reduce both the financial 
it “raining cats and dogs,” but a of economit and technical assis-'and human burden involved by 
Clifton woman found her back-|tance to less fortunate nations,”| establishing mental hygiene clinics 
yard overrun with frogs following} without necessarily “approving all|in communities throughout the 
a heavy overnight rain. Scores of aspects of the implementation of state where widespread diagnostic, 
the croakers were found enjoying the foreign aid program.” ... State preventive and corrective _ treat- 
thiemselyes in Mrs. John Lynch’s|Public Health Council has ban-|ment could be made available to 
backyard—although it is not near, ned the use of open dumps after! }hose individuals who require it?” 
. any ponds or lakes. Mrs. Lynch July 1, 1958. . . . ‘Millburn and); Krebs said there are several 
doesn’t know how they got there Union County were celebrating counties throughout the state with- 
—and isn’t concerned with how to| 100th birthdays this week. . . .|out a single clinic facility, and 
get rid jof them. “I won't go near! Twenty East Orange tenants Pr0-! parts of other counties: that aii not 
them,” she said, “they'll have to tested “severe rent gouging” before | served by any treatment resources. 
leave the way they came.” the city council. . . , A federal) fie urged the approval of the leg- 
MIDDLE INCOME? grand jury in Trenton is investigat-|)Jation which would authorize 

NEWARK. — The Newark Citi-)ing charges that manufacturers of! crate matching ‘funds up to 20 
TENS using Council is happy Salk vaccine conspired to fix prices.' nts ner capita for aid to local 
acceptasce ef bids for a middle in-). Congresswoman Florence} woverr ments " establishing such 
~ come housing development in the] Dwyer, R-6, CD, has introduced}; ana] health clinics and facilities 
city, but is doubtful if $85 a room bill providing income tax deduc-| Tan llietens” tc tun CACY enahed. 
“will provide middle income hous-| tions up to $300 for expenses in-' > al a 
: ~e | , men 12 others appeared before 
ing within the range of the aver-|curred in commuting to work, while 4, gommittee to endorse the 
age Newark family who needs de-}|Congressman Peter F relinghuysen,| | sacure ) 
cent accommodations.” William R-5, CD, has measure allowing in- \..6 the N. J. Neuropsychiatric 
Brach, chairman of the council’s;come tax credit equal to 30 per- 4... N J. Mental Health As 
middle income housing committee, | cent of tuition costs for higher edu- | seve ala Mem dork 


; ‘Camden County Mayors Assn., 
urged some form of tax abatement cation. Camd County. Mentel Hashi 


SI Yi Ike 'Assn.; Mental Hygiene Clinics 


Assn., Staté Federation of Repub- 
lican Women, Bergen County Men- 
tal Health Consultation Center, 
Trenton Jewish Family 
N. J. Council of Family Agencies, 

O98 OOO ONNSS HO SOSESE SDSS ESOS SOR TUES SEAaReCeneen: and the Atlantic County Assn. for 
ESSO NLRB VOTE ‘raise the dividend yield of tlhe com- Mental Health. 

The pegs “ect Oil, roma se aw | stock, Alea conti 
and Atomic Workers Union failed; MINIMUM WAGE ° | 
again in its efforts to organize the RULING UPHELD Parliament 
Esso Standard Oil Bayway plant.) The New Jersey Supreme Court Or China to 
The AFL-CIO union was beaten in|; has upheld State Labor -Cominis-! ) 
an NLRB election last week by a'sioner+Garl Holderman’s minimum Meet June 3 
hastily organized Independent Pe-: wage order for restaurant workers}, PEKING. — China’s parliament, 
troleum Workers- Union 090i Bay- by a7 to 0 vote. The N. J. Restau-| the National People’s Congress 
wav. A total of 1,986 produciion| rant Association argued. that the; will open itg annual session June 
and mechanical workers voted out! order was wnconstitutional. Hold- |3 in Peking. 
of an eligibility list of 2,112. The erman’s ruling provides 80 cents an| | 
“independent” union got 1,123) hour minimum for car hops and 66 Chou En-lai’s report on. the work 
votes, AFL-CIO 825, no union 15,)cents for waitresses, less 13 cents| of the State Council, decision on 
challenged 15 and eight ballots if two or more meals are furnish- : 
void. Over, 500 workers laid off a ed per day. The order; is retroac- 


> 


and examination and adoption of. 


| candidates won easily, and the 


. fifth businessman Thomas Gan- 


| 


Appealing for passage 


Service, | 


On the agenda. will be Premier | 


the 1957 national economic plan, 


nicipal elections, The defeat of at 
least four of the five Kenny backed 


incumbents by the “Victory Tic-) 
ket,” headed by State Senator, 


; 


James Murray, means the end of 
Kenny's regime in both Jersey 
City and Hudson County. 


| Four of the\“Victory Ticket” 


defeat. One independent and- a 
slate known as the “Special Four” 
were elected. Running on Hines’ 
slate was Dr. Lorenzo Harris, .a 
Negro doctor. Dr. Harris was the 
first Negro to ever run for a major 
office on a major slate in Asbury 
Park. 

In Hoboken Mayor John Grogan, 


gemi was just nosed out by in- 
cumbent Mayor Berry. Even there, 
Gangemi won on the voting ma- 
chines, but fell behind when all 
the abs 
It may be- some time before this 
particular contest is finally decid- 
ed, with Gangemi backers prob- 
ably going into the courts to have: 
many absentee ballots declared| 


the product of fear and fraud. 


Murray-led the victorious strug- 
gle. to overthrow Kenny's leader- 
ship by piling up 63,449 votes. 
William McLaughlin got more 
than 62,000, Charles Witkowski 
over 61,000. and low man on the’ 
winning ticket was August Heck-| 
man, a Republican, who_ polled 
58,109 votes. Berry was filth 
iwith 57,461 votes—just 156 more 
ithan Gangemi. Th eother four in- 


cumbents polled from _ 50,537 to, 


Geo. Morris 
In Newark . 
On Tuesday 


’ 
; 


ee et 


| 


' 
i 


' 


' 


| 


entee ballots were counted. | 


president of the AFL-CIO Ship- 
builders -Union, won reelection by 
nearly 3,000 votes. The Mayor's 
slate captured three-of the four 
council seats up for election. Of 
the city’s 23,671 eligible voters 
20,275 cast ballots. 

In elections. in Hackensack, Fair- 
lawn and Lyndhurst incumbents 
retained control. Four of five in- 
cumbent councilmen were reelect- 
ed in Haekensack: Three of five 
incumbents were reelected to the 
city commission in Lyndhurst and 
in Fairlawn Republicans retained a 
3-2, edge in the city courcil by win- 
ning the only seat up for election. 


GOP Slashes 
State Budget 


TRENTON.—In an obvious elec- 
tion maneuver designed to enhance 
Republican « candidate Malcolm 
Forbes’ gubernatorial chances, a 
secret meeting of GOP bigwigs 
last week slash Gov. Robert 
Meyner’s state budget by a record 
breaking more than $10 million. 

The Republican budget cutters 
paid little attention to the needs. of 


NEWARK.—How can the labor 
movement rid itself of racketeer- 
ing? What is the Senate invéstiga- 
tion trying to accomplish—a clean 
labor movement or a dead one?’ 


the: people of the state in-their de- 
sire to label the Governor as a 
“spend thrift,” and themselves (and 
Forbes) as economy minded. 
Among the cuts agreed upon 
were $1,000,000 to establish a hos- 


the 1956 final accounts of state|How can labor unite to meet the 


month ago were not eligible to tive to February 1957, 
revenue and expenditures and the Big Business offensive? What are 


vote. LABOR. NOTES pitalization plan for state em- 


ployes; $1,600,000 for a much 


300 LAID OFF | A pay hike of 6% to 9 cents an 

Campbell’s Soup in Camden has hour went into effect last week for 
laid off 800 workers. Joseph|2,800 Tung-Sol production and 
Speight, president of CIO Local} maintenance workers according to 
80-A, Packinghouse Workers Union, ' officials of Local.433, independent, 
reported. to a membership meet-| but IUE spokesmen say most work- 
ing that the layoff was part of/ers will get about. six cents, very 
the company’s attack on the fight-|few the tep of nine. . . .. Superin- 


1957 staet budget. 


—_— 


7 


president: 


| Senate Internal, Security, Subcom- 
reg . » Curtiss-Wright, Wood 
: tidge, had net earnings. of over 
$9,942,000 first quarter of ‘57, an 
increase of more than-~ $500,000 
over first quarter last year. . . 
ing strength of the union, and an tendant‘of Newark Schools Edward] State CIO urging New Jersey Sen- 
atlempt to weaken the ers’ Kennelly completed his question-' ators Smith and Case to support bill, 
ability to protect their seniority|ing of the three AFL teachers fired;introduced ‘by Senator Morse,. pro- 
and other rights; ~ by Board of Education ‘in June| viding federal construction and op- 
_-_ Recently, Campbell's 1955 for defying Un-Americanjeration of Hells Canyon Dam... . 
"Murphy told a stockholders meet-/Committee. .. . Port of New. York (covering New 


York — Jersey waterfront) handled 


on more foreign trade cargo 


>. es ee Pes 
bpenaed | 


* 
, 
® 


are 
“ae 


the economic prospects for Ameri- 
can workers? 

These and other questions of 
the most. vital concern. te working 
people and all progressive Ameri-, 
cans will be discussed by George 
Morris, labor editor of the Daily 
Worker, on Tuesday evening, May, 
28,.8:15 p.m., at Tunis Mansion, 
929 Bergen St., Newark. 

The meeting, ‘sponsored by the} 
Essex County Freedom. of the 
‘Press Committee, will also cli- 
max a drive by Essex supporters 
of the labor press for 50 


itional |: 


f trade cargo last. year; Worker and 15.Daily Worker subs, 
hn, ever bare ut 1" oxeil Adan’ th Ue ee 3 
share of the nation’s. total dropped. ‘cents. | 4 


needed biology lab and completion 
of a new law center for Rutgers, 
the State University ;and.$2,475,- 
000 in pay raises for state workers, 

However, the appropriation for 
the State Law Enforcement Coun- 
cil, a Republican dominated agency 
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again it’s Minnesota 


WE HATE to keep harping 
about our Worker supporters out 


in Minnesota, but people keep 
aski 1g us how come they've been 
se much more successful that 
others in picking up readers. 
To begin with, they organized 
a high-powered four-man com- 
mittee to give direction to The 
Worker circulation and fund ef- 
‘forts. The committee consists of 
“Meridel LeSueur, leading au- 
thor; Clarence Hathaway, former 
Daily Worker ditor; Martin 
Mackie, local Communist leader; 
Clarence Sharp, | ormer farm la- 
bor leader in the Dakotas and 
Minnesota. 


This committee has been get- 
ting in touch with readers, for- 
mer readers, other friends and 
possible friends of The Worker. 
It. reaches them both for action 
on the major political issues 
tackled in The Worker, as well as 
for aid in circulating and financ- 


ing the ve paper. 


LAST WEEK, a Minnesota 
University scientist presenting 
some -startling facts in a radio 
interview, regarding radioactive 
fallout in the midwest as a result 
of nuclear bomb-testing. Our 
Worker Committee wrote this 
up, had it mimeographed, sent 
copies to readers and friends of 
the paper, urged they take some 
specitic actions to meet the prob- 
lem. 

Their letter also noted the part 


played by this newspaper in the 
campaign against H- bomb test- 
ing, and suggested contributions 
to the papers fund appeal. This 
is one way in which they expect 
to raise $1,000 in the paper's 
drive, as well as to get 350 
Worker subs by the end of June. 

Note to Illinois, Ohio, New 
England, New Jersey, Pennsyl- 
vania, et al: W Bi a go and do 
likewise? 


\ 


S Ask 


+2 People Agree 
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ors Spea 


-Test Ban 
s Poll Shows 


WASHINGTON.—As Operation Plumbbeb was preparing to convert the proving 
grounds in Nevada into an atomic inferno in the latest series of U.S. A-bomb tests, a fresia- 
man senator from the Northwest called for a halt to hydrogen bomb explosions. Speak-. 


ing on the Senate floor, Sen. 
Richard L. Neuberger{ D-Ore.) 
declared that. “the civilized 
world should attempt to halt fur- 
ther hydrogen bomb detona- 
tions.” 

Sen. Neuberger’s appeal came 
as a special subcommittee of the 
Joint Committee on Atomic En- 
ergy was completing plans for 
holding the first Congressional 
hearings on the effects of radio- 
active fallout from nuclear ex- 
plosions: ‘The hearings open 
Monday and will continue Tues- 


‘day and Wednesday; they will 


be resumed June 3-7, with the 
possibility of going over into the 
week of June 10. Both scientists 
and public witnesses will be 
heard, Rep. Chet Holifield (D- 
Cal.) is chairman of the subcom- 
mittee. 


Sen. Neuberger’s appeal was 


—_ 


Strontium in N.Y. soil doub- 

led in year—Page 5 
British mothers alarmed by 

H-bomb test—Page 5 
How Can We He:p Ban 
Nuclear Tests — an ex- 
change between Norman 
Cousins and A. .B. Magil 
—Page 11 
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joined by the senior senator from 
Oregen, Sen: Wayne Morse, who 
in a statement prepared for 
broadcast over 20 Northwest ra- 
dio stations urged the govern- 
ment “to give a new impetus to 
disarmament by halting its nu- 
clear test explosions right now, 
and challenging Russia to do the 
saine.” 

The power of "public sentiment 


the Pilgrims Gathered, The World Heard... 


FOR those’ New Yorkers 
who rode the “Freedom 


Trains” down to Washin g- 


The scene from the steps of the Lincoln Memorial 


New York to see a Negro and 
white, or a group of Negroes 
ne whites, walking together, 
ut 
moving together through a rail- 
road. station with obvious com- 
mon. destination is still some- 
thing a little special. Many wore 


union buttons. There. was about 
gill of them the buzz ‘and anima- ©‘ 


tion of: people: going somewhere 


ae important. 


toward 


Boa Te 


a iba’ Mh 
Py Be one areas ts 


A large: th visible from 4% 


“Jong way off, was suspended: at. 
the entrance ‘to- the stairs down > 


to-tracks- 19 and 20. It read: 
“PILGRIMAGE. FOR 


to 1 ¥ight ‘4 44 | 


hundreds ‘and hundreds © 


FREE: 
seen in Washington; The 


There were 25 coaches in 
each train. One contained main- 
ly church groups and the other 
mainly .trade ‘unionists. Huge 


-. banners hung from the windows 


of several cars of the latter, to 
inform the New Jersey, Penn- 
+ ae! “eet age _ 
land countrysi joining t 
tracks that “DISTRICT 65, 
aan AFL ~ CIO -SUP-— 
S PILGRIMAGE FOR 


FRE ” District 65 is part 


ofthe - Retail, Wholesale and 


i, ge Store Workers Un- 
ion, Its: members were out in 


force, were -in fact, wrt A 


uiion: - 
Mare | 


h- 


est store in the world,” Macy's, 
was also solidly represented on 
the Freedom Trains, Local “1S” 
buttons proudly proclaimed, 
Stes 
BOTH TRAINS were = full 
when the union train pulled out 


ahead of the church contingent. 
at 7:20. am, amid. friendl 


y -win- 
dow-to-window. badinage. 


Newark, and: picked..up some 
waiting Jersey pilgrims -at_ that 
station. But. somewhere 

Newark and Washingt aged 
church. train. ‘Mieped phe 


(Continued: on ‘Page’ 13). 


The. - 
unionists were: thie. _ to teach -. 


Are ‘the Chicago White Sox ae: 


on the H-bomb tests was further 


reflected in remarks made in a 
recorded television  soreione by 
Rep. George H. Mahon (D-Tex.), 
chair.nan of the House Mili- 
tary Appropriations | subcommit- 
tee. Mahon called for a $3 billion 
cut in President. Eisenhower's 
$38 billion arms budget and pro- 3 
posed the government halt test- ~: 
ing of big H-bombs “insofar as 
possible,” but continue testing 
smaller atomic weapdns. 


NEUBERGER an Morse 
spoke a few days after the Su- 
preme Soviet of the Soviet Union 
had addressed’an appeal to the 
U. S. Congress and British Par- 
liament urging the creation of an 
interparliamentary committee to 
explore ways of=teaching agree- 
ment for ending all nuclear 
weapons tests. Neither senator 
mentioned the Supreme Soviet 
appeal, 

Citing the recen: warnings by 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer, famous 
medical missionary, | jose 13) 


(Continued on Rage ee 
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SIXTY-THREE PERCENT of 
the American people want a 
halt to further H-bomb tests, ac- 
cording to the latest Gallup 
Poll. George Gallu described 


this as “a dramati¢ change in 


‘the. public’s thinking” campared 


with last fall when only 24 per- 
cent supported Adlai Stevenson’s 
proposal fo suspend H-bomb 
tests. 

The Gallup 
question: 

“If all other nations, including 
Russia, agree to stop making any 
more tests with nuclear weap- 
ons and H-bombs, should the 
United States agree to stop, or 


not?” 
that 63 per- 


Poll asked the 


he results show 
cent wanted the United States 
to agree to stop the tests, 27 | 
percent were opposed, while 10 
percent had no opinion. 7 
Three years ceva 20 per- - 
cent favored halting the tests, 
71 percent wante them to 
continue, nine percent expressed 
no Opinion, 
The Gallup Poll also reported 
o2 rte th of the American 
peop think there i} real.danger 
rom radioactive fallout of A- 
and H-bombs; 28 becnenl think 
there’s no danger; 20 percent ' 
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Rank and File Upsurge 
Puts Beck on the Skids — 


By GEORGE MORRIS 

WASHINGTON—Developments have moved fast both amo Boge rank and file of 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters and in labor's top leadership toward the remov- 
al of Dave Beck from the presidency of the 1,500,000-member organization. While locals 


oo 
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|Benson Tries a 


Secretary of Agriculture Ezra 
Benson is going after farm price 
supports with a meat ax. He 


take the props out 
agriculture, as a 


the scene. ae 
For that reason he has wel- 
comed the current campagin to 


t the organization were faa 
ante cor for Beck's resignation verdict on Beck was not his use, completely guilty of violating the 


T’s top lead ere dis-|of the Fifth Amendment. He was basic trade union law that union 
all nwt. o it. the AFLSGIO simpy found guilty for misusing|funds are a sacred trust, belongin 
executive council meeting erejunion funds. The Council did not!to the members. and to be pro- 
) base itself only on the accusations tected and safeguarded for the in- 


lealt the blow that is likely to prove’ | 
Socials. | cn 'thrown at Beck by the Senate terests of the members. : 


The council, after hearing ajCOmmittee which he Pages No “Whether Beck stole funds or 
summary of the mountain of evi-|@78Wer on grounds of possible borrowed them, the record shows 
dence of corruption: against Beck self-incrimination. The basis om he took advantage of his position 
piled up in Senate racket hearings, the evidence brought against him/as g trade union official to use 
unanimously found him “guilty as|DY Witnesses and material that was|money belonging to dues-paying 
charged” of “gross misuse of union made public, in some cases by members for his own personal gain 
funds entrusted in his care” and | Beck himself, outside the commit- and profit.” 
removed him, finally as a member £€¢- Nor did the council sit in Meany, feeling optimistic on the 
of the council and as a vice-presi- Judgment as a court of law. It! outcome of the struggle with Beck, 

sat as a court of labor on his saw the outcome as a vindication 


dent. The second blow came on)°** : 
the following day when the coun-;"0n ethics. ‘of the AFL-CIO merger and 
|points out both the former AF 


cil unanimously named John Eng-| “Whether he has violated any 

lish, the aged secretary-treasurer at ows, state or federal, dealing with'and CIO members of the top body 
the IBT, to the vacancy. This was'theft, misappropriation or embez- were unanimous in their actions. 
not a shot ‘in the dark. English! zlement, is not for us to consider Meany, of course, had in mind that 
made his position clear. He told or determine,” said the council./Beck has been against the merger 
the council as he took his seat as|“There is not the faintest question'and has been seeking to disrupt 
a member: ‘in our minds, however, that he is it since. 


“We’ oing to wash our | PE eat teks me. ‘ang! 
ll . Out of Reach! 


«< 


dirty linen. You and the rest of | 
American labor are going to be | 
proud of us again.” 

Meany represented English as 
desiring to “get rid of Beck.” Eng-| 
lish is also reported to be the run-; 
ning mate with John T. O'Brien, 
an IBT vice-president of Chicago) 
who announced his candidacy 
against Beck on a “clean up’ ticket. 

THE FACT is becoming evi- 
dent that both the top leaders 
of the IBT and the AFL-CIO 
council were spurred to act by 
the rank and file revolt sweep- 
ing through the giant union's 


-_ 


itive council here last week. | 


federal budget. 


knows that he cannot succeed if : 
he admits his real intentions—to °: 


to seananiia aavecel alias eal 3 
and medium-size farmers from ; 


slash the welfare items in the * 
He intends » 


BBenson’s Strateg’ 

He Aims to Win Vote 
hen Press Congress 
o Cut Price Supports. 


Sat 


“hitching his plans” to slash « 
price props “to the present Fed- - 
eral economy ‘sentiment,” ac- 


ieee. to a Wall Street Journal. 
dispatch ef May 15 (see accom- 
panying reproduction), 

If he wins voter support on 
the economy issue, the WSJ mdi- 
cates, he will then “press Con- 
gress to cut price supports.” 

The Agriculture - secretary is 
now waiting, however, on Con- 
gressional legislation to pursue 
his aims. “Benson squeezes 
price support levels down,” the 
WS] reported on May 21, “while 
seeking power to cut still lower.” 
He plans to hold next year’s 
= supports as low as he legal- 
y can, WSJ said. 

His present “low- support pol- 
icy contrasts with last year”—an 
election year—“when Benson 


boosted supports above levels in- 


dicated by the {legal) formulas,” 
the WSJ says in its May 21 
issue.) 

“Benson maintains prices in 
many cases must go lower,” the 
WS] reports. “For some, he fig- 
ures, that would mean supports 
below present legal minimums.” 

He is determined, the WSJ 
indicates, that the farmers must 
“absorb the loss.” 


Special te The Worker 


legislation “is a must for the 85th 
Congress,” declared the AFL-CIO 
in a statement issued by its execu- 


“It must not be permitted to 
die again in 1957—as in years 
past,’ the council said. “Results 


only if decisive action is 
without further delay.”' 


House Rules Committee came up: 


for action, but faced some danger- 
ous Dixiecrat maneuvers. | 


HR 6127 “even though we prefer 

stronger actign.” That bill is a 

“minimum,” the council insisted. 
Denouncing Senator Eastland, 


|Committee for holding up the bill, 


Chairman of the Senate Ne Lal 
the council called for ways to get 


The statement was issued as the;* 
‘bili—HR 6127 reported out by the 


AFL-CIO Says Givil Rights Bil 
Is a Must for This Session 


the bill on the floor despite East- 


WASHINGTON — Civil rights!land 


The anti-civil rights forces have 
this year injected “two new pho- 


ney issues,’ says the council. One 
is the guarantee of trial by jury 


to civil rights violators. 
The other “phoney” issue is the 


\right-to-work” amendment spon- 
are still possible this year — but sored by Senator John McClellan 
taken-which-is “intended only to divide 


the liberal forces, who resist a 
right - to- work” aifiendment be- 


cause they know its one purpose is 
to destroy the labor movement.” 


In one respect_ the AFL-CIO 
took a step backward on civil 


The council said it endorses rights in its own house. The va- 
' cancy caused by the death of Wil- 


lard Townsend, one of its. two 


Negro vice-presidents, was filled 
by Karl Feller, president of the 
Brewery Workers. That leaves 
just A. Philip Randolph as the sole 
Negro on 29-man council. 


Will U. S. Scuttle Its Own “Open Skies’ Plan? 


ment unless it is accompanied by a 
settlement of world problems, in 
particular the problem of German 
unification. .. . 

That will give some idea of how 
sincere the Times, and others like 


lar 


‘failure of the Russians to a 


| trol. -So now that there is a wide 
“Furthermore, the President isjarea of agreement between the 


Worker. Says the News: 

$ suspicions are made 
the mor seignificant by the fact that 
the N. Y;- Daily Worker (Cemmu- 
nist) yesterday put an_ editorial 
curse on all who think as Radford 


it, wefe in the past, when they;does. 


ed that the only thing that’s 
holding up disarmament was ye 
oO 


international -inspection and con- : 


.The “editorial curse” in ques- 
tion was an article which showed 
that the Administration was diyid- 
ed on its own disarmament. pro- 


l. It also quoted such journa- 
listie, Bolsheviks 


as Marguerite 


ranks, The executive council's 
members, some of whom recent- 
ly talked of even expelling the 
IBT, have found it possible and 
necessary to change their course 
‘by the rise of the revolt in the 
IBT. The perspective of remov- 
ing Beck and avoiding a split 
in the American labor movement 
became a realistic one. | 
The most*influential forces of the) 
powerful district councils in Chi-' 
cago, San Francisco, Cincinnati 
and other areas are openly calling, 
for Beck’s exit. Some are express- 
ing support for O’Brien, others are’ 
just demanding Beck get out. | 
A battery of IBT attorneys is 
due to-meet in St. Louis this weolt- 
end to consider a draft of the 
unions reply to the AFL-CIO. | 
net P ¢ piste oe By JOSEPH CLARK er's still controversial ‘open skies’ 
charges of corruptive influences 
with the onion. it appears ro FROM the McCacthy-lov- ~ rn sweeping" proposals 
a meeting of the IBT'’s executive ing Chicago Tribune, N. Y.|. That's an amazing statement, 
ansee, Bagg d = A anne Daily News and Hearst news- om you get oe a4 fomaies 
may get the demand of a group’ P@Pers, to the N. Y. Times is a tS Eis ne Sartore Pe + ate 
of IBT vice-presidents—possibly a,quite a leap on. amenty issues. «propaganda advantage” by pro- 
majority of the board—for Beck's | But even a three-year old toddler nogin g the “open skies” plan, as h 
removal. |would have been able to jump the|gid at Geneva in 1958. But it's 
| . difference between the McCarthy-| dastardly of the Russians te ac- 
ANOTHER of the by-products ite press and the Times on Admiral’ cone the plan! 
of the Beck scandal is the prepa-|Arthur Radford’s blast against dis- 
ration by the AFL-CIO of two/ shane warned by the august Times that USSR and the U.S. on both aerial’ Higgins of the N. Y. Herald Tri- 
unore codes of ethics for trade! The issue had split the Eisen- “open skies” plan is “still con-;and ground inspection the Times!bune‘and Max Lerner of the N. Y. 
unions—one on the handling of hower Administration. It concerns troversial.” Two years ago it was| says, set's wait till all world prob-| Post, as differing with the Radford 
finances, the other on rules for}the report brought back by = rest (the official U.S. condition. for dis-'lemsare resolved. ) viewpoint. 
democratic procedures and trials’ dent Eisenhower's representative at armament progress. Now, when} Even the Wall Street | ],} Miss ins had. agreed with 
in unions. the UN'disatmament talks in Lon-|the Russians have agreed to it, the which also has some kind words| President Eisenhower's statement 
Both are designed to head off a don. “At this point,” says syndi-/Times says it’s so “controversial”|for Radford, must disassociate it-|that. the Russians were Seriously 
raft of legislation now in the con-'cated’ cohimnist “Doris F leeson/ that we must heed Admiral Rad-|self from the rabid implieation of! seeking disarmament.: But she dis- 
gressional hopper’ and jin some (May 21), “the battle is for the/ford and reject all disarmament pro-|Radford’s position tha htte Hydro- pees with the President’s explan- 
state legislatures, prescribing rules' President's ear.” © posals,‘no matter how much ground | gen-bomb suicide race must go on.|ation that it was because the Rus- 
for unions, in some instances in- : 
corporating numerous — provisions 
for ‘eanstringing unions and re- 
stricting political action by ‘labor. 
Meany, who in the early stages 
of the Senate racket hearings, 
talked of full cooperation to the 
committee, now says that “we will 


he x cooperate for legisla- 
‘tion for the purpose of: hamstring- 
ing unions.” He denounced Sen- 
ator John McClellan, chairman’ of 
re racket probers, for sponsoring 


‘And here’s the potion which the. 
N. Y. Daily News editoria! (May 
21) pours into the ‘President’s ear: 

“Stassén is no ball of ‘fire at in- 
ternational poker. Gen. Eisenhower. 
so ardently desires arms cuts that 
‘he may be in a frame of mind to 
be suckered by - Kremlin,” 


| THE TIMES, of cours, is much 
‘more refined. But its attack against 
coming to any agreement with the 
Soviet Union on disarmament is 


’ 


and aerial inspection is agreed up- 


on. : 
The Times praises the “school. of 
thought” which “includes not. on! 
military men like Admiral Radford, 
who bluntly declares that- the So- 
viets. cannot be trusted on either 
disarmament or anything élse. . .. 
It also includes members of -the 
State Department and other Gov- 
ernment ageneies, anid to some ex- 
tent Secretary Dye himself,” 


; forecloses any possibility of 


Thus, the WSJ cautions (May 21): 

“We hope Admiral ord 
wasnt himself implying that there 
sheuldn’t he any efforts toward a’ 
disarmament agreement with the 
Russians. For the « with 
that view is that it, automatically | 
curtail- | 
ing the arms race. It makes a sat- 
isfactery agreement not merely 
dubious but meee. | 


The N. Y. DAILY NEWS, in’ 


sians were feeling an economic 
pinch, Miss Higgins wrote that it 
was. strength, not weakness, that 
was proimpting the Soviet "Union to 
make. its disarmament moves. Max. 


Lerner; the Post columnist; rapped 


Radford’s .“effort.to drop a block- 

buster on the delicate disarmament 

peg soon to be resumed-in Lon- 
OR, « « ’* : : 

When those..talks are resumed 

public opiniomwill have a lot to do 

—if registered. with Senators and 


the editerial which waver the red with the White House—as to wheth- 
l|herring at President Eisenhower, | er real steps are.taken. toward dis- ° 
warns .all and sundry who differ|armament.under a! fool-proof _sys- 


. qmalra} f thatithey're tem, efjaerigh and ground yinapec- | 
landing xight, ia, the, lapot ‘tion, ‘ 


bth diis tgp iod-evdil Kiwoecn cers inceng igs bonis OOYANA 


|. HOW MUCH this “school of 
thought” includes the Times comes 
out most clearly when it conchides: 
€ as reason, ta Question the, ad 
ARHEY Ob apy, aupament, agree: | 
aga bbs apo VA ahd BitrOw | 


right up Admiral Radford’s alley. 
e Times leading editorial (May 
21) reproves the Soviet Union mi 
3 : , : | Y ‘ve et | 

4 


Dixiecrat “tight-to-work” 
amendment to the Bill of rights. 
Bere er ss 


oh IS SI NIFICANT that: te! ga ) . 
aad bette ee evi heh AES OR, ie TEOSAL: 


welt tilorieA ke: seombonepetie or Ps 


‘ 


Bathe 


On the Way 


lo Be a Jew in Alabama... . . 


By ABNER W. BERRY 
WHEN I asked a white 
minister in Montgomery, 
Ala., why it was possible for 
white church leaders to re- 
main silent in the ‘face of 
the un-Amer-. 
ican and un- 
Christian per- 
secution of / 
their colored 
brethren he 
gave me a 
pertinent an- 
swer. It went 
like this: 
“You must 
under stand 
the position we whiie ministers 
are in. We understand the prob- 
lems that beset our - colored 
brothers here and. most of us 
wish we could offer the hand of 
fellowship to them, but unfor- 
tunately we have lad to realize 


that to do so now with the prop- .« 


er preparation would mean the 
loss of our pulpits.” 

He paused at this point, not- 
ing my expression of disapproval, 
and continued: 

“Now it is not that we remain 
silent out of attachment to the 
pulpits we hold. Our positions 
are not enviable. But if we were 
to buck our. congregations and 
qur trustee boards by expressing 


what is firmly in our hearts, we 
would not only be out, but other 
ministers would be in who would 
take openly pro-segregationist 
positions in and out of the pulpit. 
So our position now is to fill our 
pulpits so as to keep out the pro- 
segregationists and rabble-rous- 
ers, preparing the ground for 
future action.” 

The minister added: 

We have decided not to be in- 
effective martyrs.” 

I did not evaluate this positiog 
on® way or the other then, and 
I do not do so now. But leaders 
of the Montgomery bus boycott 
did point out that although there 
was little surface support from 
the white community, they did 
get significant support from 
whites “under the table.” And it 
was true that there was no white 
minister who had taken stands 
with the rabid white supremacy 
movement and _ its leaders. 
Though many of the racist lead- 
ers were also leaders of the 
churches in which these ministers 
preached, . 

* 

NOW the Congress Weekly, 
organ of the American Jewish 
Congress, informs us in its May 
13, 1957 issue of what happened 
when a white religious leader 
openly challenged the Klan and 
the White Citizens Councils. It 


em 


HIS REMEDY: FREE 


ENTERPRISE | 


Benson Admits Failure 
Of Ike's Farm Program 


By DAVID GADSEN 


Pat! 
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Steel Price Rise Not 
Tied to Labor Costs 


By ANDREW ONDA 

. AN ACROSS-the-board steel price increase, estimated 
to range from $5 to $8.50 a ton, is scheduled for July 1. The 
campaign to condition the public for this price gouge got 
under way at the very time ihe ~~~ B - 
government announced that the reaping the largest’ quarter © year 
cost of living index has risen for profit in its history. 
the seventh consecutive month. © The sales income of the eight 


Steel price increases have set the largest steel producing companies 
pace in this inflationary spiral. | increased by a quarter billion dol- 


Comparison of steel company lars. 
reports for the first three months This despite the fact that steel 


of 1957 against the same period production was one million tons 


in 1956 show: ‘lower in the 1957 quarter than in 
® Steel industry profits are up the same 1956 period. 


is the story of Rabbi Seymour 
Atlas and his relationship with 


the congregation Agudath Israel. 


in Montgomery. 

Rabbi Atlas, at age 35, had 
served his congregation for al- 
most ten years. And his tenure 
might have extended to 1958 
(when his contractexpired) had it 
not been for the bus boycott’ 
and his insistence upon express- 
ing. his brotherhood during 
Brotherhood, Week, 1956. For 


_— i 


THAT farm prograts are in a mess and getting worse is now officially admitted 
by the Administration Secretary of Agriculture Benson's statement that they “are not 
working’ and “disappointment awaits many farm families” was both candid and blunt, 


so much so that the foes of the ad- 
mministration’s “flexible” parity pro-| 
gram were taken aback and rend- 


re ee eee 


fully. Not only is the farm bloc, sional cuts in the farm budget, par-. 
split down the middle, with South-| ticularly price supports, the Presi- 


ered speechless, at least temporari- ern “cotton” Congressmen openly,dent and Benson have continued 
ly. This is not a one-man cam- arrayed against corn belt and, to ajto cite the misleading claim that 


paign. 


with the approval of the President’ tives, 


and the Cabinet. 


Benson’s blast was made/lesser degree, wheat representa-'the $5 billion agricultural budget, 
but the farm organizations for 1958 amounts to “more than 


are also in a turmoil, badly divided $1,Q00 for every farmer.” How 


Benson is “deadly serious,” said on programs and sadly disappoint-|much of the $5 billion actually 


the Wall Street Journal (May 10),|ed with the results of the much-' goes to the farmers théy do not 


upon a complete ballyhooed soil bank. ‘S 
a Taking advantage of this situa-| for considerably less than $1,000. 


in his insisting 
reappraisal of f{ 
grams. 


al farm pro-| 


7 possible. However, knowing that; 


eee 


Congress is not likely to do this,! Servegl Farmers Suffer 


either this year or next, Benson is; 


willing to compromise on lower Most from Cutbacks 


price supports—below the present 
75 percent of parity on “hasics’— 
and tighten controls. 

In the most npoering admission 
ever made by a top official, Ben- 
son said, “Acreage restrictions have 
failed to reduce farm output.” 
Heretofore, Benson has tried to as- 
sure farmers that “flexible” sup- 
ports would readily restore a bal- 
ance in agriculture, overcome the 
surplus problem and undo the 
damage which he attributed to the 
Defnocrats and “high, rigid price 
supports.” But Benson now says 
that agriculture is undergoing “a 
poe He Ofical explosion,” produc- 
tion will “continue to be abundant” 
and “legislators will not vote... 
the kind of controls that . . . would’ 
Je necessary to bring: production: 
into line with market outlets.” 

In a sharp challenge aimed at 
the farm bloc and farm leaders. 
who back it, the secretary assert- 
ed, “Price supports . . . make little 
or no contribution to the problems 
of low-income farmers in whose 


name farm 
defended.” While this is true, 


ograms are frequent-' 


son himself offered nothing to 
these groups other than a return 
to“free enterprise” and, despite the 


double-talk, Benson has made it 
plain that the administration's farm 
policy would in any case continue 
* tobe geured to big agricultare. ° 


BENSON timed: his: attack care- 


In his letter to chairman 
Ellender of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, Sec- 
retary Benson admits that 


the small and family-type 
farm are getting the short end of 
the deal. However, he makes no 
mention of the sharecroppers at 
‘all and offers no specific recom- 
mendations for the immediate aid 
to any of these groups. 


The U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture reported that 55,348 rent- 
er families were displaced as a 
result of acreage ne under 
its 1955 cotton program. 

After telling about the effects 
on small wheat growers whose 
acreage allotments were cut 25 
to 30 percent, J. H. Carmical 
wrote in the N. Y. Times (March 
27, 1956): 

“The plight of the small cotton 
farmer is.even worse. .. . In the 
cotton belt east of the Mississippi 
there are 210,000 allotments of 
five acres or less. This grou 
cannot possibly produce satin 
cotton to make a profit. In fact 
some won't even plant any. Some 
are leaving their farms for em- 
se pagal elsewhere. Others are 
seeking welfare relief. Many to- 
bacco growers are restricted to 


(0.7 of ‘an acre. :°..) Most tobacco | 


wer with a! mininiunt Hot: 


ment will. have to. quit the :field.”’ 


’ 
' 
| 


| tion, Benson has stepped up. his) _ 
What the administration wants|campaign to divide farmers against farmers and their organizations is 
is to scrap production controls and farmers and the city against the whether they can agree on a pro- 
price supports almost in toto, if, country. To encourage Congres-| gram that will afford equal pro-' 
Nisietninisdainiiiislin ani — | tection for all commodities, basics 


' 
; 
' 


original Brannan Plan, endorsed by 


leaders have been chiefly concern- 


through the help of the farm bloc, 


say, but most farmers would settle 


The big question before the’ 


and nonbasics, and can be geared. 
to the needs of the small a fam-| 
ily-type farms. Proposals along 
these lines were drafted into the! 


many farm and labor spokesmen. 
However, they have received little 
attention in Washington and farm 


ed with getting special favors for 
particular commodity groups 


rather than to unite in support of 
a program to protect the working 
farmers generally. | 

: ss 

INSTEAD, Congress, with the 
Southern Democrats . taking the 
lead, is wielding the “economy” 
axe on the farm budget, from 
which the House Appropriations 
Committee voted to lop $272,- 
556,860. Most of the cuts were 
made on the soil bank, following 
a critical report by Rep. James L. 
Whitten (D-Miss). : 

The House Appropriations Com- 
mittee voted to limit soil bank's 
acreage reserve payments to $600 
million this year—$101,173,340 
less. than the administration origin- 

ly requested—and recommended 
a top limit of $500 million next 
year. In addition, it cut-the au- 
thorization for the conservation re- 
serve from $450 million a year to 
$250 million for the life of the 
program. Since $112 million has 

een used to date, the committee’s} 
action would méan that: only $138 
million ‘id’ teft‘ and’ the’ 


| 


with the U.S.- Steel Company In the face of these company 
| cm {reports how can another price in- 
crease be justified? 


ete ~ oe 


the practice of brotherhood to- 
wad egroes violated the official * 

and distorted morality of the | RQ@GER BLOUGH. heed of 
ruling whites and contradicted ‘US, Steel Co, says the price rise 
the will to conform within the ‘is due to the estimated 6 percent 


| supported the rabbi. 


eas beirig fear-tidi j 
“wathed him’ that Klan members 


: .§ ‘ 


congregation Agudath Israel. ‘increase in labor costs to take place 
‘aly 1 under the present union 
‘contract. 7 

. Other steel company heads say 
wage costs will. rise from 12 to 
| 20 cents an hour. | 

| The financial editor of the N.Y. 
Herald Tribune (April 25) writes 
that the price increase is “caused 
by a wage increase which was 
\written into the contract at the 
‘end of the steel industry's crip- 
pling 34-day strike last year, and 
a. further wage increase occasioned 
‘by the -cost-of-living clause which 
goes into all steel contracts.” 

The big fraud here is that, thé 
‘steelworkers are making no wage | 
\demands at all this year. The 
‘Steelworkers Union proved last 
documentary evidence, 


* 


ON FEBRUARY 1956, 
Rabbi Atlas participated in a 
Brotherhood Week program with 
a Roman Catholic pritst and the 
Negro Protestant minister, the 
Rev. Ralph D. Abernathy, a 


22 


leader of the Montgomery bus | 
Rev. | 


protest movement. The 
Abernathy had. been arrested 
during the morning of the pro- 
gram and charged with “incitin 
to boycott.” He had to be bail 

out in order to take his place 
before the microphones with the 


“interfaith trio” in the studio of | 


a Negro radio station. The 
event was’ widely publicized, 
much to the discomfiture of Rab- 
bi Atlas’ congregation. 

Rabbi Atlas was. “ordered” by 


his board of trustees to deny that | 


his Brotherhood Week activity 
had anything to do with Ne- 
groes, or the Supreme Court or 
with the Rev. Abernathy* He 
not only refused to -crawl—he 


attacked. On the following Sab- | 
bath he delivered a prayer for | 
the success. of the bus boycott | 


against segregation. 
The plucky young rabbi was 
then advised by a trustee, an of- 


lyear, by 


‘that the entire cost of the presént 


(Continued on Page 11) 


ficial of the Montgomery ‘White | 


Citizens Council, that he join | 


the council as pretection against 
being driven out of town, as had 
been the case with a former rab- 
bi who preached in favor of the 
Scottsboro Boys. To follow such 
advice,’ the rabbi answered. 
would violate the tenets of his 
Jewish faith: The proposal, he 
said, was “evil” in itself. 
* 


ONLY one trustee of the 27 
Both the 
trustees and the congregation 
put him in “coventry,” alain 
to speak to him, or to visit his 
home, He was completely ‘iso- 
lated. Even a Polish refugee he 
had brought to Montgomery. four 
ears earlier joined in spurning 
im. 

Rabbi Atlas is a born-and-bred 
Southerner. from 
Miss., while half of the trustees 
of congregation Agudath Israel 
are Northern born. He could 
not understand the obvious 
fright of his congregation. 

I did not see or hear of a 
single event or act which could 
have been construed as being a 
threat to the Jewish community 
or to any individual among us,” 
Rabbi Atlas said. “: . . I was 
Master of the Montgomery Scot- 
tish Rite Lodge, and in my con- 
tinued activities in Masonry I 
did not detect the slightest 
change in the kindly and respect- 
ful attitude toward me from my 
fellow Masons, all ‘white’ upper 
middle ode Gentiles; and _ this 
at a time when my congregation 
refused to speak to me.” re, 

Some time later, publication 
by the rabbi of a sermon titled 
“Social Integration”. caused the 
Synagogue to be filled when the 
Sermon was’ delivered. He. de- 
scribes his es agg that day 


Greenville, - 


o-_—-.-—. —— e 


pro-integration sermon Rabbi At- 
las was ordered to submit to the 
trustees all sermons in the fn- 
ture. He refused and resigned. , 
The Negro janitor resigned with 
him. | 

Now the trustees have voted 
unanimously that future rabbis 
must submit a signed nledge rot 
to discuss Negroes and segrega- 
tion in any manner. 

* 


THIS IS a slice-of-life picture 
of what the twin monsters fear 
and racism have done to the hu- 
man dream and the poetry which 
expresses it in religious terms.” 
The unhindered and officially 
unopposed code of the White 
Citizens Councils has invaded 
the church and the temple, de- 
manding the adoration and honor 
heretofore reserved to God Al- 
mightv. | 

Rabbi Auas is only partially a 
martyr to this latter day bar- 
barism: He has already gone to 
another synagogue in Tennessee. 
But he has given us the oppor- 
tuniiy to view one of the more 
sordid sides of America’s religi- 
ous life. , 

It reminds, me of a sermon 
once preached by the Rev. Mar- 
tin Luther King, Jr., to his con- 
gregatiom Dexter Avenue Bap- 
tist Chureh m Montgomery, titl- 
ed “It's Hard To Be a Christian.” 

It is hard for the Negro under 
racist rule to be a Christian; it is 
feauch*harder for white persons, 
under thé same conditions. Now 
Rabbi Atlas’ ug shows. 

wy; pul . Simi (; Git cume 
3 rege it. is just as hard to bes 


would thea wither on the vine, - | were in theaudience: “After: the Jew. 


on 
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Enter the Anti-Missile Missile 8» Aten Max 
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WASHINCTON—The Labor 
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Department has compiled a report 
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that strongly im- 


plies that excessive wage increases have been a key cause of the rise in prices of the last 


decade (New York Times, May 19). 


THE NEWS from the missile-warfare front 
this week is good, very good indeed. In fact, I 
am so optimistic over the latest developments that 
you will ye see me walking through the 
streets with a silly grin on my face. 

The welcome news is that our Defense Depart- 
ment is now at work on what it calls an “anti-mis- 
sile missile”. 
=_No predictions have been made as to when this 
newest creation of the engjneering mind might be 

rfected. But Lt. Gen. Janes M. Gavin, Army 

hief of research, has told Congress that “we are 
quite confident of getting the missile to defeat the 
missile”, 

When the reader understands the remarkable 
nature of the anti-missile missile, he will agree that 
many of us have been needlessly worried shes? be- 
ing annihilated in any push-button war with its 
intefcontinental missiles and atomic war-heads. 
People who refused even to think of what such a 
war would be like for fear of going clean out of 
their minds, can now give full rein to their imagin- 
ation with steady nerves and calm detachment. 

This conflict is always described in testimony 
before Appropriation committees as taking place 
between ourselves and the Soviet Union. Push- 
ibettons would be pushed in both countries. 

The war would begin and, at least according to 
popular notions, mankind would end. 

* 

NOW IT appears the story would actually be 
a different. As the Soviet missiles flashed 

ough-the atmosphere and headed our way, we 
would merely press a second bank of buttons. This 
would let loose the anti-missile missiles, each of 
which would unerringly seek out a Soviet missile 
and shatter it to airy nothingness before it could 
Jand upon us. . 

Meanwhile, otr own missiles would be devas- 
tating the Soviet Union with complete freedom 
since, presumably, while we would have the anti- 
missile missile, they would not. 

Right here, unfortunately, is where we run into 
a bit of snag. Things don't always go according 


to plan in these matters and it is possible that the 
Soviet Union might develop its own anti-missile 


missile for demolishing our missiles.. Let us not 


dwell on the possibility of the Soviet Union de- 
veloping its anti-missile missile AHEAD of us— 
that would be too much—let us settle for a neck- 
and-neck race with both sides acquiring the anti- 
missile missile at the ome moment, 

IF MATTERS only stopped there, this would 
not be so bad. A missile war could go on very 
nicely for a year like this, with all missiles from 
both sides being destroyed high above the clouds 
by anti-missile missiles. Not a single gray on 
earth would be so much as scratched and the only 


result of the war might be a slight aromatic flavor 


in the atmosphere. 
But we must face life as it is and be prepared 


to peer a little further into the future. 
* 


ONE DAY as a missile from either side was 
heading for its target with the anti-missile missile 


meoding straight for the missile, something new }. 


might happen. The missile might unexpectedly 
project a second missile into the air, a sort of 
sub-missile which might»be called the anti-anti- 
missile missile missile. This would thoroughly de- 
molish the anti-missile missile launched by the 
other side and permit the original missile to wreak 
its havoc unopposed. 

It would be nice to think that we would be 
there first with this anti-anti-etc. But if the other 
side got there first, or even if we both got there 
at the same time, the consequences would very 
likely not be happy ones for anybody anywhere. 

I hate to disagree with the Defense Depart- 


- ment. 


But on second thorght, perhaps the anti-mis- 
sile missile is no answer at all. A better answer 
may be for all of us throughout the world to be 


plain anti-missile ourselves. This may be the only | 
way to assure that our globe will not lose its pres- | 


ent rating as the one planet in our solar system with 
any life-worth writing home about. 


~ Probers Harass Socialist Group 
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THE NATION’S CONSCIENCE | 
~ON FRIDAY, May 17, 1957, 27,000 Americans—most- 
ly Negroes—furnished the nation proof that the Supreme 
Court’s desegregation decrees were both vital and valid. 
Those 27,000 who gathered at Washington’s Lincoln 


Memorial had been inspired by the courageous struggle 
waged by Southern Negroes for enforcement.of the May 


J7, 1954, ruling of the high court. Those rulings had lived 


as an inspiration in the Rearts of victims of segregation in 
the Deep South. Negroes seeking the benefits to be de- 
rived from the rulings had to face bombs, economic boy- 
cotts, burning crosses and governmental harassment—even 
death; but they waged the battle, 


It was they who first called for the Prayer Pilgrimage 
for Freedom when it became clear that President Eisen- 
hower and Congress were not as; enthusiastic as they were 
about maintaining law and order. Their call was answer- 
ed by Northern groups led by Roy Wilkins, NAACP lead- 
er, and A. Philip Randolph, AFL-CIO vice-president. 

The speeches at the Pilgrimage reflected the con- 
clusions of the Southern freedom fighters, as well.as North- 
erm civil rights advocates, that the enforcement of law 
rests ultimately with a free electorate. Negroes deprived 
of the vote in the Deep South cannot intervene with the 
traditional democratic weapons—the ballot—on the side of 
law and order. 

This disability remains AFTER the Pilgrimage. The 
President is still silent on Southern racist terror. Laws de- 
fying the Supreme Court are still on the statute books of 
Deep South states. 

The Pilgrimage has placed the removal of these han- 
dicaps to democracy before the nation as a whole. A part 
of the job could be completed by getting Congress to en- 
act the Administration's civil rights bill, now bottled up in 
Congressional committées. This was the prayer of the pil- 
grims, addressed to the nation’s conscience. 


WHAT ABOUT IT, IKE? 


- The Awakening? 


By Thomas L. Stokes 


MEMO TO YOU 


YOU ARE one of the 63 percent of the American peo- 
ple who, according to the Gallup Poll, favor ending all nu- 


WASHINGTON — Dr. Albert,ment two weeks ago Jed off by Herald Tribune ignored the com- 
Blumberg last Tuesday, refused'the press. The Chicago Tribune/mittees’ release on its formation, 
to answer any questions put to urged that the American Forum!and carried instead, a column by 
him by Sen. Eastland’s probers.on|for Socialist Education be put on the ex-FBI informer, Herbert Phil- 
his association with newly formed|the Attorney-General’s subversive|brick, distorting the facts to indi- 
socialist groupings. Blumberg, in- list; The Daily News demanded|cate that the group was Commu- 
voking the First and Fifth Amend-|“that the Senate Internal Security nist-created. 
meson b told the lone ee See look into this mob} The Committee for _ Socialist 
member present, Sen. John M.j/without delay...” : ev, A. 
Butler, that their questions could) A N. Y. Times editorial warned ae ) ~ parr ths a sa 
not serve any useful legislative against participation in any group”. fey. pny 
purpose. which. permitted non-Communists|°™¢itus of the Fellowship of 

Dr. Blumberg is the first of sev-'to cooperate with Communists — Reconciliation.. Muste was sub- 
eral witnesses subpoenaed in the notwithstanding the 40 to 2 ratio'poenaed, with two other members 
last week by the Senate Internal of non-Communists in the gr of the newly formed Committee— 
Security Subcommittee, following} As a fina] assault, the N. Y. Bert Cochran, editor of a monthly 

ceomonens, Pe * ore e, the American Socialist, 


had been formed ‘called the Amer-|@ if a ae 
; ae , , ‘Dr. Blumberg, former §legis- 
ican “Forum for Educa-| ~ Let President Eisenhower, jjtive director of the Communist 


tion, ‘which included spokesmen} your Congressman and Sen- |Party and a Smith Act defendant 

~ warious sadical ators know you favor nego- {Also subp: 

son, both Communists, are mem-| “ating an agreement NOW 
of the groups 40-man Na-| with the Soviet Union and 
Committee. 

‘teat from wi 


Sa af thaemauveey 


clear and H-bomb tests if the Soviet Union and othe 
nations agree to do likewise. ~~ ‘ 

But simply favoring it won't make it happen. Those 
who stand in the way are not the minority of average 
Americans who may, be confused on this issue, but the 
handful of corporation tycoons who sit in the driver's seat 
of the Eisenhower Administration. 

In all countries of the world the people are acting to 
demand a halt to these tests that mean slow death to thou- 
sands and quick death to millions if they end in World War 
Ill. But there is no country in which action by the people 
can do so much as in the United States. 

Your letter to President Eisenhower, to the men who 
represent you in Congress, added to the letters of your 
shopmates -and friends added to resolutions or other ex- 
pressions from your union, your fraternal or community 
organization—multiplied many times throughout the coun- 
Br] zsen tng shee equates eben ht 


a 


=, 
: 
- . 
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Strontium in 


By VIRGINIA GARDNER 


STROTIUM-90 descending on New York 
snow, has doubled the radioactive strontium content of the 
soil in the last year, according to Dr. W. R. Eckelmann, 


one of Columbia University’s team 


of three scientists measuring Sr-90 


in human’ bone, soil, rainwater, 
milk and foods. 

“We're comparing the relative in- 
crement that’s coming down from 
the stratosphere, to the increment 
in human bone samples,” said the 
blonde young scientist, seated in 
shirtsleeves in the small modern 
building set in a woodland clearing 
near Palisades, N. Y. 

Glancing out through large plate 

lass windows at the rain gently 
alling without, doubtless with its 


, Ll. eS 
a worker 
complement of Sr-90, he grew en- 
thusiastic about the bone samples. 
About 1,000 are coming in every 
six months now, he said, so they 


will have 2,000 samples to report 
on when they get out their next 


so 


f 


| Y. Soil Doubled in Year 
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in rain and 


— 


would testify on the study up to 
the end of 1956 in Washington 
next week. That will be Wednes-! ; 
day, Thursday or Friday before the 
Joint Congressional Committee on 
Atomic Energy. 


“Strontium-90 in milk is steadily: 
‘rising, too,” he revealed. 

He was asked whether the 
“steep rise” in the metropolitan 
tNew York milk supply of early last 
September, noted Nov. 15 by Mer-) 
‘fil Eisenbud, of the New York of-' 


The White House 
Washington, D. C. 


the testing of nuclear bombs 


, This step in the direction of disarmament 


To PRESIDENT DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER 


We, the undersigned, urgently call upon you to take vigorous steps to effect a ban on 


The stopping of nuclear tests would go a long way toward halting the spread of the 
nuclear arms race to other nations. It-would stop the increasing danger from 
radioactive fall-out. It would be a dramatic moral act which would ease tensions 
and create the political climate for positive steps te peace. 


scientists state that nuclear bomb tests can be detected by present monitoring 
methods. 


We urge you to give this petition by citizens your most serious consideration. 


QUAKERS LAUNCH PETITION APPEAL TO IKE 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. — An 
appeal to President Dwight D. 
Eisenhower “to take vigorous 
steps to ban the testing of nu- 
clear bombs” was launched in > 
past week by the New England 
Regional Office of the American 
F eg Service Committee (Quak- 
ers). d 
“The stopping. of nuclear’ tests 
would go a long way toward halt- 
ing the spread of the nuclear arms 
race to other natioris,” said Rus- 
sell Johnson, spokesman fdr the - 
group. “It would stop the in- 


would need no inspection system, since 


fice of the Atomic Energy Com-' 
NAME 


_ ARDBESS___. 


creasing danger from’ radioactive . 


mission, was maintained, or wheth- 


er it had subsided. Eisenbud then - 


fallout. 


said that time would tell whether! 2. 
the rise was due to fresh fallout 
on grass from the summer's de-| 
tonations (by the Soviet Union) or 
to an increase in the amount of 
Sr-90 incorporated metabolically 
from the soil, by way of plants. | 
* 


’ 


| DR. ECKELMANN replied that 


PETITIONS are one of the activities initiated in various 
parts of the world to ban the H-bomb tests. In Norway, widespread 
interest has deveioped in petitions declaring the support of the 
signers for the anti-H-bomb appeal of Dr: Albert Schweitzer. 
New England, the Friends Service Committee (Quakers) has begun 
distribution of petitions (above) addressed to President E 


“With the tests about to take 
place at any moment in Nevada, 
y“eople are increasingly worried 
about this danger. We're asking 
the people of New England to join 
us in asking President Eisenhow- 
er to use the power of his office 
to ban further nuclear bomb test- 
ing,” he said. | 


In 


isenhower. 


|“ generally” in the fall, “cattle are 
full of material gained from the|tables being down in Sr-90 con- 
‘summer azing, which may - in- tent about half, trom last year. We 


This action by the American 
Friends Service Committee in New 
‘England coincides with the’ state- 


the soil in the New York milkshed?” 
he was asked. Where foods were 


report in a month or so} clude fallout from summer tests. 

That is, he added, they would! Drawing a curve, he said then it 
write it then. Of course it had to\diminished some, but remained 
o through publication clearance.|above the previous level—indicat- 
They now had Asian samples andjing the uptake from the soil by 
many more from Africa, where they! plant -and then animal accounted 
had only two aie ha a slower steady rise. | 


_ “Ejighty percent of the strontium 
WHILE the scientist»could not/ that falls out is in the top one inch 
be exected to reveal, in advance of 


of soil, and it can be diluted by 
their report, how much their global turning the soil. Say you turn it! 


average for the human radioytron-| up by 12 inches, your strontium is 
tium concentration had gone up/then more mixed with other soil. 
over last year, he said one of them’ This accounts for our frozen vege- 


Mothers of Britain Aroused 


checked the sources, California and 
other places, and found they had 
turned the soil.” 

“But then it’s still there, for 
other years, isn’t it?”, he was asked. 
“Say the farmer keeps turning it, 
to get away from new strontium 
now up in the stratosphere, it will 
be there to pollute food, say 10 
years from now, won't it?” 

“There will be some decay by 
then,” he said. “And half of it will 
be decayed in 28 years.” 

“Have you found they turn over 


grown, he said, they did. “But: you 
take up in New England where 
cattle graze on rocky soil where 
they don’t grow much. No one's 
going to turn over the soil there.” 
The New York milkshed includes 
parts of three states. 


Of course, he said, the important 
thing was, how much Sr-90 was 
there in soil relative to ‘calcium? 
For cattle grazing in a low-calcium 
area will take up more’ Sr-90 in 
grass. Their earlier report of the 
three Columbia scientists published 
in Science Feb. 8, showed great 
variation in New York milkshed 
soils, where it was “possible for a 
concentration of Sr-90 per gram of 
available calcium to vary by a fac- 


ear Ca Service Committee, Box 


ment’ of Henry J. Cadbury, chair- 
man of the Committee: “The Amer- 
ican Friends Service Committee 
wishes to associate itself with Dr. 
Albert Schweitzers’ recent appeal 
for the discontinuance of nuclear 
tests by all nations. We welcome 
‘the growing public opinion that 
| presses governments to agree on 
discontinuance.” | 

Petition blanks addressed to the ~ 
President have been mailed to cler- 
gymen, civic leaders and other 
eading New England citizens ask- 
ing local citizens to join this appeal. 
‘Copies of the petition may be ob- 
tained free from the, American 


| 


247, Cambridge 38, Mass. 


ied 


By H-Test, Strontium Fallout 


By JOHN WILLIAMSON 
LONDON-—In the midst of a 


mounting campaign to postpone the! 


British H-bomb tests on Christmas 
Island, the announcement of the 
first test by Prime Minister Macmil- 
lan came as a shock, but is now 
serving aS an impetus to new ac- 
tivities. 

The women of Britain are par- 
ticularly aroused at the catastro- 
phic effect of Strontium-90 on the 
children. People everywhere—espe- 
cially mothers—have the words 
‘bone cancer’, ‘leukemia’ and ‘Stron- 


tium-90' on their lips. Never before 


did a Foreign Secretary find it 
necessary to appear on the nation- 


wide BBC “Woman's Hour” to try, 


and allay the mounting concern. 
In other ways the government is 
concentrating its forces to belittle 
the dangers to health now and in 
the future, 


Since the announcement of the 
Christmas Island blast there has 
been a con 
black” before the House of Com- 
mons demanding a cancellation of 
all further tests. On Saturday, 
May 18, the women of the suburb 
of Watford. gathered in the town’s 
market place with two postcards, 
3 feet by 20 feet, addressed to the 
Prime Ministers wife “as a mother 
and grandmother’ asking her to 
help stop further H-bomb tests. 


As soon as the news of the blast 
became public, 23 electricians on 
construction work at the Jalalabad 
Barracks in Tidworth struck. They 
met and sent a wire to the Electrical 
Trades Union calling for a national 
24-hour protest strike. They were 
followed by the’ N. Woolwich 
branch of the Amalgamated Engi 
maori Union in London, who 
ask 


similar action. 
John E. Newton, conservative 
pale secretary of the Tailor and 
arment Workers Union declared: 


7 


“We must make ourselves heard 


Bcd ert 


t vigil of “women in ae 


their national executive for! had 


bombs. We must stop this insane(which numbered 3,000, indignant- 


ly denied the press claims. 


tor of more than 100 for a given’ 
fallout.” ‘persons 40 to 60 years old. It is 


ASKED WHAT mothers could ; children under 20 who were found 
do to give their children a diet|to, absorb radiostrontium greedily 


without strontium-90 but contain- along with the much-needed cal- 
ing calcium, he replied, “I said cium. While their bones were 
vegetables were lower.” But how] growing they retained SR-90 at a 


race to destruction.” 

In Hackney, the mayor set up a|_ The central slogan of the parade 
committee that issued a petition on|was the word “No” opposite an 
‘the issue and called for public ac-}H-bomb burst. Other banners said 
tivity by everyone on an ‘anti H-'“For the children’s sake, stop the 
bomb Weekend’ for June 1 and 2. tests.” Dr. Edith Summerskill, na- 
The national assembly of the Con-|tional Labor Party leader, said the 
gregational Churches that happen-'H-bomb concerned women above 
ed to be in session adopted a strong all. Radiation could render women 
protest resolution. The Lancashire) sterile or cause them to have de- 
‘miners in conference in Blackpodl|f{ormed children, she pointed out. 
called the tests “a grave danger to} Novelist Vera Brittain told the 
the human race”, rally of her visit to the U.S.A., of 


The actions of two individual|the opposition to the tests there, 
women reflect the deep feelings|and that Britain “now had an op- 
that are widespread. A Mrs. Sayer Portunity to retrieve the reputa- 
was arrested for throwing a bottle; "on for integrity and moral cour- 
of wine that hit the door of No, 10|age” which we lost over Suez. 
Downing St. In Bow St. court,} Other activities against the 
where she was ordered to pay £2 bomb include a national petition 
damages, she declared “If Macmil- by the British Peace Committee. 
lan can throw a £1 million atom|The St. Pancras Borough Councli 
bomb, this is my protest”. Another! has decided to discontinue a civil 
mother sent Macmillan a telegram~ defense activities since there is no 


| 


‘ 


much of a supply of vegetables rate three to four times that of 
would it take to replace milk in adults. 
calcium alone? He admitted it 
wou'd be “a lot.” 


* 


‘ IT IS THE Bie tenes si — | 
“They could add calcium gluci- they now are seeking, to determine 
nates to the milk,” he said, Ap- ©ot only the mean of Sr-90 with its 

internal hazard.of bone cancer and 


parently this would be on the}! : 
theory that the more calcium a| leukemia and its threat to oncom- 


child has in his diet the more his ing babies, but what he called the 


body “discriminates against” re-| “Odd loads.” att ge 
taining strontim-90 aa concen-|_ “Now Mr. Average Man is an 
trating it in his bones although this| important fellow. We are concerned 
theory seemingly was disproved with what happens to him, all over 
in a study cited by Eisenbud show- the world. But we want to know 
ing humans and animals did not|@bout Mr. Maximum Strontium 


: r 'Man, too; Even though he is the 
ditferentiate: between calcium and caniton. + it Se of 


strontium when fed contaminated ™ ss 
milk. samples to find out.” - | 
“Is there still a large supply of| 1 notice oe eal who rset 
calcium in case the milk industry 0% Your report ‘oO ‘ mention _ 
did want to remove the SR-90 and nag ge bg an 7 
”” he was tion to you stress c . 
va cape ec ts at : » [said the reporter. “Like the N. Y. 


asked. ‘Times Eastern morning editorial,” 


‘according to the press, saying—God|real defense against atomic war 
‘may forgive you but mothers|fare. The government threatens to 
on't”. intervene and reestablish Civil De- 
In answer to Labor Party de- fense. A pamphlet signed by 55 
mands in the House of Commons,Labor MPs calling for suspensien 
that further test explosions be stop-jof all tests and to reach a ent 
ped while the Disarmament Sub-, with the Soviet Union and the US 
committee continues its work, on discontinuing all atomic wea- 
Macmillan gave a blunt ‘No’. pons is receiving wide sale. 

He answered other Labor Party} The Communist Party issued a 
questions by declaring “We shall statement within hours after Mac- 
ef course continue with our pres-|millan announced.,It says in part: 
ent series of tests.” ° “Every man and woman in the 

The Sunday before the Christ-| country must speak out louder 
mas Island explosion 2,000 women, than ever before and demand 
dressed in black marched in a that these tests be stopped 
drenching rain from Hyde Park to) NOW. There must be no more. 
Berner: gr Square. The marchers!’ The costly race to death must 
ranged fromi teen-agers to white-| end. . . . The Soviet govern- 
‘haired grandmothers. It was call-| ment has offered to stop tests 
ed by the National Council for if only Britain and the U.S. will 
Abolition of Nuclear Weapons! agree to do likewise, ~The gov- 
Tests, many of the participants) ernment has refused to try to 
never taken part before in a, agree on this. It must be com- 
public. demonstration. pelled to do so— BY YOU THE 

The press first ignored it, but) PEOPLE... . 
after it was held tried to dismiss|) “The power of the prom is 
‘it as a Communist effort. Mrs. Col-| stronger than any bomb. It is a 
lins, the wife of Canon L. J. Col-| matter of life and death. for us 


| 


| 


|was not included in their averages. 


™ mean calcium uncontam- ; 
there’s no problem about that,” he found a few bone samples meas- 
: | ured ten times the average con- 


said. jured tel 
, “Actually the problem doesn’t, mmation, and stressed that some 
lie in metropolitan areas which get #"°*5 could have ee oe aie 
their food supplies from a variety| mes the average, at this 
‘of places,” he said. was ” most probably related to diet. 
You mean it’s in rural areas?” |, nan said the young Ne 
“Well, let’s say ‘out of the way’ 2Uuding to the Times editorial, 
places,” he said. ‘they seemed to be most interested 
in the global average.” | é 
Drs. J. L. Kulp, Eckelman and 


“Like the man from British | 
Combine be was. ecsou: te werek R. Schulert of Columbia found 
that .by 1970, as a result of the 


report they described how the tibia 
settling to earth of most of the 


bone from . eet yd man of 
Vancouver showed Sr-90 approxi- i 
mating the maximum permissible Sr-90 from 50 megations (million- 
level. Gould it be done that he|' equivalents) of fission already 
might have~ obtained all his milk|™ the stratosphere now from tests 
from one cow who grazed on, a UP. to autumn, 1956, Mr. Avesage 
low-calcium - area? Global Man would have about 
He agreed that something like one-1000th of what was the Max- 
‘that might have been the case,|""U"™ Permissible Concentration. 
And the‘ global is now 
one- 00th, since the MPC was Te- 


that “there is no reason te discount” 
the findings, although the rae | die Sh Le rll a 
He peinted out that neither were That's right, ee said. 

the averages from a sampling of| id the bones — from 
‘New York bones made in 1954 be- rts show 


G 


oe 


lins ‘of: $t {Paul Gathetleal, ‘you ‘ahd ‘Your, descendants— 7 
was thé chairman of .the meeting ba herstut be coal a dhe 


| 


cause they were not typical, being; 
tower because half were ibs g 
eM eae Ree Se pepvigivase ax 
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The Rojas Formula that Failed 


Medals for the Millionaires— — 


Terror for the Peop 


By ART SHIELDS 


A DOZEN or more bankers 
with. billion of dollars behind 


them were gathered in a lux- 
ury mansion on New Yorks 


Fifth Avenue the day. after 
May Day. The place was the Met- 
ropolitan Club, where the rulers 
of Wall Street come together. And 
two members of the Rockefeller 
family were leading the group.... 

The bankers had come like feudal 
lords to receive the homage of 
one of their “Strong Men.” The fel- 
low was General Rojas Pinilla, the 
dictator of the Colombia Republic. 
The bankers had backed this Little 
Hitler for years. They had financed 
his purchase of American weapons, 
while he butchered his workers 
and peasants. They had reaped the 
profits of his oil fields and coffee 
groves, while he smashed the trade 
unions. And now they had come to 
see their “Strong Man” bow be- 
fore them. ° 

it happened that General Rojas 
cc :dn’t come in person. The po-| 
Ji ':al weather was too stermy at 
home. The mass upheaval that was 
g ing to oust him was about to 


begin. So his Finance Minister did GEN. ROJAS PINILLA 

the, bowin dh : d ee aggre “ " eee 
saeihation “at PhP yg arg ‘dent of the seven-billion-dollar 
‘Chase Manhattan Bank, which is 


a 


* | 


had given his help to the debt 


~*~ \butcher’s time was running out. 
= |Creat demonstrations against Rojas 
“= * |began in Colombia just. 36 hours|- 
~*~ |after the medals were presented. 
SARA i Hundreds of thousands of work- 
~~~ Jers and students and other Colom- 
= |bians began stormin 

© {streets of Bogota an 
.-* | And the crowds kept swelling in 
-»® |spite of murderous gun fire that 


oe 4 men and women. ) 
] - a battles that the rural guerillas be- 
“ wa sphere have he] d their 


F jagainst such terror as the 
| |bians have endured recent years. 


a 


a 


JAMES S. ROCKEFELLER, 


invested in Latin America. 

Another medal went to Presi. 
dent Eisenhower's ex-Under Sec- 
retary of State, Henry Holland. He 


Bank—assets $7,000,000,000; 


000,000; 
FRANCIS X. SCAFURO and 


settlement too. AMOS B. FOY and DAVID 


* 


HISTORY played a strange trick 
on Dulles’ friends, however. The 


lombo; 


Also lesser dignitaries from 


importers. 
(ea 


through the 


Bank of New York—bank’s assets $7,000,000,000: 
DAVID ROCKEFELLER, president, the 


They Took the Little Hitler's 
Medals Just Before He Fell 


Here they are: the Wall Street millionaires, Who took General 
Rojas Pinilla’s medals just before he fell; s 


ent, the First National City 


Chase Manhattan 


PETER GRACE, president,-W. R. Grace & Co.—assets $200, 


vice-presidents, 


: 


HENRY DRATH, 


the Bank of America—assets $10,000,000,000; 
ROBERT E. MENAPACE and RALPH KIMPEL, vice-presi- 
dents, the Guaranty Trust Co.—asse | 


PATTERSON, vice-president, the 


Chemical Corn Exchange Bank—assets $3,000,000,000; 
GERALD BEALE, president, and WILLIAM A. TUCKER 

vice-president, the -J. Henry Schroder Banking Corp.; 
MARINO BECIO, representative,,the Bamco Popular of Co- 


ad 


EDWARD MILLER, of Dulles’ law firm, Sullivan é& Cromwell; 
HENRY HOLLAND, Houston, Tex., oil lawyer; : 


the two Rockefeller banks, and— 


GEORGE E. ROBBINS, president, of Robbins & Co., coffee 


other cities. 

ROJAS is an exile (in Franco 
Spain) today. But the downfall of 
the dictator hasn’t brought democ- 
racy yet. His place is taken for the 
moment by a Military Junta of of- 
lood of his 


took the lives of more than 100 


The city struggles finished the 
ficers stained with the 
regime. 

The Junta is frightened, how- 
ever. The people are asserting their 
right to free speech again. And it 
Rojas exterminated more than 100,-|is doubtful whether the Junta can 
000.men, women and children in|last long, whether its promise to 
this bloody terror. And he burned | hold elections is kept or not. 


many villages to the ground. But|_ And it would be well for the 
thousands of peasants were still un-|Rockefellers and the Dulles part- 


der arms. The raids-on his Army ,2ers to hide their medals away. 
posts continued. And the big mer-| They are worth very little since 
chants and bishops were wondering Rojas fled. And they won't be 


gan several years ago. 
No people in the Western Hemi- 


— 
’0lom- 


THE bankers didn’t know the 
upheaval was coming, of course. 
So they gladly accepted the dic- 
taior’s medal of honor, which was 


a “vast power overseas. Its masters 
reap many millions from Colombian 
oil wells. They pull the strings of 
ithe Venezuelan puppet, who rules 
without a single political party. 


pinned on each breast with a/ And their fingers are deep in the 
speech. The speech thanked the sugar fields of Cuba, the tin mines 
bankers for easing the General's) of Bolivia, and the fields and fac- 
burden of debt. "tories of Brazil. 
This medal marked the Rocke-| 
fellers and their buddies as patrons * 
of the bloodiest dictator in the} THE next medal winner was 
Caribbean. His record is ghastly, John Peter Grace, who exploits 
as the bankers well know. For Gen- tens of thousands of Latin Ameri- 
eral Rojas has boasted that more can workers at beggarly wages 
than 100,000 Colombians were! with the help of Wall Street's Little 
slaughtered in seven bloody years.' fyjtlers 
{ am listing the butcher's be-| Grace is the president of W. R. 
meodalled patrons in another col-'Grace & Co., a 200-million-dollar 
umn on this page. (You will also Wall Street outfit. He operates fac- 
find their names in the Social Reg-'tories, mines, plantations and 
is’), planes and shipping’ lines from 
Eee ‘Colombia to Chile. 
| And sailors have told me of the 
‘misery of Grace’s workers when 
their unions were busted by Gen- 
eral Rojas. oD 
| “T visited one of Grace’s long- 
shoremen in Buenaventura,” one 
sailor reported. “He was a Ne- 
gro, like many dock workers, and 
he took me home that night. He 
was living in a shack of mud 
and tin cans with his wife and 
three children. He had been 
carrying heavy bags of coffee in- 
to our ship all day. But all he 
had to eat that night was a 
handful of rice and beans.” 
This longshoreman wasn’t beat- 
en, however. He was only bidin 


JOSEPH P. GRACE | his ‘time. He was a member 


- close associates of John Foster Dul- Colombia's indomitable Communist 
les, the U. S. Secretary of State, | Patty. And he doubtless played an 
among them. jactive part in the general strike 

These men are not two-penny that overthrew Rojas this month. 


fascists like James Edward Symthe * 

Whose trial | covered in 1944. Theis ,MORE bankers were decorated 
7 hilliny | after Grace won his medal, An 
basks have more them 90 billion one wondered if the blood of the 


é dollars of assets together. And the | Colombian people didn’t stick to 


Se we ty oe pn: x tl a two men from the 10-billion-dollar 
; te "™ |Bank of America, as the dictator’s 


ae badge was pinned on their breasts. 
OF uly Amun ¢ of wleoaee. —— One also wondered why Dulles 
the medals were ‘passed out. For| Wasn't there as his close associates 
the Rockefellers are the leaders) were decorated. These associates 
of Wall Street. And they domin-/included two men from __ the 
ate the oil fields and much of the|Schroeder Bank, which Dulles lo 
banking in the Caribbean. represented. This was the ban 
James Rockefeller, who-won the that did so much to build up Hit- 
very first medal, is president of|ler Germany. it is a power in Latin 
the seven-billion-dollar First Na-| America too. % 
tional City Bank of New York. This| Another smiling medal wearer 
bank has made and unmade many|was Dulles’ law partner, Henry 
“Strong Men” already. It is Amer-| Miller, who had helped arrange 
ica’s Number One imperialist bank,|the General's debt settlement. Mil- 
with dozens of branches in Latin'/ler had also helped several other 
America. | Little Hitlers when he was. Tru- 
_ His cousin, David Rockefeller,}man's Uncer Secretary of State 
‘was decorated next.. David Rocke-|in .charge of. Inter-American Af- 


more. 
This was the situation when the 


blow at the Little Hitler’s regime. 


takes a leap forward again. 


Latin American lands. For the 
Colombian rebellion follows a se- 
ries of upheavals in Cuba, Chile, 
Argentina, Haiti, Nicaragua, Pa- 
nama and elsewhere. And Wall 
Street’s “Strong Men” are becoming 


very shaky indeed. 

Thus Batista of Cuba (where 
some of the medal wearers own. 
sugar plantations) is beset with 
armed rebellion. And conservative 
commentators doubt if he can hold 
out very much ney. 


AND all American workers can 
take comfort if every victory. of 
their brothers and sisters in “Wall 
Street's Latin empire. For Wall 
Street imperialism is the common 


whether they should back him any|Worth a gob of spittle when. history enemy of all. And the Rockefellers 


who oppress the Colombian and 


And it would be well for Dulles Venezuelan oil workers have non. 
city crowds struck their mortal, and his friends to read the lessons union oil fields and refineries at- 


‘that history is writing in other| home. 
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WORLD OF LABOR 


By GEORGE MORRIS 
Not since the stormy pre- 
war upsurge of labor was~ 


the opportunity for progress 
and the cry for progressive 
leadership been as great in 
the working 
class move- 
ment as it is 
today. The 
trouble is many 
of us have so 
long been un- 
der a hail of 
fire and  be- 
come condi- 
tioned to a 
spirit of stagnation in the work- 


_ ing class movement as a whole, 


that we tend to lose sight of 
the change taking place before 
our eyes. Inactivity, whether 
among Commupists or any oth- 
er people, brings rustiness, pes- 
simism and a lack of clear vision 
of the opportunities ahead. 

Let me point to just five maj- 


} or BIG changes. 


1, Exposures of corruption in 
trade union ranks, regardless of 
the original intentions of the 

robers, has opened a pandora’s 

x such as the reactionaries in 
“and out of labor did not anti- 
cipate. The accent’ everywhere 
is on elimination of bureaucracy 

and for rank and file control. 
Reports from all over the coun- 
try tell of increased attendance 
at union meetings. Workers 
don't feel .as ‘intimidated. They 
speak out, demand their rights, 

éfy the bureaucrats and are 
winning in many places. At this 
writing there is open talk Dave 
Beck may be eased out of office, 
even before the union's coriven- 
tion next ber. | . 

The steel union's leaders are 
less arrogant as a result of the | 
stunning 35 percent vote for a 
rank and file candidate against 
Dave McDonald. In many locals 
there are upsets in elections, 
with the “ins” having a tough 
time against the cry for new 
Jeaders.. The opportunity to 


trenched bureaucracies was nev- 
er better. And the trend is to- 
wards the opportunities becom- 
ing even better. , 

But almost everywhere the 


.rank and file manifestations are 


almost Jeaderless and inarticu- 
late. “It is heartbreaking to see 
how aroused thousands are out- 
witted by the crafty few hang- 
ing on to power. A wide-awake, 
ACTIVE, progressive is worth 
his weight in gold in such situa- 
tion. 
* 


2. I WRITE this just as I am 
preparing to leave for the Pil- 
primage in Washington which 

know will mark a historic. high 
in the struggle for civil rights. 

This is no longer a march on 
Washington by a couple of thou- 
.sand delegates. It is a mass 
march including many _thou- 
sands of unionists on the way 
in “Freedom Special’ trains 
and long lines of buses. .This is 
a movement of aroused rank 
and file people and workers in 
the shops. This is clearly a new 
gl in the civil rights strug- 

e. 

For the labor movement it 
marks a closer alliance with the 
Negro people. One of the con- 
a of the Pilgrimage 
will be a greater activity on the 
art of the 1,500,000 or more 

egro unionists in theif unions 
and communities. ‘That, too, 
will broaden the base for ‘pro- 
gressive activity. 
94 . 


3. THE working class is fast 


approaching a néw round of big ~ 


struggles on the economic front 
to. meet the problems arising 
from automation and other tech- 
nological advancement, with the 
shorter workweek the widely 
.accepted kéy objective. 
Progressives have long advo- 
cated the demand, at. times, in 
face of sharp denunciations : by 
the union ayy oy Life has 
again proven the progressives 
right. The shorter workweek 
heads the list of demands for 
the decisive 
just |, om . 


pa ‘agiintion” der, 


New Opportunities For Progressives 


mand. Again the measure of 


p ivism will be an AC- 
TIVE contribution to the strug- 
gle. : , 
* 


4. THE atmosphere in the 
country, and in the unions, has 
improved tremendously for 
American progressives. McCar- 
thyism is not nearly as dead as 
McCarthy. It would be silly to 
underestimate it, especially when 
it is realized that the Depart- 
ment of Justice itself and some 
witchhunt committees are today 
the most active base for McCar- 
thyism. The fact is however, 
that even the courts have shown 
a trend in the opposite direction. 
International tenseness, upon 
which McCarthyism thrived, has 
eased considerably. 

The country as a whole has 
sobered consideraBly. There is 
relatively little red-baiting in the 
trade unions. They are tod busy 
denouncing people like Dave 
Beck to have time with “reds.” 
The recent convention of the 
United Auto Workers was 4 
good example. That conven- 
tion’s civil liberties resolution al- 
so demonstrates the change tak- 
ing fay It called for repeal 
of Smith gnd McCarran 
witchhunt provisions and even 
denouriced the use of “secret in- 
formers” and “stoolpigeons.” 

In many unions they no long- 
er demand a political pedigree 
to qualify a person for activity 
in organization. A progres- 
sive worker, with initiative and 
vigor, can be active in many; 
many local unions today, IF H 
WANTS TO. 

. * 


5. THE atmosphere for peace 
has not been better iis she 
a, oe the war. he sony 8 

it were only yesterda 

when advocates of peace vo 
circulators of petitions for peace 
and for an of A-bomb stock- 
piling. were hounded, fired and 
uled before witchhunt hear- 
ings. Today some of the most 


alities in the 
sa od, ol 


soe on 


> ’ 


6M) 


_ 8) Sellers: the | executive: vice-presi>}fairs.:And somecof hisswealth is 
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Meet Judy and Grady Jenkins, 
Southerners in, Revolt 


By OAKLEY C. JOHNSON 


I WANT to tell about the case of.Grady and Judy Jenkins, the newest and rawes 
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Assignment U.S.A. 


_ Gty of the L 


By JOSEPH NORTH 
CLEVELAND. 


THIS city on the Lakes 
is a giant of modern indus- 


try: its power, they tell you 


violation of civil liberties ‘n the United States. They are a young couple living in New Ort here, can be judged by the 


leans, with two young children, who have been arrested and. charged with “subversive” 
*: Funds for the defense of mre, 


activities, and are shortly to be. 
tried under state laws which car- 
ry- possible penalties of ten and 
twenty years on each count of the 
indictment. ) 

The news agencies have paid 
no attention to their arrest and 
treatment, and as a result, ¢here 
has been no publicity whatever 
about them—outside of New Or- 
leans—except in the Daily Worker 
and the National Guardian. . If 
this is not a conspiracy of silence, 
it is one of the most capricious 
accidents in the history of jour- 


nalism. 
. The single charge of alleged 
membership in the Communist 


Party is used to claim violation! 


of two, state laws: the criminal 
anarchy statute, which is essen- 


tially a sedition law, and the Sub- 
versive Activities Control Law,’ 
which requires members of the 
Communist Party to register. with! 
state authorities. These two laws. 


ow 


ognize the ruling, and drop this 
case? Because Louisiana is taking 


the lead among southern states in 
an effort to “supersede” United 
States Supreme Court decisions 
and “interpose” state authority 
against federal authority. If this 
can be done through a rip-roaring, 
red-baiting trial, then that other 
Supreme Court decisioy, particu- 
larly objectionable to the White 
Citizens’ Councils, which declares 


be superseded. The State of Lou- 


isiana, through a covert resurrec- 
tion of the o 


and Grady Jenkins should be 
sent to the treasurer of the provi- 
sional committee, Jack Schul- 
man; 830 Riverside Drive, New 
York 32. 7 

The defense committee also 
urges that get well cards be sent 
to Grady Jenkins, c-o Dibert Tu- 
berculosis Hospital, 1532 Tu- 


segregation laws illegal, can also 


being 


secession arguments, again on the same charges and. 


lane Ave., New Orleans, La. 
i: ms _y 
the fact. that bail ($3000) was 
arranged, Then, after oe 


on bail, she was arrest 


is thus defying the national gOV- mut in a New Orleans jail until 


ernment, 
* 


more bail, $15,000, ceuld be met, 
Grady, who has been in_ the 


THE ARREST S were carried Dilbert Tuberculosis Hospital for 


man and civil rights. Judy was 
arrested as a “fugitive from jus- 


| 


out with typical disregard for hu-/4 year, 


since he was too ilf to be jailed, 


also arrested, and. 


and the family could not rai 
tice,” although she still lived in another $15,000 bond, he was 


| New Orleans in the house in: which! shackled to his bed. The shackles 


may be described as crude copies she was born, and was taken off were kept on for nearly two weeks.! 


ef the federal Smith and McC 

Acts. 
- The gobbledegook language of| 
the “bills of information” states’ 
with unashamed repetitiveness that 
the Jenkinses have violated these, 
laws by “becoming and remaining: 
members of the Communist Party; | 
‘becoming a member of: a foreign’ 
subversive organization, to wit the 
Communist Party; participating in 
the management of the Communist 
Party; participating in the man-| 
agement of a foreign subversive 
organization, to wit, the Commu- 
nist Party; contributing to the sup-' 
port of the Communist Party, | 
ot., 2c. 
All this is added to the violent-' 
overthrow - of - the-government ca-' 
nard and multiplied by allegations’ 
that ‘the failure to register was re-' 
peated for several years, ‘making 
that number of separate offenses.’ 
* | 


| 
| 


IT IS generally known, I think, 
that the United States Supreme 
Court ruled in the Steve Nelson 
case that sedition legislation is not 
the business of the separate states, 
and therefore such state laws are 
unconstitutional. When the Bra- 
den case came up in Kentucky, the 
state authorities accepted the Su- 
ag Court ruling and set Braden 
ree. When the Dirk~Struik case’ 
came up in Massachusetts, that 
state also quashed the charges. | 

Why doesn’t Louisiana also rec- 


arran to Baton Rouge and jailed despite Finally, after protests, the amount 


' lof bail for each of the Jenkinses 


. 


CoN 
AA, ww. 

SRO 

SNS, 


| 
' 


was cut in half, and the same bail 
which had freed Judy was accept-' 
ed for Grady—and then, at last,’ 
the shackles Were removed from 
Gradys legs. Several days later 


he was operated on for the removal 
of the infected part of one lung.’ © 


| 


4 
AND WHO are Grady and Judy: 


Jenkins? They are a white couple, 
jeach 33 years old, Grady born in 


Mississippi and Judy in Louisiana. | 
Grady was first a seaman and lat- 


er an auto mechanic. Judy was a 
stenographer and for some years a 
dispatcher for the National Mari- 


‘time Union. They have a little 


i 


| 


& 


ee 


(Continued from Page 6) 
the demands advanced only. yes- 
terday- by progressives. 

The question of ending hy- 
drogen bomb tests and the race 
in atomic warfare, is now on the 
world diplomatic agenda. Men 
like Reuther acknowledge there 
is no defense against the H- 
bomb, but peace. The change . 
in favor of peace affe¢ts the en- 
tire pattern of. relations between 
progressive workers and the 
others in a union or community. 
Hence the new rtunities for 
progressives nee RYWHERE. 


WHAT are we going to do 
about it? That's the real ques- 
tion. Many of us are still suffer- 
ing too much from the long 
period of stagnation and rust- 
_ iness to fully appreciate the new 
‘situation. For more than ‘a year, 
American Marxists have ona 
discussing, The discussion has 
ae dly ‘brought ‘a consid- 

‘, erable and much needed change 

ftmed them ident 

__., is, for swifter progress along the 
_.., But what disturbs me*is that~ 
.., 8 yet there is little steam or 
: age ip A ON th. give reak: 
Wale people who’ 

say that no action is possible 


iti for Progressives 


| 


i 


_|personally, but I’ve heard fine re- 


iter I left New Orleans to Crady 


unless there is full clarity on 
program and views, roman oe 
that still longer discussion is 
needed. In reply to this, I deny 
that there is serious or decisive 
unclarity connected with 90 per- 
cent or more of the activity. con- 
nected with the aboye noted 
fields of work. 

Secondly, I reject the concept 
that discussions are something 
separate and apart from life. 
“Pure” discussions, not influenc- 
ed by active work, are barren. 

The No. 1. problem of pro- 
gressives at the moment is ac- 
tion; to face OUTWARD to- 
wards those many activities in 
the working class movement in 
which progressives could and 


should 

thejr {pitiative and vigor is ‘most 
: dd. Let's not get stuck in’ 
narrow and inner discussion cir- 


cles to the point where sight is 


_ participate, and where 


lost of the tremendous numbers |: >: 
of unionists and othef people; - 


who: are on 
WARD. 
Remember, 


the move FOR- 


an hour's 


‘funds, ag nan far more: at 
moment h ‘an evening— 
“of exchanges with he 


|Committee to Defend eras 4 and 


iI amt acting as temporary’ chair- 
/man, ° Piscataway I 


talk. | 
with a truck driver who wants. |.. 
‘an accounting of his union's 


best 


daughtér, Joyce Christine, 2% 
years old, and. an infant son, Sam- 


my (named after Sam Hall, former 


editor of the Southern Worker), . 
‘aged 17 months. 


i) Gp 


I knew Judy Jenkins well when) 
I taught at Dillard University, a 
college for Negroes, in New Or- 
leans from 1947 to 1951. She 
was then Judy Chondor, a battler, 
for trade unions, for interracial) 
friendship, for the Progressivg) 
Party, for the Southern Conference 
for Human Welfare. Judy, of 
Turkish-Greek descent and a strik- 
ing brunette, got married just af- 


Jenkins. I did not know Grady 


ports about him. | 


I have been told by Sten! 


friends from there how Judy and: 
Grady both talked up to the East-| 
‘land Committee which called 
'them™ before it a year ago. 
been told how they were. active, 


I've 


in the Forum for Integration which, 
met openly for many months in) 
New Orleans and which brought 
to the city speakers from othe 
southern communities where inte- 
gration was succeeding. Only: 
when the authorities became, 
alarmed at the rising de-segrega-) 
sentiment did the forum close, 
harassed by veiled threats and de- 
mands for membership lists. 

New Orleans is now under a 


real reign of terror. The Jenkinses 
are almost alone, and need help. 


Their attorneys are James J. Mc-) 


Cain and Simmie Monroe... A 


qudy Jenkins is being formed, and 


: your ' 
American Marxism.” 


thee b.shops: that .. 
‘ ‘ ay 


fact that its founders migrat- 


| ing from Connecticut. in’ 1796. 


“bought the land at 40 cents an 
acre that you couldn't buy back 
today for $2,000,000. That was 
what old maa 
© 1 eaveland 
(he had an ex- 
tra “a” in his 
name) paid 


| fer property 


downtown 
here where. 
teday'’s sky- 
scrapers rise. 
in their maj-— 
esty te loek 
down on the ° 
greatest fresh-water lakes in the 
world, which will seon—through 
the St. Lawrence. Seaway—make 
this city a pewerful werld port 
looking out onto the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

“It is no small potatoes as is. 
Nearly a million Americans live 
in the aay proper and you must 
add another quarter million if 
you inchide the suburbs. 

It is a city of widely varied 
industry and Clevelanders will 
tell you that should a depression 
hit, it will come here least and 
last. As a consequence, a steady 
migratien up from the Seuth— 
feur Negroes to each white 
Southerner—come off the rents 
hound buses looking for steady 
work. — 

Along the lake-front you see 
the giant plants of Americas 
food industry, General Mills and _ 


others, and a few miles west- : 


rae 


| ward you hit the starkly awe- 2 
'“some steel mills at Lackawaniia - 


that stretch on mile after mile. | 
. : 


OURS is a land of city-em- 
pires: Cleveland is one and not. 


* the least. The solid buildings im 


the center of town rise in a ma- 
jestic skyline; its streets stretch 
north into the 300 block and 


| south into the 200 block. It ex- 


udes might and energy, through 
the factories and buildings men 
put up, and through the men 
who put them up. 

You talk te ee and you 
discover they are a melange of 
all the countries of Europe, es- 
pecially of the middle and east, 
the Slavs, Hungarians, Italians, . 
Germans, and of the old stock 
here. 

But new, in recent years, is 
the enormous migration up from 
the South. Negroes today consti- 
tute more than 21 percent of its 

ypulation which is perhaps the 
fhe proportion of any North- 
ern metropolis. And this fact is 
one that is changing the city. 

The hotel I stayed in tonight | 
—in the center of town—is host to 
a convention of a Negro bowling 
league, and more than half of 
the guests are colored. Yesterday 
(Sunday) in a restaurant at the 
next table a Negro family and a 
white family were sitting togeth- 
er at a table: they. had joined 
forces for a family outing. 

The Southern influx continues 
at the rate of about four thou- 
sand each month: four Negroes 
to each white, the latter coming 
mostly from the border states. 

« 


THIS is a big union town of . 
ald, with strong socialist tradi- 
tions that date , er to Eugene 
V. Debs, Charles Ruthenberg,.- . 
a founder of the ‘Communist 
Party, Alfred Wagenknecht and 
many others. Nor is the ‘strain 
of liberalism associated with the . 
hame of Tom Johnson dead. 

But industry, which includes 
some ‘of the biggest corporations 
of the country, never stops try- 


_ + ing, -of- course, and consciously 


ters jobs to the newcomers on 
the assumption that .they are 
novices at trade unionism. .Many 
are. But once they go 


this phenomenon is this, the 
Southern white quickly learns to 
work at the side of his Negro 
brotber. And some big Weals, 
choose Negroes to high office, 
like that at Ford’s which has a 
Negro president. 

True, there are no few ex- 
ceptions among the old-line AFL 
locals which Negroes from 
me ip. But recent strug- 
ges, as the nation saw among 

AFL electricians. here, won 
the right of Negroes to join. 
* 


WALKING the streets talking 
to people, interviewing the most 
knowledgeable in the laber move- 
ment, you learn that the most 
urgent problem in the city is the | 
right to | adequate shelter—hous- 
ing. The Negroes are boxed into 
a small area on one side of the 
Cuyahoga River, jammed, per- 
‘force, into a ghetto of slum tene- 
ments. And the conditions are 
barbarous. Landlords gouge the 
residents on rents; they are com- 
pelled to. pay fantastic prices for 
dilapi apartments. In the 
Hough district, rents skyrocketed - 
up to $195 and to $216 a month 
as Negro tenants moved in. In 
the Clenville area they often 
must pay $20 to $50 a month 
more than white tenants paid for 
the same apartments previously. 

In the slum area a ent 
houses are firetraps many a 
Negro child’s life is lost in the 
swiftly-spreading flames. In the 
past two years a fire in a house 
on East Sist St. took the lives 
of five children, and nearby, on 
63rd St., six children were burn- 
ed to death. Thousands of fam- 
ilies live in jeopardy daily never 
knowing when a spark can ignite 
a fatal conflagration. 


* 


THE al in the Negro 
ghetto are bilked on all sides. 
“Oiw communities,” the Rev. 
Wade C. McKinney, pastor of 
the Antioch Baptist Church, said, 
“are the dumping grounds for 
inferior merchandise, food-stuffs, 
and drug which are sold to us 
at a higher price than the best 
feods and drugs sell for in the 
downtown stores and suburbs.” 

The schools are overcrowded, 
far worse than elsewhere here. 
City garbage collection and 
other civic services are inferior 
if your skin is darker than the 
hue considered Caucasian. The 
home aspect for Negroes—in this 
“city of homeowners” as Cleve- 
landers regard themselves—is a 
national seandal. | 

Squeezed into this tight, small 
territory of slum wards, the Ne- 
gro’ Clevelanders naturally exer- 
known in the _Negré community 
and by many in organized labor. 
It is one of their primary cru- 
sades. 

A big,. concerted push by all 
is obviously and painfully neces- 
sary. And long overdue.. 
cise their political ‘power, and 
increasingly. The city council 
has come to see four Negroes in 
its ranks, and the prospects are 
for two or three more in the next 
election or two. Old-line white 
politicians are, alarmed at this 
development, and “how strange, 
new voices are beginning to 
heard advocating the necessity of 
new housing, developments | 
throughout various parts of the 
city to which Negroes.can move. 
Naturally, not all these voices 
are motivated by ulterior politi- 
cal motives, but there is ample 
evidence that no few of them 
are. - 
All this you. can learn in your 
first hours here. You know that 
the NAACP is waging a battle on 
this front; it has e a hot, 


very hot, political issue. You are 


told that whites, primarily in la- 
.bor’s -ranks, are: only beginning 
to get. into the fight But not 
enough of.them by far, | am not 
here enough -to assess the 


Tong 
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TV VIEWS 


e Key to Cohan 


By BEN LEVINE 


‘WHAT did Sam and Bella 
Spewack have against against 
George M. Cohan? This ques- 
tion occurred to me again and 
‘again Saturday night through 
90 minutes of a : : 
spectacular called Fier = 
“Mr. Broadway, BF 23 
which while pur-% 
porting to be avcgmiy 
monument to Mr. * 

Cohan, seemed toy | 

be occupied ing. 

throwing stones Hrs 

~ at him. et 

I hasten to add 3a 
that the facts 1™ 
discovered in the next few days 
cleared the Spewaks of any such 
intentions, but fer the moment I 
was taken aback by this TV story 
of a quarrelsome braggart and 
noisv nuisance who was presented 
as George M.. Cohan. Mickey 
Rooney, plaving the title role, re- 
mained the eternal juvenile delin- 
quent to the end. 

Completely missing was the 
George M. Cohan of my memory, 
the Yankee Doodle Dandy song- 
writer, the talented author of 
“Seven Keys to Baldpate,” the man 
who filled the horizon of the 20th 
Century with a gaudy sunrise of 
red, white and blue. 

Instead we were given a portrait 
of an obnoxious “wunderkind” who 
pushed his gentle father, his long- 
suffering mother and his talented 
sister into constant fights with 
managers, an ugly duckling who 
in his adult life turned inté an eagie 
screaming complaints to the bored 
heavens. 

How could such veteran play- 
smiths as the Spewacks do this to 
a fellow-craftsman? 

* 

I FOUND the’ answer in 
George M. Cohan’s 1924 autobio- 
graphy, “Twenty Years on Broad- 
way. 

The Spewacks, it turned out, 
were painstakingly faithful to this 
book and quoted liberally from it. 
If they were to be criticized, it was 
for accepting Mr. Cohan’s own ac- 
count of himself. 

This answered one puzzle, but 
a more puzzling paradox emerged. 
Why did this wise-cracking, flag- 
waving cynically sentimental show- 
man write so self-flagellating an 
autobiography? Was the autobio- 
graphy a mask of false modesty to 
_ cover a colossal vanity? Maybe so, 
but I think. it was more than that, 
and I think that if the Spewaks 
had read more ‘closely between the 
lines they could, despite Mr. 


Cohan, have written a better show. 
+ 


GEORGE M. COHAN was born 
in 1878 in Providence to a family 
of traveling troupers. Jerry, his 
father, Ellen, his mother, and Jose- 
phine, his sister, toured one-night 
stands, acting comedy skits writ- 
ten by Jerry, and leading the no- 
madic, precarious existence of 
harassed hoofers. Their working 
conditions, in these pre-Equity 
days, can be surmised from the of- 
fer made by a manager when the 
question came up, in 1886, of a job 
for eight-year-old George. 

“If,” said the manager, “the kid 
will ride the donkey on parade, play 
second fiddle in the orchestra and 
sell song books in the lobby, I'll 
pay his hotel bills and railroad 
fares, and you can keep his family 
intact.” 

Could one blame a bright, sensi- 
tive kid, seeing his gentle talented 
father outrageously exploited, for 
being sassy to managers? 

It was a jungle existence, and 
George early developed the thick 
skin and sharp claws of the corn- 
ered animal. 

In 1889, the family organized a 
road show called “The Cohan 
Mirth Makers,” offering a comedy 
sketch, a “symphony orchestra,” 
b  canmares Cohan as the “Queen of 
‘Terpsichore” and George the 
“Lively Bootblack.” In 1891 they 


unheeding audiences. 

George turned to song-writing, 
then to playwriting, then again to 
acting, and even when Lady For- 
tune had surrendered and the dol- 
lars were ‘pouring in, he kept up 
the ‘savage struggle. By 1924, he 
could boast (and complain) in his 
autobiography: : 


“Producing, owning, controlling | 


and being interested actively and 
financially in the presentation o 
128 theatrical attractions is hardly 
what might be called a ‘cinch.’ 

“Buying, selling and 
around controlling interests of the 
various big city theatres-is not al- 
together. a child’s occupation.” 

And here is his 1924 formula for 
successful playwriting: 

“First, think of something to say. 
Then say it the way the theatre- 
goer wants to hear it said, mean- 
ing, of course, that you must lie 
like the dickens.” 

In the next four years, by 1928, 
George M. Cohan had accumulat- 
ed, it is estimated, a personal for- 
tune of $3,000,000. 

* 

ONE would imagine that a man 
so wealthy and so; popular would 
have written a more mellow ac- 
count of his childhood. But there 
is another incident to be consider- 
ed. 

In 1919, the nation’s actors, or- 
ganized into the Actors Equity As- 
sociation, went on strike to abolish 
the very. conditions that George 
had faced in his childhood. 


Yet George M. Cohan, by this 


GEORGE M. COHAN 


time affluent, as both actor and 
manager, cast in his lot with the 
managers. He headed a sstrike- 
breaking outfit that called itself 
the Actors Fidelity League, known 
popularly as the Fidoes. 

And I think that herein lies the 
answer to why Mr. Cohan, writing 
his life story, looked with such a 
cold eye upon the bright and as- 


sertive kid that*was so sassy to- 


managers. 
* 


ADVERSITY, they say, builds 
character, but the maxim can work 
in many directions: Cohan learned 
from his adversity tnat the race is 
to the swift, and that all other run- 
ners are rivals. 

Others learn from their hard- 
ships that there are enough prizes 
for everyone if happiness is pur- 
sued in cooperation with their fel- 
low-workers. 

George M. Cohan adjusted him- 
self to Equity, of course, and his 
philosophy softened, as he _ indi- 
cated i nhis play, “Pigeons,” writ- 
ten in the 1930s and televised 
about a year ago. 


But the Spewaks, hewing closely. 
to the 1924 autobiography, were | 


caught into giving an unsympa- 
thetic and frigid account of this 
troupers early ‘struggles. They 
should have eis not to put 


juggling | 


_ The Legacy of 


By LAURA HAND 
GETTYBURG, Pa. 
OUT on the highway, some- 
where along U.S. 15, coming 
in from the east, there is a 
kind of red earth which 


sweeps out from the shoulders 
of the road and back tothe fields 
and hills of eastern Pennsylvania. 
Knowing that one is on the road 
to Gettysburg, it is almost omi- 
nous. It is only an outcropping 
of red clay ‘that has nothing to 
do with man and his wars, but 
such is the classroom memory of 
what happened at Gettyburg that 
we felt it might be otherwise red— 
even 90 years later. 

All day the radio said that the 
President was touring the field that 
very afternoon in the company of 
a famous English soldier. They 
were tramping around with maps 
and conversation; the shop talk, 
we mused, of old soldiers. 


At the battleground we hired 
a friendly guide in a khaki uni- 
form who slipped in under the 
wheel and drove us into the battle- 
field proper. We listened and 
nodded to the running commentary 


_of battlelines, regiments and mili- 


tary lore and asked occasional 
questions. But for the most part 
we simply stared out of the car 
windows at the bronze faces of 
the monuments which lined the 
roads. Looking at such _ faces, 
some of them so very young, we 
realized that for Americans at 
Gettysburg in our own time there 
is not only, much to be seen, but 
a great deab-to- feel. 
* ‘ 
DROVE = through 


WE groves 


criss-crossed with replicas of the , 


original stone fences that had stood 
in their places during those three 
great and terrible days in 1863. 
We were overcome with a sense 
of the immediacy of history: the 
smell of cannon smoke; of musket 
fire; of shouting and confusion; of 
death everywhere. 

In the town there were the bul- 
let holes-and shell marks still in 
some of the buildings. -The place 
where young Jenny Wade, baking 


bread of an afternoon for the 
Union troops, was struck by a bul- 
let and instantly killed in her 
kitchen. There is the house where 
Lincoln stayed with a shell stick- 
ing out of its boards, decorated 


_above with two small American 


flags. 

Crossing into the old Confed- 
erate. lines, there were few monu- 
ments. Once we paused at the 
spring where some say the South- 


ern and Northern boys used to: 


meet nights when they filled their 
canteens and spoke and laughed 
with each other. Others, the guide 
told us, say that the last part is 
but pure romance; ‘that the men 
who fought this battle fought it 
too fiercely in the day time, to be 
brothers at a drinking hole at night. 
* 

AT THE GREAT wide field 
where Pickett sent his 15,000 
marching abreast into the fire of 
Yankee artillery (which had not 
been knocked out as Lee had in- 
tended by Jeb Stuart’s cavalry) we 
sat and looked at the place where 
10,000 Confedefate soldiers lay 
dead and wounded after the fight- 
ing. Ten thousand. We stared 
about the sun-split pastoral field 
and thought of the figure as the 
guide recalled aloud in easy meter 
Stephen Benet’s lines about men 
wading “knee deep in corn” to 
their deaths. 

A great deal of poetry occurred 
to us in the course of the day. 
Inevitably staring at the tall grass 
of wheatfield, Carl Sandburg sang 
personally perhaps in all of our 
ears at the same time: 


Pile high the bodies high at Aus- 
terlitz and Waterloo 

Shovel them under and let me 
work “~ 

I am the grass; I cover all 

—And pile them high at Gettys- 
burg. ... 


Still, to remember the. actual 
facts of perhaps 15 years back is 
difficult, even teasing. Fragments 
return, and of course, the truly 
famous are well entrenched in the 
American mind: Lee, Meade, Pic- 
kett. But beside the remembered 
is a gentle shame in having to ask 
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Lincoln studying his note 
day, delivered the lengthy main 
coln’s remarks, now known to 

_cized by some of his advisers 


sometimes which name among the 


Longstreets and Reynolds were of 


the Gray and which were of the 


New Book on Africa 
Out This Summer 


International Publishers is sched- 
uling for mid-Summer publication 
a new book on Africa py Dr. W. 
Alphaeus Hunton, a long-term stu- 
dent of African affairs who has 
been active for many years in this 
country on behalf of the freedom 
struggles of the African people. 

This major work on a subject of 
deep interest today covers.a wide 
range, both geographically and 
topically. It seeks to give the Amer- 
ican reader an understanding of 
the freedom movements which are 
sweeping the continent from Cape- 
town to Suez. It is a big and com- 
plex subject, but Dr. Hunton has 
managed to select from a mass of 
material what is basic and essen- 
tial to each region of Africa, and 
the struggle of its people. 

The book treats with the sources 
of the conflict between African 
peoples and imperialism. From an 
introductory chapter picturing the 
heritage a plunder, Dr. Hunton 
shows the operation of the land 
system in various sections of Af- 
rica, the conditions of mine ‘labor, 
and the situation in the cities. 

* 


IT ALSO pictures the clash be- 
tween African aims and American 
business interests, tracing the post- 
war extension of American monop- 
oly interests in Africa, especially in 
mining, oil and bases, and describ 
some of the social and political ef- 
fects of this. new phase of imperial- 
ist looting. 

The: book deals with the issues 
and prospects of the freedom move- 
ment, and how it faces up to such 
newfan 


schemes as the design’ 


A Newspaper 


By ANNETTE T. RUBINSTEIN 


Editor Sample 


In “The Frightened Giant” we get many glimpses of the 
blundering petty tyranny, the brazen dishonesty and the 
shameless persona) corruption of our present American 
administration of justice. We are also given some more sig- 
nificant examples of the political hysteria of the authorities, 


the cowardice of the press and 
the apathy of the public, which 
have combined to make possible 
so terrible an erosion of our 
traditional freedom. 


But by far the greater, and the 
most absorbing, part of the book 
is devoted to a detailed,, often 
quietly humorous, first-hand re- 
port of the author's four weeks on 
Ellis Island in 1953 and _ his six 
weeks on West St. in 1955—the 
people he met, the incidents he 
wrote, and, above all, the things 
he thought. | 

¥ 

THERE are ou almost every 
page vivid thumbnail sketches of 
such fellow-prisoners as Pasquale 
who “took the first opportunity 
to ask what one thought of the 
FBI and measured the extent of 
possible friendly relations by the 
acidity of the reply”; “Tough 
Tony” Anastasia, who “saw his 
mild [one year] jail term as prac- 
tically a rest cure’; sixteen-year- 
old Manuel from Puerto Rico, 
distinguished by his “natural 
good manners and consideration 
for others . . . restless as quick- 
silver, with a face and body that 
would have challenged Praxi- 
teles,” who was sentenced té five 
years in a reformatory “with 


.< 


Moran, New York’s former dep- 
uty fire commissioner, who was 
taking the rap for the vast muni- 
cipal bribery racket under 
Mayor O’Dwyer’s administra- 
tion”; “Frank, an unsuccessful 
but charming bank robber... 
eo out that che use of vio- * 
ence was unnecessary and un- 
rofessional and that his work 
faseeal nobody; bank accounts 


PER a 
THE FRIGHTENED GIANT, 


By Cedric Belfrage. Weekly 
Guardian Associates, Inc., 


$3.95. 
| J 


were all insured, and robberies a 
boon even to the insurance com- 
panies which otherwise could not 
charge such high premiums”; 
Harvey Matusow, who “talked 
about his troubles and sought to 
justify his past on the basis of 
his - present”; “The Admiral,” who" 
happened never to have joined 
the navy, but who had for ten 
ears been courted by top naval 
brass and elected to the boards of 
corporations on the strength of 
his self-bestowed title and its 


_ probable influence in securing 


government contracts: “the Com- ' 
munist Party official Sidney Stein- 
a . . an expert in the art of, 
. iving, in developing friend- 
iness with fellow-inmates where 
it was possible and mutual _re- 
spect even where it was not... 
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at Gettysburg, while Edward Everett, the formost orator of his 
oration at the Gettysburg battlefield cemetery, Nov. 19, 1863. Lin- 
every school child as the famous “Gettysburg Address’ were criti- 
s being too insignificant for the occasion. 


Blue. 
AT THE CEMETERY itself we 
stood surrounded by these “honor- 


ed dead.” The heroes of 
Union lie in wide arcs of graves 
organized by states. The formation 


the 


is Our Justice and Our Jails 


that his political iaith had made 
» that possible.” 
* 
THE MEETING with Stein- 


~ 
: 


berg, described in a chapter . 


ironically entitled “The Over- 
thrower,” gives Belfrage occasion 
for a discussion which was to me 
and will, I am sure, be to many 
other readers of this paper, one 
of the most interesting in the 
book. He summarizes their 
friendly arguments during the 
exercise period — arguments on 
trade unions, the need for an in- 
dependent progressive third 


party, the attitude of American 
Communists in the past to such 
specific dogmas as “self-deter- 
mination of the Black Belt” or 
Anna Louise Strong's guilt. 

A similar analysis is carried on 
at fuller length in a chapter 
called “The Changing World.” 
Belfrage, who was not allowed 
to see the National Guardian in 
jail, read the N. Y. Times’ ac- 
‘count of the visit made by Bul- 
ganin and Khrushchev to Tito in 
May, 1955. Considering this in 
terms of its meaning for world 
peace, he reviews some of the 
disagreements among members 
of the Guardian's staff on how 
the “Tito-Stalin row” was to be 
handled. 

After a profoundly stimulating 
and provocative discussion he 
concludes: “One learns much 
from wrestling with such prob- 
lems over a period of years; and 
one thing I have Jearned is that 
working in. areas of agreement 
with the orthodox of the left—the 
Communist Party and those who 

its » ion. as revealed 
trith—is di 
me con ‘Cor mmue- 


) but not 
» «gible. .-. « My jcliosmubenliong 


nist parties are moving in the di- 
rection of history; because they 
believe that history does not just 
happen but that men and women 
make it, however blunderingly— 
and if I did not believe that my 
life would be pointless. ... 
“The principle of party dis- 

cipline, that in a world war of 
ideas the troops must obey their 
officers or be decimated, is one 
that any socialist should under- 
stand even though he cannot ac- 
cept the discipline for himself. 
... If in agreement or disagree- 
ment he cannot respect the dis- 
ciplined army that is fighting for 
socialism, then he is a poor apol- 
ogy for a socialist.. In disagree- 
ment, he may and should state 
his position positively and fight 
for it. But if he uses it to launch 
a public brawl with the Commu- 
nist Party on general principles, 
he merely plays into the enemy's 
hands. . .. As long as there is a 
socialist movement there will be 
a disciplined party attractin 
some of the best of socialists tind 
also some of the worst.” 


»* 
- LONG as. this review is, there 
are still many major topics treat- 
ed in the book which have been 
left unmentioned. There are the 
moving reflections on Julius Ros- 
enberg who had, for a while, oc- 
cupied Belfrage’s cell in the West 
St. jail, and there are the more 
intimate memories of Manny 
Bloch. There is an account of the 
Carl Braden case, and there are 
comments on many of the other 
cases first brought to public at- 
tention by the Guardian. We are 
made to feel the prisoner's ad- 
miration for the tireless fight, 
‘waged by his lawyers, his Guar- 
dian associates, his famil 
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s---Unftulfilled 


makes a centerpiece of the monu- 
ment built years later on the ve 
spot where the tall man stood an 
read the speech they said would 
not live. The speech that is there 
on a table at the base of the mon- 
ument which sums up the essence 
of a nation in such few and mar- 
Yelous and simple words, | 

Standing there, on that partic- 
ular spot an American is likely 
to feel a little intense; that one 
is standing upon the stuff of one’s 
history. It is what we felt, the 
two of us with our specifically 
great and different kinds of heri- 
tages. One of us a Jew; the other, 
myself, descended from those who 
waited on Mississippi and Louisi- 
ana plantations to hear what they 
could not read: “Thenceforward 
and forever free.” A statement 
guaranteed at least by two-mile 
cannon and agonizing moans of the 
dying Americans at our feet. 

I. thought too of the other half 
of the legacy left from Gettysburg, 
or rather from the Civil War: the 
unfinished battle for the full citi- 
zenship of my peole. Men, many 
thousands of them, the Negro and 
white volunteers of the Union 
Army (the U.S. regular army had 
only 16,000 men at the outbrea 
of the Civil War) had died to 
keep, or perhaps to make a nation 
whole. And the tragedy of Amer- 
ica is that the latter-day rebels 
are still attacking the wholeness 
of our national spirit the way. their 
political ancestors once attacked 
also its physical framework. 

. 

LATER we paused on a road 
and peered through some spring 
trees to get a tourist-type glimpse 
of the rooftops of the Persident’s 
farm. I had an urge to speak to 
the President, to walk right across 
the fields and knock on his door 
and sit down and talk with him 
about some of the things I had 
felt about Gettysburg. 

I longed to say: “Mr. President 


this battlefield was once dedicated | 


by a man who hoped it would 
seal the most divisive question our 


nation has yet known; I think he: 


tried to exact a promise from our 
coming generations of Americans 
that those men of the Blue out 
there should not have died in vain. 

“Mr. President, there are those 
in our country who are making 


_-a mockery of that invocation. Even 
* as you and I stood on the hallow- 


ed ground today they are partici- 
pating in and encouraging rebel- 
lion against the Constitution which, 
after all, is the very fabric upon 
which our Federal Union was con- 
ceived and maintained. 

“Mrs. President, millions of us 
are waiting for you to — I 
say, waiting for some word in sup- 
port of victory at Gettysburg.” 


are given memorable descriptions 
of some of the grimly humoorus 
aspects of prison life. 

Among the fullest and most 
important of these is the picture 
of the religious services carried 
on by various sects and the de- 
scription of the national air raid 
drill on the pleasant June day 

which: “for the 150 million per- 
sons in the U. S. had been de- 
clared a day of official delirium. 
... Amid the nationwide official 
frenzy Mr. Kenton’s institution— 
which, like every building, had 
‘Shelter’ signs pointing from 
places where one might be atom- 
ized to places where one could 
be atomized just as. easily—re- 
mained an oasis of business-as- 
usual, . . . Nobody was told to 
move from A to B to ‘take cover’; 
the hacks went stolidly about 
their work and the processing of 
a — batch: ef nudes a 
in the receiving room. When I 
asked Mr. Blankenstein if this im- 


plied a lack of interest in whether . 


we criminals were atomized or 


friends ‘on the: outsice:: We .«'-“Wherei could you go? It. drops, 
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ands. .not,:: he: shrugged: ‘and: said: :. 
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THE UNIVERSAL SOCIALIST 


FRANK Mulhaney is a 
thick-set Irish-American dress- 
ed in expensive Brooks Broth- 
ers clothes. In his battered 
face of an old pugilist shine 
the most intelli- 
gent and truthful 
eyes, 

He is a whole- 
saler in canned 
goods here in San 
Francisco, a 
wealthy business- 
man whose heart, 
if you could open 
it as in the Brow- 
ning poem, would 
contain the single word, Socialism. 

Frank, is a walking contradiction, 
a rich rebel against the riches sys- 
tem, a Wobbly with money in the 
bank, an unsocial socialist. He went 
to work when he was 10 years old, 
shipped out as a seaman for many 
years, then married, and turned to 
longshoring. Then an uncle in the 
canned goods business fell sick and 
asked him to help out. 

“I got into the racket by. acci- 
dent,” Frank reminisced, “but it 
was soon apparent that I had a tal- 
ent for business. I had no morals, 
! was competitive as a fighting 
cock, and I wanted to make a lot 
of money to give to the socialist 
movement. Don't underest.mate us 
businessmen, my boy. It takes real 
talent to get rich.” 

“Like Tommy Manville?” 

> 

“THAT'S another storv, my boy. 
Tommy is a man who fell into a 
sewer of crap. It took no will-power 
or cleverness on his part..But I am 
one of the self-made heroes of in- 
dustry. The average worker could 
never make the grade like I did. 
For one thing, he’s too honest. Oh, 
every worker commits a bit of pro- 
tarian larceny now and then. But 
the big lie is beyond them, and all 
business is the big lie,-a matter of 
bribery, short-changing, advertis- 
ing, political angling, this and that. 

“Also, the worker is too careless 
with his loving. The dollar is a shy 
little thing that needs to be loved 
constantly. A worker is liable to 
give more love to his kids than to 
the dollar. This makes the dollar 
moody and jealous, and it runs off 
to a kinder master who will know 
how to give it the love it craves.” 

“Someone like you, I presume?” 

“Yes, like me, except that I got 
something in my bones since the 


waterfront days. It'll never leave ~ 


me, I guess. It keeps itching and 
bothering ne.” 

“What is this rare disease?” 

“Solidarity. The solidarity I 
learned in the big waterfront strike. 
Socialism the philosophy I learned 
when I was 17 years old. It’s all 
that makes life possible, this hope 
of socialism. Business is a sterile 
occupation. It’s a_dead end. 

“Even the wives of businessmen 
get bored with their husbands. All 
they know is the dollar. They don't 
know why they were born, or the 
history of mankind. They have no 
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so you're dead.’ I told him it was 
a pity he wasn't President.” 


» 

I HOPE Cedric Belfrage will 
forgive me for saying that the 
entire book echoes this rather 
un-American tone of pleasantly 
detached understtaement. A let- 
ter he quotes from a “trade. union 
branch in Peckham” contained 
“a copy of an unanimous resolu- 
tion of sincere congratulations 
upon your very British stand.” 
Surely it takes nothing from his 
love for -his adopted . country, 
or from. ours for him, if . we 


‘remark. that part..of. his very 
special contribution to 


« America: is. his: ineradigably, Brit-, 
aking itl... ce ae 


»,dsh« manner of m 


philosophy, good or bad. They are 
a little higher than the animal, only 
half human. It will take a renais- 
sance of organized labor to bring 
humanity back into the daily life 
of the United States.” 

: * 

. “WHAT turned you radical?” 

“Oh, the conditions, naturally. 
They worked us 14 hours a day 
then on the ships. They fed us dog 
food and slops, paid us from $40 
down to $27 a month. It was a 
dog’s life, but we got together and 
solved our problems by our soli- 
darity. Those were hard days. They 
were good days too, because we 
were fighting for a great cause. It 
brought out the greatest human 
emotions in us. It was the finest 
hour of many a mam ard—mine, 
also. = 

“It was like living in a daily 
poem, but now I am living like 
an addirg machine. Did you ever 
hear of any poet who cared to 
write a poem in praise of the can- 
ned goods business or the Bank of 
America? No, but many poems 
have beegte,written about the strug- 
gles of**he people. about Sparta- 
cus, Lincoln and Padraic Pearse, 
the Easter Week in Ireland, the 
Ha¥market victims, the Rosen- 
bergs, Let me tell you of something 
that happened to me in Shang- 
hai.” | 

“Go ahead, Frank.” 

“One of the greatest feelings of 
my life as a seaman was to know 
that in any part of the world where 
my boat docked, I could find mem- 
bers of my family — my socialist 
family. Whatever the language, we 
understood each other. They gave 
me affection and understanding. 
You can never find such feelings 
among businessmen. | 

“Anyway there I was working 

in the hold and humming to myself. 
A young Chinese customs inspector 
came in. I was humming the Inter- 
national. He looked at me strange- 
ly and said, vou have a good voice. 
I looked at him and said, do you 
know that song? He thought a min- 
ute, then he said, yes, I know that 
song, 
“So we started talking to each 
other. I knew he was gambling 
with his head in being so open 
with me. The butcher Chiang was 
chopping off the heads of a whole 
generation for thinking [free 
thoughts. 

“I GAVE Lu Hai some of the 
socialist literaturé I always carried 
with me. On the following trips I 
brought him.more. Once I brought 
him a bicycle he said his group 
needed. It would save their lives, 
he said, getting away easier when 
they put up posters or gave out 
leaflets. 

“Once Lu Hai had me meet his 
group, about 20 young, beautiful, 
earnest people, who greeted me 
with the affection of a family. I 
loved them better than I have ever 
loved any busiiess people. 

“Once Lu Hai took me to the 
square .where Chiang butchers 
daily chepped off the heads of the 

eople. This was a public affair 
to which white tourists flocked in 
numbers. Lu Hai wanted me to see 
it for mysglf, so that I could tell 
the people back home. 

“It was horrible, The victims 
were so young, ‘so brave. They 
sang the International, before they 
died. It made me wait to cry. They 
were my family. They were isolat- 
ed, out-numbered, dying for a lost 
cause. Today all the world knows 
it wasn’t a lost cause. 

“I can never despair of the labor 
cause after. what happened in 
China. What persistance, what 
faith. I would like te pay a_ visit 
to China. again. and congratulate 
Lu Hai. He’s a bigger success than 
any. American millionaire I've ever 
known. I want to do it before the 

) oods business. has chopped 
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Plans have recently been an: 
nounced by Washington for the 
stationing of Matador guided 


The Matador will be 
trol of U. S. forces, it was said, 


from Formosa and demand that 
the island be turned te U. S. rule 
as a mandate from the United 
Nations. New York News 
columnist, John O’Deo com- 
mented that this proposal had 
long been discussed in the Penta- 
gon, and that it would solve a 
major problem. “A UN mandate 
and U. S. control” said O’Donell, 
would give “the power now lack- 
ing te tell Red China that if it 
attacks it will be fighting the U.S. 
and not just Chiang... .” 

Included in the 600 mile 
‘radius of the Matador guided 
missile is. one of the most popu- 
Jous areas of the world, including 
Shanghai, population 7,000,000; 
Canton, population 1,496,000; 
Nanking, population 1,113,972; 
‘Hankow, population 906,530; 


. Atomic 


1957 


Changsha, 606,972; and Foo- 
chew 390,363. 
A comparable situation could 


be imagined if a fereign military 


base were situated on Nantucket 


~~ — 
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Dear Editor 


Tyrants Stingly with 
Freedom at Home 
- Dear Editor: 

Dominican dictator Trujillo 
has promised to accept 20,000 
from Hungary. However, this 
same fellow has exiled 25,000 


of his own people for the 
“crime” of. believing in real de- 
mocracy. 

Former Colombian - dictator 
Rojas Pinilla received some 2,000 
Hungarians besides murdering 
tens of thousands of Colombians, 
he sent into exile some 15,000 
people without counting more 
than 10,000 in concentration 
camps far deep into the jungles 
and jails. Crime: for believing 
in democracy. 

Venezuelan dictator Perez 
Jimenez has expelled over 15,- 
000 political leaders, including 
intellectuals, teachers, profes- 
sors, professionals, students. and 
workers. More than 6,000 are 
in concentration camps and pri- 
sons. throughout the country, 
where they are,tortured and as- 
sassinated. Of these, 2,500 stu- 
dents fled to Mexico, Argentina, 
or Uruguay because they are 
unable to study in their own 
country. Their crime: their be- 
lief in the Four Freedoms. 

Cuban dictator Fulgencio Ba- 
tista has personally received sev- 
eral Hungarian “refugees” and 
given them money, jobs and en- 
tertainment. Just the same thin 
he steals from his own people. 
For the past months Batista 
gangsters murdered . hundreds 
of students, opposition leaders 
like the recent murders of Sen- 
ator Pelayo Cuervo and student 
leader Echevarria. The Cuban 
prisons are filled with the best 
sons of Cuba. There are more 


Letters frem Readers 


in Mexico, U.S.A., Costa Rica, 
Puerto Rico, Europe. Their 
crime: trying to live in a@ free 
country with democratic _insti- 
tutions. 

Nicaragua's Anastasio Somoza 


and his brother Luis are killing 


and inprisoning Nicaraguans for 
their love of the ideals of their 
national hero, Sandino, assassin- 
ated their father. There are 
more than 5,000 Nicaraguan ex- 
iles in Mexico, Costa Rica and 
other countries. More are suf- 
fering in jails throughout the 
country. 


Guatemalan dictater Castillo 
Armas, puppet of the United 
Fruit Company, has exiled more 
than 30,000 patriots, including 
two former idents, Arevalo 
and Arbenz; hundreds of school 
teachers, professionals, students, 
trade union leaders. Reason? 
They believe in democracy and 
independence from _ United 


States imperialist domination. 


In all, there are about 250,- 


000 Latin American refu 


gees 
spread throughout the Hemis- 
because 


in Wall Street and Washington. 
But the terrible thing about 
the situation of these Latin 


American victims of Yankee im- 
perialism, is that they are left 
alone without any help from the 
international bodies ot the Unit- 
ed Nations. Thousands of peti- 
tions sleep in the files of the 
UN protesting the wave of 
crimes of Rojas Pinilla, Trujil- 
lo, Somoza, Perez Jimenez, etc. 
Hundreds of letters asking soli- 
darity sl in the files of the 
Aantainai Taliee organizations. 
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than 10,000 Cuban éxiles living 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
16TH NATIONAL CONVENTION 
‘COMMUNIST PARTY, U.S.A. 


This 352-page volume gives a full picture of the widely 


‘reported Communist Party Convention, 


including the 


contributions of every speaker in the diseussion on the 
many -hotly-debated resolutions, issues, motions, ete. It 


also includes the Main Political Resolution 
onvention, the. new Constitution, Draft Plen_ 


_ , the. 
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.. Price $2.75 
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island, off the cost Besten, with 
our major east coast industrial 
centers within the 600 mile 
radius as illustrated on the maps 
above. 


as 


The American people and par- 
ticularly the American working 
class 
forces, have the obligation to 
see that the tens of thousands 
of Latin American refugees are 
not neglected. They should pro- 
test that many of the best sons 
of our neighbors are. suffering 
starvation, cannot find work to 
make a living for them and 
their families. The American 
people have the duty to see that 
political prisoners should not 
suffer tortures, hunger and hu- 
miliation from tyrants serving 
American monopolies. 

As we know that the Ameri- 
can newspapers are the accom- 
plices of those tyrannies, we are 
sending this letter to your paper 
in’ hope that at least some good 
Amerieans will come to the aid 
of the victims of U.S. imperial- 
ism south of the border. J. del 
V. (Mexican), P.A. (Colombian), 
S.G. (Guatemalan), J.Q. (Nicar- 


raguan), J. del R. (Venezuelan), 
J.S. (Cuban), G.R. (Dominican). 
* 


~ Answer from Laura 


NEW YORK. 
Dear Editor: 


When I read your article, I 
beamed with pride that my poem 
should be read by all the people 
who read The Worker, and then 
by a great Russian poet. I never. 
dreamed my poem could really 
say what I wanted it to, and 
that it would make other peo- 
ple talk, think, and do some- 
thing about it. Iam very happy. 

LAURA. 


Ed. Note: May 3th issue told 
how Laura, age 14, sent us a 


em about peace and the H- 
rom which was translated 


from our pages and reprinted in 
a literary — abroad). 


Too Goo-goo Eyed . : 
NEW. YORK. 
Dear Editor: AE FT ot 


Ben Levine is utterly wet 
about Gloria Swanson in “Sunset 


Boulevard.” ‘Apart froni the fact. . 


that the whole movie was stupid 


as: hell, with the story among. 


other ‘things being told in a run- 
ning monologue by a man who 
is floating on his face. drown- 
ed in a swimming pool, no form 


etc. a dame 


By contrast,.a real job was 


and other democratic | 


—. 


I) 
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Missiles to Border China Coast 
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heck List 


This Could Be The Night 
(MGM): A pretty New England 
school teacher goes to work on 
a bunch of tough, uneducated 
night club people. Light enter- 
tainment of a heartwarming 
brand. Jean Simmons, Paul 
Dougias and Anthony Franciosa. 

The Spirit of St. Louis (Warn- 
ers): Lindbergh's solo flight 
across the Atlantic excitingly 
filmed in color. People who 
have never been able to stomach 
Lind ‘8 reactionary ideas 
will it difficult however to 
believe in James Stewart's por- 
trayal of the pilot. For Stew- 
art is an accomplished actor of 
much charm and his charm here 
is huge. In fact it does not cor- 
respond to what is known to 
many le about Lindbergh 
himself. Nonetheless the excite- 
ment and se is consider- 
able and its uty  pictorially 
and in terms of the thes spirit 
is genuine. | 


ed anything like 


‘: Those cases were uncannily like 


: : .~ the "20s, a 
of insanity known to man has . 
‘any such features as those ex-_ . 
hibited by Gloria Swanson, with . 

‘her eye-rolling and iy a. 
and’ stretchings of’ -her gers; could gt 


Funny Face (Paramount): 


Audrey Hepburn delightful in 
tired Fred Astaire musical. 


sepa 


done in the same period by a real 
actress, Olivia Di Haviland, 
in “The Snake Pit.” She obvious- 
ly went and looked at persons in 
insane hospitals, and incidentally. 
there were scenes with a vast 
number of different cases—and 
did you see a single one who act- 
loria Swanson? 


the real things, and in fact. I. 
wasn't sure that’some of those 
bit parts weren't by patients... 
Furthermore even if the actin 

of Gloria. Swanson hadn't s 

to high heaven, why. would that. 
have meant that she was good in 
the "20s “too”? (As a matter of 
‘fact, almost no one was in | 
from Lillian Gish, 
and, in “Greed,” .Zasu Pitts). 


for 


Current Films 


Good Gershwin music but poor 
book. 

Naked Eye (Louis Clyde 
Stoumet): Fascinating full-length 
dacumentary on the fun and art 
of photography with ial at- 
tention to the distinguis work 
of Edward Weston. 


Boy On A Dolphin (20th Cea- 
tury Fox): Superior adventure 
story set in the fabulously beau- 
tiful isles of Greece — in color. 
Alan Ladd, Clifton Webb, So- 
phie Loren. 


Bachelor Party (United Ar- 
tists release): Another rewarding 
movie by the author of “Marty. 
Once again Paddy Chayefsky 
deals with the essential loneli- 
ness of people and their need for 
love. At one point however, 
the story seems to go out of its 
way to assure audiences that he 
is no radical. He projects a 
stereotyped party which he iden- 
tifies with a group of Greenwich 
Village “communists.” It is the 
only false note in the film. Stun- 
ning performances are contrib- 
ute » Don Murray, E. CG. 
Marshall, Jack Warden, Philip 
Abbott and Carolyn Jones. 

The Red Balleon (French): 
A delightful fantasy about an 
affectionate big: red balloon that 
attaches itself to a wonderful 
small boy and follows: him 
around the streets_of Meniimon- 
tant, a workingclass section of 
Paris, like a pet animal. 

- The (Paramount): 
This enjoyable and very human 
story is saying that life without 
hope ‘and without dreams is as 
unproductive as land- which 
‘dries up when there's no’ rain. 
Superbly acted’ by Katharine 
Hepburn and Burt Lancaster. 

Albert Schweitzer (Erica An- 
derson): An _ illuminating _ full 


‘length: documentary account of 


the trials and tribulatioris of the 


when | eminent Protestant theologian, 


2 we Ot join: : | 
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The Editor of the Saturday Review says: 


By NORMAN COUSINS 


THE Daily Worker Las ask- 
for a statement on my views, 
concerning nuclear testing. I 
am glad to comply on condi- 
tion that you publish this 
statement in full. | 

There can be doubt no longer 
that nuclear experimentation rep- 
resents a potential massive hazard 
to the health of the world’s peoples. 
Even if the level of radiation re- 
sulting from the tests does not do 
serious damage to human tissue di- 


Can We 


Worker, and its counterparts 
throughout the world, are adding to 
these tensions and are reducing the 
chances for.a cessation of -nuclear 
gesting. In various Asian.and Afri- 
can nations I have visited recently, 
I found the Communist press and 
its leaders engaged in a vigorous 
campaign against the United States 
—principally on the question of nu- 
clear testing but on. a wide range 
of other matters as well. 

Nowhere did I find the Commu- 
nist Party condemning nuclear test- 
ing by the Soviet Union. The three 
copies of the Daily Worker in 


rectly, there is indirect danger 

from the effect of vegetation, 

water and livestock. Cows that 
aze on lands contaminated by 

| Fallout will produce contaminated 
milk. 

A nation has the right to take 
legitimate measures in pursuit of its 
security. But no nation has the 
moral right to take any measures 
that jeopardize the health and safe-! 
ty of other peoples. ~ 

Having said this, I also feel ob- 
ligated to say that the principal 
reason nuclear testing continues is 
because there is at present little 
basis for trust or confidence in the 
policies and purposes of the gov- 
ernment of the Soviet Union. Deep, 
apprehension exists in: Western Eu- 
rope and the United States about 
the aims of the Soviet leaders. The 
dangerous record of Stalin to; 
which the Communist leaders have 
themselves attested, and recent 
events, of which Hungary is a 
grave example, have’ created a cli-| 


ea 


the United States sent me by Mr. 
Magil emphasized the danger of! 
atomic explosions, but nowhere did 
I find denunciation of the Soviet 
tests. So long as this is true, the 
American people will interpret 
Communist argument and activity 
against nuclear testing as an effort 
to advance the interesis of the So-| 
viet Union. 


It is in this sense that the Daily 


Worker is actually retarding the) 
chances for cessation; it is succeed. | 
ing in convincing the American 


government and people that it is \W 


engaged in a propaganda maneu-' 
ver, and that the Soviet Union has. 
no real desire to abolish testing bu 


is primarily interested in fixing the °° 
blame for its failure on the United “© 


States. ° 
* 

NOW to return to my own posi- 
tion as it concérns 
States: 

I happen to believe that the 


Norman Cousins is editor of 
the influential weekly, The Sat- 
urday Review. His _ editorial, 
“Modern Man Is Obsolete,” writ- 
ten on Aug. 6, 1945, the day the 
first atomic bomb was dropped 
on Hiroshima, attracted world- 
wide attention. The _ editorial, 
expanded into a short book of 
the same title, was translated in- 
to seven languages and had a 
circulation of several million. Mr. 
Cousins continued to warn of 
the dangers of an atomic arma- 
ment race in editorials, speeches 
and in ‘a full-length book pub- 
lished in 1953, “Who Speaks for 
Man?” 

The May 18 issue of The Sat- 
urday Review publishes the full 
text of Dr. Albert Schweitzer’s 
recent statement, broadcast in 


public opinion to bring an end 
to the nuclear tests. In an intro- 
duction Mr. Cousins reveals it 
was he who on a visit to Dr. 
Schweitzer in Africa three 
months ago suggested that the 


such a statement. 


Help Ban N 


“all the manufactured calm and 


' 


' 


ternative to that disaster with a United’ States—that: is, the Ameri- 
|passion and earnestness equalled can people—than of the USSR. 
ib | * 


; 


the climate for a situation under suspending its tests because of Schweitzer 


i 


+; which the United Nations can pro-: danger to 
| d with the tall and strong meas- throughout the world.” He is prob- 
that are essential for any lorg-|ably right in view of American 
range program of arms control|influence on British government 
‘under inspection and enforcement. 
Obviously, there is nothing to 
the United StP the Soviet Union from being, 

ithe first to take such a position. 


‘Indeed, if your own arguments 


mate of acute uneasiness in much 


about nuclear testing are sound, 


‘of the world. In short, nuclear ex-| United States pan sary wortewide; Sesctek Uhsteie” chemi “lene. es 
perimentation does not exist in an cessation of atomic testing by an- a alte aa belle el 
otherwise placid world. And this,)nouncing that it is suspending its ‘all “ th ¥ y rp aie wld 
of course, adds to the peril of man-|tests because of danger to vegeta- a like ee ee ae, ee 
kind. For what we have most to tion and life throughout the world. | oA ernteecay 

fear is not merely the tests, serious, [ doubt that either the Soviet Union| The Communist press throughout 
though they are, but a saturationjor Great Britain would risk the the world can certainly make a con- 
of tensions resulting in an all-out!crushing burden, of world condem- structive contribution to the cause’ 
nuclear war. ‘nation if it should proceed with'of world peace and cessation of 


* ‘further nuclear experiments. Such nuclear testing by urging this posi- 
No. | 


IT SEEMS to me that the Daily| moral hesitation may well create tion upon the Soviet leaders. 
ildren s Enemy 


~ $R-90 Is Ch > lly 


_TO DR. WILLARD LIBBY of = sa <a 
the Atomic Energy Commission ee ee ee 
Sr-90 may be a “new fact of 
nature, and W. H. Pin- 
son, geologist of Massachusetts 


: 
' 


' 
er a 
' 


'who‘do not face hostile bases (soon 
to be equipped with atomic arms)’ 
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uclear Tests? 

The Editor of the Worker replies: . 

By A. B. Magil 
THE WORKER is nappy 
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| viet Union,” 

It would be foolish to deny that 
to publish the statement of the American people have for years 
Meaitncdik Ciniedtas: acl gh we been spoonfed all manner of false- 

ee hood about the Communists, not 
strongly differ with some of the least of which is the fraud that 
his views, we share with him the Communist Party is an agent 
and millions of our fellow citizens of a foreign power. It is also true 
‘a deep concern at the danger to that Communists, who are parti-' 
health and to peace in continued sans of socialism wherever it has 
nuclear weapons testing. \been established but above all for 

We asked Mr. Cousins for a Our own country where. it is still 
statement not only because he is to come, until recently contributed ~ 
the editor of an influential publi-| toward fixing the false image of 
cation, but because over the years themselves in the public mind by 
—ever since the bomb fell on Hiro- uncritical support of every aspect 
shima—he has warned, in the words of Soviet ‘life and policy. 
he wrote nearly 12 years ago, that However, the way the American 

people may interpret what Com- 
scorn in the world cannot alter the munists do and say about nuclear 


50 countries, calling on world Precise fact that the atomic bomb weapons testing can’t alter the ob- 


|plus another war equals global, jective fact that a ban on the tests 
disaster.” And he has sought an al-‘jis no less in the interests of the 


y few Americans. : 


In his statement to The Worker, AND there is no refuge for non- 


‘Mr. Cousins expresses the belief Communists and anti-Communists 


Nobel Peace Prize wi is | - 
re eee that “the United States can force; who dare. to speak up on this 


atomic issue. Didn't Lord Cherwell ac- 
cuse Pope Pius XII and Albert 
of being dupes of 
propaganda? The ('s- 
tance between “dupe a d 
“agent’ is sometimes ey 
short. We Americans.have lJearin 
policy and. in view of the repeat-!the hard way that McCarthy?sin 
ed offers of the Soviet Union to in whatever guise is the punish- 
suspend its tests if the other pow- ment visited on the many for tie 
ers did likewise. ‘anti-Communist excesses of the 
Mr. Cousins goes on to say: “Ob-' powerful few. 
viously, there is nothing to stop Jt is not only the Communists 
the Soviet Union from being the who criticize our government's re- 
first to take such a position” (that) fysal to accept the. Russian offer 
is, halt the wees, to negotiate a ban on the tests. In 
: her own gentle yet pointed wa 
THIS,’ in my opinion, is not Mrs, Ben Roneqvctt did it in 
nearly so obvious as Mr. Cousins her syndicated column of April 25. 
thinks. Would it not be presump- And Jast February the Federation 
tuous for those who sit snugly be- of American Scientists stated: 
tween ty vast gceans Whose land) The Russans and others. po 
ical aa twice in a generati ‘ pose the reastnable step (ot sop- 
: generanon; ping nuclear tests which, if carried 
out, would be no more to their 
advantage than to ours. We, how- 
ever, refuse to consider this p«o- 
posal alone, but tie it to other more 
far-reaching proposals which  re- 
quire detailed inspection and for 
our fortunate situation, be the first peepee: Gm seer = . 
t. risk military disadvantage vis-: : . 
a-vis those ,who repulse its plea’ Yet Mr. Cousins, while calling 
for peaceful coexistence? on Communists to condemn the 
This is apart from the fact, 8overnment which urges suspend- 


worldwide. cessation of 
testing by announcing that it is 
and life 


vegetation Soviet 


in Mexico, Canada, Cuba, estab- 
lished by a foreign power outside 
this continent — would it not be 
presumptuous to suggest that the 
Soviet Union, which does not share 


Institute of Technology, here to 
read a paper at the American 


that it is the Soviet’ Union th ; ag 
repeatedly offered to negotiate in to condone the attitude of the Eis- 


at has ing the tests, seems by implication 


international agreement to suspend enhower Administration when he 


Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science convention last 
December, told The Worker that 


there was no Sr-90 before the 
H-bomb tests of 1952. There 
was a fraction of it somewhere 
in nature, “but you couldn’t find 


it,” he said. 

None of that being found 
now in children’s bones, milk or 
soil can be attributed to any- 
thing but bomb tests. 


“And,” he added, “you can 
quote me—my personal opinion 
is that it is crazy to go on ex- 
ploding H-bombs, that we should 
stop until we can see what 
theyre doing to us. Each ¢gide 
has-enough now to blow up ‘the 
world several times.” 


One of the many things sci- 
_ ence does not know yet, he»said, 
although it is being studied at 
Woods Hole, Mass., was the 
amount of radiostrontium al- 
ready in the oceans, which could 
be concentrated many _ times 
over when taken into fish. 
Was there any way out for 
a mother who wanted to avoid 
giving her child yadio strontium- 
-eontaminated milk and tood? ~ 
He shook his head. “If they 
don’t get it in one oes they 
get it in another,” he said. 
EARLY LAST NOVEMBER 
when the Children’s Bureau in 
Washington established a Na- 
tional Committee to ceduce Haz- 
Development, Martha Ma. Ehot.. 
t, ' . " 7, 
ic shagad ithe, bureua,. seid. a spe- 
. 2989 rol oxtt lodurt od 


cial subcommittee would gather 
information on effects from con- 
tinued fallout of hydrogen bombs 
and other sources of radiatio 
including X-rays. : : 
“As you know,” she declared, 
“the human embryo, the fetus, 
infants and children are espe- 
cially sensitive to X-ray radia- 
tion.” Excessive radiation when — 
the gonads are exposed may re- 


: 
¢ 
7 


oe 


plants and hazards from atomic. 


- | to advance tlie : 


ul oft : Be tic mutations, ; she , ‘ 
A OW 


When a pregnant woman re- 
ceives excessive dosage on the 
pelvic organs, the embryo may 
be damaged.’ She also pointed 
to the “damage of the blood- | 


forming. organs with resulting 
leukemia when radiation to the 
whole body is excessive.” 
‘Information to be gathered, 
said Miss Eliot; would -.include 
hazards to young workers in 


wastes. 
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the tests—offers just as repeatedly 
rejected by the United States and 
British governments. One might 
add that both under Stalin and 


writes that “the principal reason 
nuclear testing continues is be- 
cause there is at present little basis 
for trust or confidence in the poli- 


if Oe ee ee es 


since Stalin, before and after the) Ces and purposes of the govern- 
Russians exploded their _ first Ment of the Soviet Union. 
atomic bomb, before and after they 3 ie 
developed their first’ hydrogen| IN THIS connection there is a 
bomb—ever since June 19, 1946 Certain misconception threaded 
when they introduced their first through Mr. Cousins statement. 
proposal in the United Nations— The Daily Worker and The Work- 
the Soviets have advocated interna- | ¢t neither speak for nor try to in- 
tional agreement to outlaw the pro-’ fluence the Soviet government or 
duction and use of nuclear 22y other foreign government. This 
weapons. is an independent newspaper, sup- 
It is true that ‘he Worker and ported solely by its readers and 
the Daily Worker do not “de- riend: We seek to influence 
nounce” the Soviet tests or call on Americans, especially workers, to 
the Soviet Union to be the first to exert their influence in helping 
suspend: them. Neither do we de-' shape our own governments pol- 
mand that the United States un- '°Y- 
ilaterally halt its tests. We are, We reject the idea that to urge 
against ALL nuclear weapons tests, suspension of the tests bv all - 
—U. S., Soviet, British. And we de-' powers and to criticize the Eisen- 
nounce those responsible for Spre- 20W? Administration for obstruct- 
venting an international agreement ; 28 this end is to conduet a “cam- 
to end them. What is truly obvious |Paign against the United States. 
and what is arousing criticism Are the virtuosi of brinkmanship, 
throughout the world Vis that the those who display an indecent dis- 
chief obstacle to such an agreement respect “to the opinions of m*n- 
is the attitude of the Eisenliower' kind”. and whose conscience rO= 
Administration. It should be noted spond only to the oil of Arabia, 
that an agreement would be self- the gold of Africa, the rubber of 
enforcing since any violation! Indonesia, the copper of Chile and 
‘would be. detected ‘by existing the counting houses of Wall 
‘monitoring devices. Street—are. they defending Amer- 
| . * ‘ica and its future? 
| MR. COUSINS writes that so| Our campaign is for the United 
long as American Communists fai] States — for preservation of the 
to. denounce the Soviet tests, “the United States and the world from 
American people. will interpret atomic catastrophe. In that respect, 
Communist argument and activity, xs our other differences, 
against nuclear testing Norman Cousins and we are om 
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on the 
- scoreboard 


by lester rodney 


This, That and the Other 


BOMB TEST THOUGHT—After all these years of hearing 
about alleged “Oriental fatalism”, the Japanese must be wonder- 
ing at the “Occidental fatalism” with which the American and 


i 


British people resign themselves to the terrible dangers the bombs | 


pose to the future of the world, white they (with “Oriental impati- 
ence?) raise the roof to stop the tests. : 

TRADE TALK-It is hardly a secret that the two old trouble 
spots, second base and left field,-have the Milwaukee Braves wor- 
ried again. They are talking this way to the Giants: “You're not in 
the pennant race, going nowhere anyhow, must build for the future. 


cut loose, and the thin spots start showing ing in the Sox lineup? The familiar calmness 


of Al Lopez took over the Sox 
dugout on the Srd_base side of 
the Stadium as the league lead- 


' ers warmed up for what would 


be a 3-1 victory over the Yanks, 
the 8th straight for the Go-Go 


boys. 


The man from Tampa had 
chased the Yanks with the 
pitcher - loaded Cleveland In- 
dians for a long time, finishing 


' second most of the time. How 


Schoendienst is a veteran who might win the pennant for us. Muel- | 
ler is on your bench, no great factor as a punch hitter when you | 


need long range power—and pitching. Give us these two, we'll give 


you the old Polo Grounds favorite Bobby Thomson back to hit the | 
long ball for you on occasions, O’Connell for second, and two real | 
good young pitchers, Crone and your pick of our great young crop at | 


Wichita .... 


With -Cincinnati it’s no weak spots at all—just pitching, pitch- | 
ing, pitching. The Phils, we hear from the grapevine, offer lefty | 


Harvey Haddix for the return of catcher Smoky Burgess plus sub 


outfielder Thurman, both long range lefthanded hitters, which is | 


what the improved Phils need most for the first division. Cincy is 
tempted. Has Bailey as its main catcher, but Thurman is the best 
pinch hitter in the league. ree 
| Both are worried about the Dodgers, with the most balance and 
depth and fewest weak spots, with Newk back on the rails and 
Koufax and Drysdale emerging as not just a couple of good young 
pitchers, but something extra . . . a la Roberts and Simmons of the 
1950 Phils? 

Look for trades by the Braves and Reds, therefore—if they 
haven't happened by the time you read ‘this. (Written on Tuesday.) 


TWO YEARS AGO in an article on the decline of the minors, 
we counted up to a depressing low total of 32 minor leagues left. 
Now it’s down to 27. There aré some obvious steps to be taken, 


_ starting with a study of restricting the TVing of major games into | 


minor territories, and the unfreezing of the bonus kids now chained 
to big league berths for two years when they could be helping the 
minors with box office pull. . . . Nobody takes the obvious steps. 
(Frick gets 60Gs a year.) 


THOUGH HE HAS been effective in spurts, has Johnny Anto- | 


nelli really ever been the same pitcher since May Ist, 1955, when 


er before this. 


| 


| cide 


Leo Durocher let him go the full 16 innings to win just one game | 


from Cincinnati? 
: °o a 


DEATH CARS—There was a lot of head shaking in this coun- 
try over the senselessness of the death of 14 in Italy's “Mille Miglia” 
automobile race. That foolish race is now happily banned, so some 
of our head shakers might give some serious thought to our own 
Indianapolis Speedway race this Thursday... 


did the pursuit look from this 
new vantage point? ; 

“Well,” said Lopez, “When 
the Yanks took us 3 straight in 


Chicago everyone said that’s ° 


the end of that, it’s all over 
already. I said we would bounce 
back, and here we are on top. 
A lot of people may be surprised 
to find us there at the end of 
the season. This is a good ball 
club, though we're not hitting 
as much as we should. We 
have top pitching, and wonder- 
ful speed throughout. Don't 
ignore speed.” 

The Sox had been a fast club 
as a perennial 3rd place finish- 
What made the 
difference? With the - insertion 
of rookie Jim Landis in the out- 
field and Bubba Phillips at third, 
they're even faster. “The kid’s 
stolen 8 or 9 bases already,” 
Lopez said. “Our only slow 
runner }s (catcher) Lollar.” 

(This night the Sox broke a 
1-1 tie as Landis flashed down 
the line from 3rd base in a “sui- 
squeeze” and Phillips 
pushed the 3-1 -pitch onto the 
ground for the run scoring sac- 
rifice. ) 

You Can't steal fest base... 

“We should hit better,” Lopez 
said. “The Yanks aren't hitting 
so much either, if you notice. 
We're doing all right.” 

The possible weakness he an- 


| ticipates is in pitching d 
for the bel ees = 


It is true the deaths are only occasional in the Memorial Day | 


classic, not every year. Occasional, but deaths none the less, Forty 


six have been killed already in this once-a-year event, and the cars | 
get faster all the time: It can happen any time in this 500 mile race | 


around a dirt track, run rain or shine, and there’s precious little 
margin of safety to keep it from becoming a mass tragedy involving 
spectators. ' 

¢ Memorial Day will be-that indeed to the widow and two chil- 
dren of Bill Vukovich, who perished at the age of 36 in fhe race two 


ago. 


Some columnists and magazine writers who would | 


ears 
blanch at the thought of Maving their homes on a cloudy “et | 


without an umbrella write of this racetrack death in the granc 
death-in-the-afterncon manner. They invest it with the casual John 


Wayne, Gary Cooper, ig age willingness, almost eagerness, | 


to. gamble one’s life, to | 
the racing cars always turn left, when you turn right you're in trouble 
. . . How jaunty, how poetic. Remember the picture of Vukovich's 
lifeless fingers sticking out from beneath the overturned, burned 
car? Would you like to meet the wife and children the next day? 

- What is a sport? Is it something where when a man competing 
for a cash prize crashes and burns to death yellow lights flash for 
the remaining racers to reduce their s 

ositions until the wreckage is clea and then—ZOQM! Green 
. fights flash and the race Continues! (Does this teach a young per- 
son in the grandstand ciaiiling about the importance: of human 
life?). Is it something where 46 participants,have been killed vying 
for a $30,000 first prize before 150,000 spectators who pay 
approximately a half million dollars? s 

Sure men have been killed before in daring, hazardous occupa- 
tions and ventures. But there is no use to ‘this one, and it's getting 
worse, not better, with the growing speed of the silly little death- 
traps. The key question is—would this event be held for any reason 
whatsoever if not for the paying customers? 

Hate to sound like a crank. But aren't cars which go over 100 
miles an hour really. anti-social contraptions, whether they are little 
two seaters whirling around an oval in Indianapolis, or pretty two 
toned passenger cars killing 40,000 a year on the nation’s streets 
and highways? ie 

Alright, argue with me. I'd like to hear where I’m wrong. 

oO oO ‘ F 


a . 
COPACABANA SLOGAN-Since the alleged slugging of Copa 
night club patrons players ou! 


°° = 


hours, the Copa’s 


~ 


ook for danger and meet it half way... | 


and hold. their relative | 


4 


ee. | 

, 

> * 
: 


ahead. That’s where he'll miss 
the Indian staff. But he likes 
this club better. “That Apa- 
ricio,” he said, “Is the best short- 
stop in the game.” 

- 


THIS IS AN estimate many © 


agree with. The Yanks regard 
the young Venezuelan as a-real 
thorn in their side. He gets the 


~ 


compliment of “hurting them” 
more than any other Sox. Phil 
Rizzuto, a bit of a shortstop 
himself, now sitting in the an- 
nouncers' box, can't get over 
Aparacio. 

Lopez has installed the reg- 
ular, set lineup which was his 
trademark at Cleveland. He de- 
cided to go with Landis and 
stuck with him, through some 
hitless days. He converted Phil- 
lips from an outfielder to-a 3rd 
sacker and stayed with him. 

I chatted with Bubba. outside 
the batting cage. He's a 27-year- 
old Mississippian, short and 
stocky, who. played football on 
the Miss. Southern teams which 
twice upset big Alabama in sea- 
son openers. He said he liked 
third base and thought he was 
mastering the fielding there. His 
hitting. . °. 

“Tll hit,” he said confidently. 
And why? “Lopez gives you the 
real chance, he said. “You're 
not under pressure to produce 
right away or else. That makes 
the difference.” 

In Detroit, he had alternated 
in leftfield, playing against 
southpaws only. Who was it he 
alternated with? “Jim Delsing,” 
he -recalled, “Then Maxwell 
came along.” 

Maxwell turned into quite a 
hitter, out of nowhere, I observ- 
ed, at the age of 29. 

“They let him play,” said 
Phillips, “If he ever had a real 
long run to get settled earlier, 


- he would have hit the same w 


it. Lots o 
real 


earlier and made 
fellows never get that 
chance.” 

* 

IT WAS a ballplayer’s point 
all right. As for Lopez, while it 
might be said that it’s easy to 
stick to a winning lineup, he 
didn’t yank the new ones in a 
panic after the Yankee sweep 
at Chicago, but expressed his 
confidence. 


Phillips added one more thing 
as he entered the batting cage 
for some — “Doby is start- 
ing to really hit that ball. He’s 
the kind of big hitter who can 
make a whole team pick up.” 

Oddly, though this is the maj- 
ors’ fastest team, it is not exact- 
ly a young one. A glance at the 
lineup shows key men getting 
up there. Jim Rivera, moved in 
to first base to tighten things up 
and make room for Landis, is 34 
in July. Minoso is 33, Larry Do- 
by and Sherm Lollar 32. Pitch- 
er Jim Wilson, the ace with 
Pierce, is 35. This — the 

ot over any “psychological 

hurdle of being a in their 
place automatically by the 
Yanks. They beat the wor.t Sox- 
killer in the league, Whitey 
Ford, 19-5 against them. Their 
speed unsettled the Yankee de- 
fense. Billy Pierce knocked off 
the last 16 Yanks in a row while. 
customers waited the usual late 
outburst to set things “right.” 
Billy, Ruben Gomez and Bobby 
Schantz are three pitchers who 
are also athletes. Can hit, field 
and_run. Billy hurt the Yankees 
with his fielding and ‘hitting. 


Doby, who likes nothing bet- 
ter than victories over the 
Yanks, whether achieved as an 
Indian or White Sox; said he 
was happy to be re-united with 
Lopez. “Some of our old Cleve- 
land fans in other cities have 
switched to Chicago,” he laugh- 
ed, “They say with Lopez and 


- Doby there, it’s easier for the 


old habit.” * 
Some also think the Sox, whe- 
ther or not they keep up the 
early foot, are the team that 
MIGHT pull the miracle if the 
Yanks slip. . . . RODNEY. i 
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NATIONAL STANDING— 


CIRCULATION & FUND CAMPAIGN 
as of week ending May 21, 1957 


Connecticut 

Colo., N.. Mex., Wyom 
IHinois 

Indiana 


Marvland-D.C, Wc. nnntc5se 
Michigan 
Minnesota-Dakotas 
Missouri 

Montana, Idaho 

New England 

New Jersey 

Ohio 

Oklahoma, Arkansas 
Eastern Pennsylvania 
Western Pennsylvania 
South 

West Virginia 


- Wisconsin 


TOTAL (outside N. Y._---- 
NEW YORK STATE 


To 
Date 


FUND DRIVE Raised 
al 


38 
6 


130” 


17 
4 
77 
58 
36 
8 
8 
61 
87 


$7 


The Pilgrims Gathered... 


(Continued from Page 1) 
terminal, “I never saw it pass,” 
winked a man getting off the 
train, “That must have been a 
real special special!” With a mo- 
tion of his hand he knowingly 
indicated a fast swoop u 
through the air, a flight throug 
the heavens and then a quick 
furtive descent. 

With most having eaten 
lunch on the trains, there was 
just time for the New York pil- 
ie to fill a fleet of large 

usses which shuttled back and 

forth to the Lincoln Memorial, 
Pilgrims who arrived from out 
of town earlier, and by car and 
bus, enjoyed the hospitality of 
eighteen Negro and two white 
churches which made available 
refreshment arid washroom fa- 
cilities, 

There were many curious 
stares in Washington as busses 
cars, taxis and walkers move 
through the startlingly beautiful 
contrast of lush greenery and 
white government buildings in 
a steady stream, in the same di- 
rection. Not many had seemed 
to know in advance of this 
mighty demonstration for civil 
rights, a fact which was true 
nationally because of a virtual 
pre-event blackout by the press, 
radio and television. | 

The men and women from 32 
states, with each pilgrim truly 
representing the feelings of hun- 
dreds of others Who could not 
come, slowly filled the vast area 
before the brooding statue of 
the Emancipator, spread down 
_ the marble steps to the reflect- 
ing pool and spilled onto the 

ass leading to the needle-like 

ashington Monument a mile 
away. 
* : 

AT THE STROKE of 12 
noon, exactly three years~from 
the time the Supreme Court 
handed down its 9-0 decision or- 
dering an end to school segrega- 
tion, the meeting began with 
the national anthem led from a 
microphone on the steps of the 


Memorial, followed by a brief 


invocation. 
The scene itself was one for 
. memory, and was captured in a 
photograph which appeared 
oe over page one of that 
ays Washington Star, in time 
for the New York pilgrims to 
see on the depot newsstands be- 
fore boarding the return trains. 
More had n anticipated in 
the publicity releases, and yet 
given the lack of newspaper co- 
operation, the fact that this was 
a workday, schoolday Friday, 
and a look at how many 27,000 
purposefully assembled, under 
difficulties really are, one could 
not feel “disappointed.” 
Moving through the crowd as 
well as getting a panoramic 
view, it was clear that with ov- 
erwhelming predominance, per- 
haps 90 percent, the Pilgrims 
were Negroes. Where small 
roups of unionists were identi- 
ble as such, they were usually 
Negroes. It added immeasurably 
to the immediate drama of this 
assemblage to learn that some 
8,000 were from the South, from 
the literal firing lines of the 
struggle for democracy. There 
were no less than 1,500 from the 
arrogant citadel of Southern 
jimcrow, Birmingham. There 
were 1,000 of the heroes and 
heroines of Montgomery, large 
numbers from New Orleans, At- 
lanta, Mobile, Baton Rouge, 
Richmond, Charlotte, Winston- 


Howard University, 


all men rode, includin 


that she hoped this assemblage’s 
prayers would make Eisenhower 
and Nixon do some thinking and 
talking out for the Constitution, 
a.waving sea of white leaped in- 
to the air like magic. In a 
strange way this silent mass 
waving was much more passion- 
ate than shouts. 


How they did wave when Dr. 
Mordecai Johnson, president of 
said _sol- 
emply: “In the presence of Ab- 
raham Lincoln we declare there 
is no force to stop us, no suffer- 
ing we will not undergo, includ- 
ing prison (absolutely!”, called 
out a pilgrim near me, unable to 
contain his reaction to end this 
unholy wrong.” The Constitu- 
tion, he said, contained “a moral 
principle that operates to pro- 
duce a continuous revolution 
against any institution which in- 
jures human rights.” 

Following Dr. Johnson came 
four of the fighting ministers 
from the South, headed by Rev. 
William H. Borders, who has al- 
ready tasted the inside of an At- 
lanta jail after taking a front 
seat in a bus, With Fis famed 
wit, he quickly changed the 
tone to wry laughter. All he had 
to do was begin: “Dr. Johnson 
has reported on the Constitution. 
I will report on Georgia!”, and 
the knowing laughter. erupted. 


State aid—“equal” facilities— 
“Yes indeed,” said Dr. Borders, 
“State aid. The sovereign: state 
of Georgia has not yet educated 
a single Negro doctor in 225 
years!” (“Dont you know!”, said 
a pilgrim softly). 

, * 


I HAD NOT seen these South- 
ern preachers since Montgom- 
ery last December. Then they 
spoke in the midst of racist hos- 
tility, with bombs and bomb 
threats in the air. They KNEW 
others all over the land were 
with them. But now the 
STOOD with others from a 
over the land, with the statue 
of Lincoln symbolically behind 
them and facing toward the 
round domed Capitol building, 
with the message of a new 
force in American political life 
whose impact is yet to be fully 
felt. 

Surely the Revs. King, Bor- 
ders, Steele, Shuttlesworth and 
Davis felt as they looked out 
over this momentous throng that 
what began in Montgomery was 
growing,.growing. ... 

The Rev. Steele, leader of the 
Tallahassee bus boycott, whose 
home has been fired into a num- 
ber of times, spoke in a classic 
lyrical vein of the economic re- 
prisals, the rocks in the night. 
He brought the handkerchiefs 
fluttering wildly as he conclud- 
ed: “The Negroes of Tallahassee 
told me to'tell you, we heard of 
a land nam freedom, and 
were gonna get there—and (in 
exalted voice) if you get. there 
before we do, tell all our friends 
we are coming, we are coming, 
we are on our way...” 

The Rev.  Shuttlesworth, 
whose Birmingham home was 
destroyed by a Christmas week 
bomb, said: “Our homes are be- 
ing bombed and the govern- 
ment is doing little or nothing. 
- « «  (*NOTHING!” cried a 
voice.) 

Bringing these from the North 
a sense of the eloquent fighting 
flavor of Montgomery, its mix 
ture of try and earthy prac- 
ticality, he said: “Some may have 
to die . . . history will say we 
arose in strength, armed only 
with love . . . and finally stood 
where all men stand, rode where 
in the 
drivers seat. . .” (“yeah” came 
the response, and “amen,” and 
“preach! preach!”). “This is the 
real battle for America,” he went 
on, “the end of the Civil War” 


(“don't you know”). .“What’s 


good for the Negro is good for 
America, what’s good for Amer- 
ica is good for the Negro, In 
spite of all her faults, I'm glad 


‘I'm an American. Wake up, oh 
‘glorious land, wake up and 
“igome to‘ fruition ” the’ 
words of another American, give «get the same \ 


} 
. 


—_ 
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me liberty or give me death.” 
ve 


THERE WERE more Speeches 
listened to. raptly, as 
speeches in a three-hour pro- 
gram are listened to. There was 
the NAACP’s Roy Wilkins with 
his historical allusion — “Right 
over there in Virginia they are 
celebrating the landing of ‘the 
first white men. Don't they 
know that the, colored people 
came here 338 years ago. You 
would think we just came and 
ase remainin y someone's 
charity, as if this land ‘were not | 
ours.” ! 

There was the political sig- 
nificance of Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell's remarks. “I don’t want | 
to hear him speak for the Re- 
publicans,” said one Pilgrim in 
mistaken anticipation. Powell 
had come out for Eisenhower 
before the election. Not now! 
“We are getting more from a 


few | 


dead Republican,” he roared, 
with reference to Lincoln, “than 

from any live Republican.” And | 
he attacked the record of both | 
parties and called for a “third 
force” in American life. 

There was Rep. 
Diggs of Michigan's 
warning to the Democrats if 
they did not fight for the civil 
rights legislation. “There is | 
time,” he said, “But none to 
spare.” Political action, he said, | 
is the key. Prayer yes, but “if | 

ou just came .to pray and. go 
ome, you might as well +have 
stayed home.” 

There was the voice of Maha- 
lia Jackson, triumphantly over- 
coming electrical amplifying and 
retaining its serene purity tor 
thousands. And finally there was 
the measured, challenging a 
going address by the 29-year-old 
people’s leader, Dr. Martin Lu- | 
ther King. (Full text in this is- 
sue), 


Charles 
pointed | 


* 

IT WAS A LONG way back | 
to the railroad terminal via the 
Uline Arena, which was opened 

for a “break” of refreshment and . 
washing up. There was only one 
restaurant, that at the depot, 
for supper, and many stood wait- 
ing for a seat and had to leave 


hungry. 

Yet the ride back had little 
weariness. All through the Free- 
dom Train the talk flowed, the 
faces were animated, thought- 
ful. In one of the old coaches 
the youngsters gathered de- 
lightedly around the sprawling, | 
shirtsleeved pilgrim named Har- 
ry Belafonte, who graciously 
chatted ‘and gave autographs, 
and then, like some others after 
the long day, fell asleep on the 
coach seat with an arm draped 
around his wife. 

It was after 10 pm when the 
trains pulled back into New 
York and quickly, up stairs and 
escalators and ‘into subways and 
streets, the pilgrims dispersed. 
Others were still traveling. In 
one’s minds’s eye he imagined 
the little lines moving out from 
Washington in every direction 
across the countrys map, the 
converging stream in reverse. 
Some things would never be ex- 
actly the same after this day. 


STRONTIUM 
(Continued from Page 5) 


H-BOMB PROTESTS - 


(Continued from Page 1) 
and Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
Sen. Morse said: — . 

“Dr, Schweitzer has said, to 
fail to consider the importance 
of increased radioactivity and its 
consequences would be a folly 
for which humanity would have 


‘te pay a terrible price. The 


American nation should dé what 
is within its power to lead hu- 
manity from such a folly.” 

Sen. Neuberger also cited Dr. 
Sch veitzer’s recent declaration 
and inserted its full text into the 
Congressional Record. 

Neuberger discussed the grow- 
in & concern about radioactive 
fallout among both scientists and 


| laymen and the need “to imple- 


ment basie programs for the pro- 
tection of our citizens.” He’ is 
sponsor of S. 1228, a bill to 
establish a National Institute’ of 
Radiation Health. The bill has 
been introduced in the House by 
Rep. Charles x9) Porter (D-Ore.). 


FOR SOME REASON Neu- 
berger also felt it necessary to 


_ hit one into foul territory. “I-am 


particularly anxious,” he said, 
“that the full taxt of Dr. Schweit- 


a wi 
H-BOMB FACTS 


THE TWO LARGEST orders 


| received at’ press time for re- 


prints of our 4-page Facts about 


the H-BOMB, from last week's 


issue, were from Michigan and 
Wisconsin, : 

From Michigan came orders for 
5,000 copies of the flyer; from 
Wisconsin 2,500 were ordered. 

Copies of the flyer are still 
available for distribution. 

We have kept the price down 
to the  printing-plus-postage 


| level to make possible maximum 


use of the flyer. 
The prices are: 1,000 copies 


| for $6; 500 for $3.50; 250 for 
| $2.50, and 100 for $1.00. 


Send your order now. Make 
checks and money orders pay- 


_ able to Robert Dunn, Box 231, 
| Cooper Station, New York 3, 
N, > 


Y 


je: _f 


said. Japanese bones, his associate 
Kulp had explained earlier to this. 
reporter, seemed about the same as: 
those of the U.S:—which the Co- 
lumbia group estimated by 1970 
would contain a little. less than 
twice the Sr-90 of the Global Aver- 
e Man. Our Nevada tests had 
“distributed Sr-90 largely over a 
narrow latitude band in the North- 
ern Hemisphere, with a higher eon- 
centration in The U.S. than else- 
wheie.” | 
“According to Time magazine 


us, They got averages about three 
times larger than ours. But they 


Japanese scientists don’t agree with| 


nly have about fc ss. We 
Sotuld take a rate Be my save and 


zers historic declaration should 
appear in the Record because 
Communist groups have .already 
distorted and made misleading 
use of selective and fragmentary 
excerpts from the statement by 
Dr. Schweitzer for their own 
ulterior purposes.” : 

[Neuberger did nét identify 
whom he meant by “Communist 
Group. “The Communist Party 
has issued no statement on 
the Schweitzer declaration. The 
Daily Worker, like other news- 
papers, published a news story 
on the Schweitzer declaration on 
April 24. The story was based 
on a United Press dispatch. The 
weekend Worker, after an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to get the full 
text, published in its April 28 -is- 
sue the greater part of the dec- 
laration, as did the New York 
Times. The April 28 issue of the 
Worker was sent to Sen. Neu- 
berger and every other member 
of Congress. ] ° 


THE EXPLOSION of the first 


British hydrogen bomb on May , 


15 and the preparations for the 
latest U.S. A-bomb tests in Ne- 
vada have pushed to new heights 
the protest movement in. this 
country and throughout the 
world, 

The Gallup Poll report that 63 
percent of the American pe@mple 
favor ending all tests if other na- 
tions, inclu | Russia, a to 
do likewise shows which wa 
the wind is blowing. The Aes: 6 
pat attitude of the Eisenhower 
Administration caused Inez 
Robb, syndicated Scripps-How- 
ard columnist, to ode. 

Commenting on the a ] of 
the Supreme t to U._S. 
Congress and British Parliament 
to join in exploring a ban on the 
tests, she wrote (May 14): 


it, that it is no more than a 
shrewd propaganda move (which 
no one will deny), that we must 
beware Greeks with gifts, etc. 


etc. 
* 


_ LAST SUNDAY’S New York 


Times, under the headline: 
“Atom Tests: Reaction in Five 
World Capitals,” brought news 
from Scandinavian, West Ger- 
many, Italy, India and Japan 


with the,same refrain: Stop the. 


tests. Héefe are a few excerpts: 


SCANDINAVIA: “In Norway’s 


larger cities such as Oslo, Ber- 
en and Stavanger people have 
een standing by hundreds in 
queues awaiting a c' ance to sign 
a public round robin saying 
simply “We think Albert Schweit- 
zer is right.’ .. . | ) 
“Masy Swedish papers have 
taken. up the Albert Schweitzer 
Se ae 


WEST GERMANY: The Times 


geports that a current public 
opinion poll showed 81 percent 
were opposed to further tests— 
an increase of 20 percent in the 
past year—while only eight per- 
cent favored them. This follows 
the .action of the Bundestag 
(lewer house of parliament) in 
voting-“a resolution urging the 
U. S., the Soviet Union and 
Britain to suspend nuclear tests. 

ITALY: “Paradoxically both 
the Rope and the Communists 
have made Italians alert to nu- 
clear tests and their assertedly 
dangerous effects on the world’s 
population.” 

INDIA: “India’s press is al- 
most unanimous in opposing the 
bomb tests.” The Times also cites 
recent public statements to this 
effect by Prime Minister Nehru, 
president Rajendra Prasad and 
Cheakravarti Rajagopalachari, for- 
mer governor general and early 
associate of Gandhi. During the 
past week Nehru on a visit to 
Ceylon called at two public meet- 
ings for an end of H-6bomb tests. 

JAPAN: “The entire Japanese 
public supports the government's 
Official position opposing the 
tests.” | 

K - 

BRITAIN: A New York Times 
dispatch from. London (May 17) 
after the explesion of the first 
British H-bomb reports: — 

“British pacifist, religious and 
Laborite groups increased the 
tempo of their protests against: 
the tests.” 


Both the Labor and Liberal — 


parties are demanding a suspen- 
sion of further tests. 


donations 


Donations received by the 


Worker from May I4 to 20 were: 


Furriers’ group, $30; Upper East Side, 
$39; BB, New York, $5; Rhea, New York, 
$1; Brooklyn friend, $20. 

Northeast Bronx, $45; East Bronx, $25; 
Forbes Section, New York, $5; Sehenect- 
ady, N. Y., $10; New Hampshire, $2.50. 

Kings Highway, $3; Brooklyn friend, 
$50; Morris, New York, $75; Press g'ouP, 
$8; Fanny, Brooklyn, $5. 

Maspeth, L.I., friend, $10; Garment 
workers, $35; LH, Chicago, $1; Pemptem 
Lake, N. J., $8. 

Forbes area, New York, $11; Milwaukee, 
$58; NY, HW, $2; Denver, $720. 

TS, N.Y., $15; Chelsea-Lincoln Square, 
$40; Brighton, $10; Brighton Beach, $26. 

Pittsburgh, $100; New Bedford, Mass., 
$1; Upper East Side, $4; TN, $3. 


The Great Anen., $160; New York, $58 


Nerth Bronx Williamsbridge tenants, $70; 
Northeast Bronx, $45. 

Paula in memory of Elis, $3; Inwood 
readers, $35; Detroit Freedom ef the 
ag Committee, $375; Syracuse reader, 

Bridgeport, Conn., $10; Spekane, $18; 
Chicage Freedom of the Press Commit- 


tee, $60. - 


New Haven, $5; Ida, Bronx, $6; ‘East 
Bronx, $10; Walter Lewenfels, $10. 
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~ How Big Business Pressures — 


Are Shaping 
These are excerpts from re- 
marks of former senator Herbert 
H. Lehman, at the City College 
Baruch School of Business April 
2, dealing with one of the most 
important questions of our time. 


Today, I want to concen- be 
trate on that strange and F 
growing impact of giant busi- 
ness on the pattern of the lives 
of those who work in business | s 
and for business. J 

Of course the growth of big y 
business makes life harder for those 
engaged in little business. But that 
is not my central thesis today. 

The dangez I want to emphasize 
today arises from the fact that big 
business has become the major em- 
ployer in the U. S. Big business, 
itself, has been building up a series 
of collectivist bureaucracies which, 
ir my judgment, are far more dan- 
gerous for the future of our coun- 
trv than the government bureau- 
cracies against which the spokes- 
men for big business have com- 
plained for so many years. 

In referring to corporate bureau- 
cracies, I am not thinking of the 
production workers, processors, 
handlers and haulers of the com- 
modities produced by big business. 
Most of these workers, organized 
into labor unions, constitute a sep- 
arate problem, or a separate phase 
of the whole problem. These work- 


ers feel the impact of the corporate world. ; 
ideology, but do not constitute a In these new bureaucracies, there 


part of what I have called the cor- has developed the same faults 
porate bureaucracy. [and failings which usually charac- 
el pele Mienineetin “any main tOtine collectivist bureaucracies— 


concern is for these employes in- 
volved in the administrative, tech- 
nical, technological, professional 
and management functions of big 
enterprise. These are the bureau- 
cracy; and it is a growing bureauc- 
rac*’. 

A new professional class is de- 


Ex-Senator Herbert Lehman 


‘to avoid taking an interest in 
| troversial” questions. 


to work for these corporations are 
taking this advice in idiots: Some 
members of some faculties in some 
colleges and universities have sug- 
‘gested this attitude as the correct 
one for those who want to “get on” 
in the great bureaucracies which 
‘have grown up in the corporate 


‘the pressure for conformity, the 


out on a limb or take a chance. 
| The engineers, the scientists and 
technologists, the lawyers, the sta- 


veloping in America, alongside the tisticians, the public relations ex- 


el ycators, doctors, “lawyers, en-| perts, the advertising experts, the 
g neers, and scientists. “They are merchandisers . . . all those work- 
the sales engineers, the industrial ing for Big Business and making 
relations experts, the public rela- up the corporate bureaucracies, are 
tions counsellors, the program plan- being pressed into a single mold, 
ners, and the communications ad; The individual is supposed to dis- 
visers—to name but a few of the appear, becoming instead a unit on 
new categories. a “team” and a cog in a wheel. The 


These are the bright young men individual is induced to fuse his 


and women who occupy the desks identity into that of the corpora-. 


in the great corporate headquarters tion. He ‘Becomes what William 
buildings. They spend their: days ' H., Whvte has called “The Organi- 
in conferences, and their nights in zation Man.” 

writing memos and reports, or in 
reading those that others have writ-| 


ten. - I am concerned that today Big Busi- 


whom hope, of course, to be grad-, accuse the New Deal of doing—it 
uated to command posts. |is trying to destroy individualism in 
These are the individuals who'favor of regimentation and con- 
receive the main impact.of the lormity.... 
corporate ideology, and transmit; The fact is, however, that we 
and reflect it. They represent the’ should encourage individualism 
new soul and spirit of big business. and individual enterprise. We are 
They are increasingly 
among the brightest and ablest of | 
our college-trained output. Nowa- 


ness, and of government, are only 


business enterprises actively recruit, given to orthodoxy and to the false 
the brightest graduates, and do, in’ litanies of sloganizing and merchan- 


part of their basic code of conduct, | 
“con-- 

‘trymen did, with me. 
And there is some evidence that | 


many college students who aspire | 
Page sc of economic power ship 
|  self- 


constituency at all. 


the modeljng of thought as well as: 
action on the attitude of the “boss,” 


red-tape, the centralization of-au-| 
thority, and the reluctance to go 


» 
I AM WORRIED about this. | 


Youth 


lion is being contributed m one 
form or another by the govern- 
ment. 3 
These four billion dollars, more- 
over, ire being expended almost 
entirely through the big corpora- 
tiotts of America. According to a 
report of the Defense Department, 
95 percent of the Federal funds 


s being spent through commercial 


companies to promote scientific re- 


: “4 search and development is being 
*, paid out to corporations having 


more than 500 employes—in other 


“ e words, to big business. 


Thus, the government, through 
its research and development pro- 
gram, is helping to attract the en- 
giners, scientists and technologists 
to the ranks of Big Business, and 
thus to promote economic concen- 
t.ation—making big business big- 
Oe ) 

I am in the twilight of my active 
public life. But I am not com- 
placent. I see the dangers and the 
problems. I wish more of my coun-| 

I think the problem posed by big| 
business, by the economic giants in| 
our country, and by the growing 
in a’ few hands, must be frankly 
confrorited and resolved. | 


One of my chief worries as far 


las big business is concerned is the 
lack of democratic controls, or of! 
‘any controls. The huge. corpora- 
tions, with their tremendous power 
over so many phases of our national: 
and individual lives, are responsible 


a~ o _ win 
rofit and loss statement. This new and original thinking on this . 


which | subject. | 

And while the thinkers are at 
it, let them study the particular 
aspect of the problem I have out- 
lined today—the problem of cor- 
porate bureaucracy, and what it 
does to those who became a part 
f it. And what that"does to the 
ttern of national thought and life. 
I am sure.that there are answers 
to these problems, just as I am sure 
Perhaps one of the answers to that all our public problems can 


the 
is the only responsibilit 
management has even to the stock- 
holders, who are the theoretical 
owners of the corperations in ques- 
tion. 

Of course, in these huge corpora- 
tions there is no real relationship 
between management and owner-/|® 
. In most cases management is! P@ 
perpetuating and has no real 


this situation lies in requiring the| be resolved. As I remarked earlier, ~_ 


management of publicly held cor-'I am an incurable optimist. ~ 

porations to show some measure of; I believe in the strength and re- 
democratic responsibility both to, sources of freedom. I believe that 
the stockholders, and to the gen-| with the good use ‘of freedom, all 
eral public. obstacles can eventually be over- 


‘only to the balance sheet and to’ My real point is that we need come.... 


(Continued from Page 3) 


three-year contract could be met 
'with no steel price increases. 

Yet, the signing of this contract! 
was used as the excuse for the 
$8.50 a ton across-the-board price 
increase last August, in addition 
to the price increase put over. the 
preceding spring. Since August 
there has been a series of price 
rises on specific orders and types 
of steel. The latest on April 30 of 
4.5 percent on the mill products. 
| * 


THE STEEL COMPANIES ex- 
aggerate labor costs and hide prof- 
its to bolster their plea for higher 
| prices. To cite examples from steel: 


_ The Reserve Mining Co. was 
formed a few years ago to start 


They are staff people, some of ness is doing just what it used to mining operations on low grade vest’ was reaped while U.S. Steel 


iron ore (taconite) at Babbit, 
Minn., and to build a processing 
plant at the nearby lake port of 
|Silver Bay to concentrate the ta- 
‘conite into pellets with a 62 per-) 
cent won content. | 
| Reserve is a wholly owned sub- 


today not. Today the leaders of big busi- sidiary of Republic Steel and) crease in sales income. 


Armco. 


Republic is controlled by: 


paying lip service to these values. the top Cleveland financiers. Armco there was no increase in produc- 
days, as all of you know, the big-' Actual encouragement is being! is controlled by Mellon and the tion labor costs! 


+op Pittsburgh moguls of finance. | 
In forming Reserve, Interlake 
Tron was cut in for a 10 percent 


| million dollars or so too much on 


Steel Price Increase- 


terials, depreciation, plus a sted lust for profit more and more. 
miscellaneous charges. ... Reserve| They have no need to fear com- 
Mining has let the pen slip . . a petitors, or Congress or the Fed- 
eral Administration. They fear 
virtually every. item.” only labor and the people. 

The more millions added to “la-| The Steelworkers Union cannot 
bor costs” by the “slip of the pen,”| and does not influence-the price of 
the more taxes can be avoided and | steel through negotiations with the 
the higher does the “average wage”|employers. Yet it does have a 
figure go. This very “slip of the special responsibility of speaking’ 
pen” becomes ammunition for the Out and for doing its full share 


price increase campaign and for|‘o start a campaign to get the 
putting the blame on labor. AFL-CIO as well as its own mem- 
* 


‘bership into action to press Con- 
AS ALREADY noted, U.S. Steel gress ana all public officials to in- 


So. profits for the first 1957 quar-|tervene and stop the price gouging 


ter were at an all-time high. At! spree. 


the same time, in the same three | 
months, U.S> Steel reports $98: Boyeott Leader 
Sees Greatness 


million was “spent for additions” 
out of its total income. This har-' 
shipped. 222,234 fewer tons than OF Ghana 
in the like 1956 period. THE newly born state of 
This. report also cites an in; Ghana will become “a great 
crease in “total employment costs | 2 roey = pale - ee 
of $24,513,457 for the 1957 quar-| Mation” in spite of diffi- 
culties, in the opinion of 
Rev. Martin Luther King, 


ter over 1956 quarter. This is 
equal to 37 percent of the in-) 

who was an invited guest at the 
birth of the African republic. 


Bat; much | 
The leader of the historic 
Montgomery bus desegregation 
victory, made his comments 
during, a New York press con- 
ference\ on the Prayer Pilgrim- 


more important is the fact that 


U.S. Steel produces its own, 
steel, does its own research and 
engineering and makes most of its 


fact, get a major share of them. dising. All official support is being pe 
iven the new philosophy of action’ interest. Morgan and Rockefeller own buildings and machinery that) 


- 
RECENT surveys have shown, identified with Madison Avenue, interests were cut in on this cream-| make up the $98 million “spent for 
moreover, that most of the graduat-| with the emphasis on form and ap- skimming operation with a loan of addition” to its plant. Surely the}. 
ing seniors today want to work for proach, rather than on content and | $135 million to Reserve from life, wages and salaries for this are 
the big corporations. A smaller substance. ‘insurance companies in which they, at least equal to the $24% million, 
number are willing to work for; Against this background, there is have cofitroiling interest. Thesel increase in “total labor costs” 
small companies. Only a very small little incentive for young men and four groupings of finance capital- claimed for the 1957 quarter. The 
percentage of~college graduates women to go to work for small ists control companies with some increase in, the compahy’s - net 
seem to want to start their own busingss, or to start up new busi- 90 percent of the nation’s steel| worth is real. The increase in pro- 

businesses, or to hang up their own! nesses. ‘capacity. ; duction labor costs is. not. 

1956, was the first 


shingles, or to start up their own Today, according to a report of: Last year, le 
ractices, in the case of the pro- the Bureau of Labor Statistics, less full year of production by Re- FROM THESE and many more 


Sedalia ‘than, 10 percent of the research'serve. Its annual report ¢laimed| examples one can infer that the 
The big corporations offer good | engineers and scientists employed a loss of $4,380,855. ‘Steel Frust does exaggerate labor 
* 


pay, security and good prospects for by commercial and non-profit or-| costs and hides profits to bolster 
advancement. But what is more— ganizations work for small busi-| AN ANALYSIS of Reserve’s an-| its price-gouging campaign. Bil- 


and this is not clearly understood—| ness. Over 90 percent work for big 
they offer a way of life. "| businesses. 
In return for the relatively good ¥ : | 
_ pay, job security, and job opportu-| OF COURSE, the government— 
nity which the big corporations af-| particularly the Defense Depart- 
ford, the employe is expected to ment and the Atomic Energy Com- 
give not only his talents and devo- mission—are supporting most of 
tion, but also his conformity. _ |th outside research and develop- 
A typical training pamphlet of! ment work that is being done to- 
the Bleeirio-€ which day:.Of seven sbillion dollars being 
my. rate . 


* a 
ia <? e 15 _- *) &i5 


* 
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‘nual report was made by Gilbert 
M. Haas for the stock exchange 
firm of Osborne & Thurlow. The 
Haas report claimed that Reserve 
actually made “net profits” of 
$19,862,213 in 1956. 

Basing itself on the Haas report, 
the New York Herald Tribune 
wrote (March 29): “On such items 


lions of dollars of Federal and 
state taxes are thus evaded by Big 
Business. The hidden profits show 
up either in the growth of the 
net worth of a company or are 
siphoned off and shuffled around 
by the financial tycoons in control. 

It is the lust for profits by the 
trusts and monopolies that explains 


hat 


politival, power in our). . 
increases the -monopo-| 


age. A reporter asked for his 
impressions of Ghana. 

“It was a great experience 
for me,” Dr. King replied, “Wit- 
nessing the birth of a nation is 
a once in a lifetime event. | 

“There are many difficulties,” 
he went on, “It is essentially a 
one crop country) that’ being 
cocoa, and there is 90 percent 
illiteracy. However, I was im- 
pressed by the leadership, They 
have the ability to tackle these 
difficulties, and eventually 
emerge as a great nation.” 

Asked if he thought the 
emergence - of Ghana would 
have an effect on the rest of 
— he said: | 

“Oh, certainly. This will give 
impetus to the quest for rh ta 
in all Africa. Prime Minister 
Nkrumah spoke of a Pan African 
movement, and plans are under 
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* 2 for the Protection of the Foreign, Che ‘e 
Veteran Unionist Wins Bom. "and: hundreds of font 
) . whose support was basic in saving} — : 
* e e . 3 me from conviction and imprison- . 
Dismissal of Indictment ment, Talo want to cur a 1v pale of Cetysarg (pea) 
: preciation for the able and effective Saturday, May 25 | You Are There (2) 6:30 Overthrow 


legal defense by my attorney, Miss Italian Feature Movie (13) 12:15 y. , Se. Tis a 7 


i eee so rte caged he was lal syn) "ar M. Hart. py lide } : 
missal sate thet: ot A bere pnt a6 sth? Aas ia sync! “TI cannot leave unmentioned the . Movie: Mr. and Mrs. Smith wtih. 
ment oe 3 iw <a meng statute because of this ac- distorted, biased and misleading am eee a 9) rend Carole core! Robert Mont- | 
James K a Chicago machinist,| . * | stories carried by the leading daily| Yankees-Senators (11) 1:55 ed sulin 195 8 Mansfield 
his gratification at the. : newspapers, in Chicago an ; else-} Congressional Closeup (2) 2:30. aol : Jayne ee 
HE WAS sentenced to a five- where. They attempted to picture) N.Y, State members of House of PR x29 Allen (4) 8. Martha Rave 
o 2 VC, 


decision in 9 .Matoment to The year term in Folsom Prison. As|Witkovich and myself as criminals.| Representatives introduced. 


Worker. Keller voiced his thanks t 
to the James Keller Defense Com- * 'esult of mass pressure, he was} “All of them concealed the es-| Mayor's Conference (2) 3 Alfred Hitchcock (2) 9:30 


A : ,Teleased on parole after serving 28 sence of the real charges against Documentary fil 
“8 nce nines er" Fonctgn Bonn |months of his «sentence. The In-' us, namely that we refused to play| 3.30 cae meee Ae em (7) 2) ad my 
The Werker, the National Guar- — — . sar agg led wag Bo le of informers agamet our Library Lions — educational]. shorts Wayne Morse (D-Ore). 
dian and the progressive language Campaign tor his release. | s and associates in the labor (4) 4 What’s My Line? (2) 10:30 
‘publications. - . F From 1935 through 1939, Kel- movement. World News (2) 6 Late Show: George Washington 
Keller had been indicted along '€ 4S head of the Communist Party; “To The Worker, the National) Jackie Gleason (2) 8 Slept Here with Jack Benny (2) 
with George Witkovich, a Chicago,™ the Akron, Ohio area assisted Guardian, the progressive langauge| Perry Como (4) 8 11:15 
printer, for refusing to onmen the historic organizational cam- publications who told the true’ Sid Caesar (4) 9. Caesar’s” fina]l| Late Late’ Show: Lost. Boundaries 
questions about his associations’ P#!8™ of the rubber workers into story of our fight, may I extend). show—all request program - (2) 1 
and activities while awaiting de- industrial unions. my thanks. Lawrence Welk (7)'9 | MOVIES | 
portation. He had been ordered | Keller's statement to The Work-|— : George Gobel: (4) 10 12 Angry Men, Loew’s theatres, 
deported because of past activities €T Was: Fi Fi City of Hope Telethon (5) 10 p.m.| Rivera, 72nd St. Embassy 
in the Communist Party. | “Dismissal of my case is a di- 17 t ynn | for 19 successive hours. Dean Great Man, Neighborhoods 


As secretary of the Communist rect result of fhe Supreme Court Martin—emcees all star show Garment Jungle, Trib ‘ 
y : % P , Your Hit Parade (4) 10:30 other hone celui =? 


Party of Los Angeles County in decision on the Witkovich Case. : iy F | 
1930 he had assisted in the or-|The main issue in both cases was 1Q Be Freed | sa aan ew grime po erp ghee Victoria 
S :30, Alstair Slim, | of Naples, Paris 


ganization of the agricultural'whether basic rights of liberties, : 
workers in California’s rfotorious the James Keller Defense Com- Joyce Grenfell. Best movie met|Naked Eye, Fifth Ave, Cinema 
of evening Red Balloon& Lost Continent, Fine 
TV Arts : 
Sunday, May 26 Nana, Little Carnegie 
City of Hope Telethon continued | Lust for Life, Plaza 


from Saturday night (5) 7 a.m, | V4 Strada, 52nd St. Translux 
ae Around World in 80 Days, Rivoli 


x oe Bok Finishes up at 5 p.m. Sunday 
STORING ATOMC ‘WEAPONS oe ... |Africa Today (4).9 a.m. Albert Schweitzer &! Hiroshima, 
— }  |Opera History (4) 9:30 a.m. ; Astor—Brooklyn 


By PHYLLIS ROSNER | “We do not want any atomic} ok = gees eon Neem Eudora ans agai 85th St. at 
ie : Skits Stes ae cf discusses southern litera-'. 2% : | 
of rHy West ¢ 7 ina a a preeneny an Se RE RR : eas : ture (4) 10 a.m. : Rififi & D iabolique, 72nd St. P lay- 
; Bie even nuclear weapons belonging © eae = |UN ‘in Action (2) 11 house 
are opposed to the Federal Army nie tic eer: Tempest in the Flesh, Apollo | 
being equipped with atomic weap- '° the Allied troops stationed in| (gam F |Camera Three—Scenes from Mo-| 5, le D Iohin oo ee 
ons ad their storage on West West Germany. | Se aie = liere’s- Misanthrope—new transla- | °°Y °F 2 “’0'P , Albee Bklyn 
German territory. He said that his party would) $e Se ~— tion (2) 11:30 — DRAMA 
This is the result of a poll re-|support a Big Power agreement. #333 : a: ‘Let's Take A Trip (2) Noon ‘Simply Heavenly, 85th St. Play- 
cently conducted by an instifute/on aerial inspection of zones, in-| 33° Open Mind — psychoanalysis (4) house, 150 W. 85th | 
of public opinion, -with its head-| cluding German territory, and de-| S333 lee . 12:30 | Orpheus Descending, Martin Beck 
quarters in Frankfurt. manded the West German Gov-| 3 es. Movie: Christopher Columbus (2))A Land Beyond the River, Green- 
Eighty-seven percent of those|ernment should take the initiative, i | ye Pu redric March, Florence} wich Mews eg 
questioned opposed West Germ-|in making proposals for German | 2. a iD ie | Brigadoon, Adelphia 
say heVing atwnic “arins; 77 per|unification-on this besis. | = oe alt: Do gers-Giants (9) 1:55 | Visit To a Small Planet, Booth 
cent declared that they were} The West German Red Cross i i sak Me. ne sg +3 Career, “7th Ave. Soath Theatre 
against the storage of these weap- Society also rejects’ the use of * ve to Real Yo ay 3. How TV Furple Dust, Cherry Lene 
ons in the Federal Republic; and atomic and Ba ont weapons,, the pars oil a t te Solos aa sd baatenpagtiog = mean, herag < 
81 percent opposed atomic experi-|socety’s presidént. Dr. Wietz, has ape gta (2) 3:80, Word d — joumey Into Night, 
ments. declared. The main task of the "Their Meanings — cen tual Kin “Ch les, D 
Erich Ollenhauer, Jeader of the! Red Cross is not only to alleviate) THREE more Communist lead-' 5 Parade 4) 3: 30 ah * arles, connate 
Social Democrats, . declared in | disasters but to help prevent them, 'ers, whe have completed It controll JObNs Hopkins (7) 3.30 Tal. Ci Fy “hy od Audi 
Bonn: he stated. : sentences, under the thought-control} 54... (2) 5 ea Pe Ms "Fai ad ep, Jan Hus Audit. 
_ hereon — |Smith Act, will be released this ——— 5D tant ican Three Pensy 0 ict, Thee Rear 9 
| Opera, Theatre de Lys 
MAO SWIMS THE YANGTZE, weekend. i Radioactivity Diary of Anne Frank, Ambassador 
12 MILES IN 2 HOURS veteran of more than haifa cen-| mug ge 3 ‘ie Shae ee cee 
, / ao veteran of more than ha | Hikes Detroit No Time For Sergeant, Alvin 


PEKING.—The China Youth When they swam half way, | Ty of workingclass struggles, will Separate Tables. Music Box 
Industry Hazard 


News last Saturday carried a pany of th o ho |leave the F ederal ‘Womens Prison, Li'l Abner, St. James 
lescribi 7 oy ee let Ale W. Va., on Saturday. Savoyards, pearewrigh 
China ’s be ii Mao Tt ‘a “ie weeg: Sent AAO, SPN omnes * ria Bittelman and Louis) ,UETROIT.—The City Coun- |" y, 7th = tina te: 
~ Sarr Ste Wuhan, had to take a rest in | cil has endorsed a _ to €x- | 


‘swim across the Yangtze. ‘Weinstock will be freed Sunday,) — ea ; 
‘ : ' | | pand the city’s industrial hy- 
Chairman Mao swam from _ the accompanying boat, but Mao the former from the federal prison send” wecntnin Wei. adie pa Sell Wiig: hea 


Wuchang to Hankow with a was still strong. He did not look ‘at Lewisburg, Pa., and the latter 
dozen young swimmers last May. t all tired when he landed on from the Federal House of Deten- unit's aide of eke oe Jefferson Bookshop 
He covered the distance of some _ the other side. ‘tion, West Street, New York. Hye USES . | 
. . : ? ygiene. is now located at 
20 kilometers (about 12% miles) Mao crossed the Yangtze with | V. J. Jerome was released May Dr. William C.. Frederick. di 100 E. 16th S 
in two hours, non-stop, with the the same group of young men | 17; Pettis Perry and Arnold John- reer of “the Health Dez mad : = 
river flow at about 1.6 metres per two more times in the following |son on May 21. Gus Hall complet-| ial iain Pang aes of ate“ GR 3-1782 
second. month, ed an eight-year sentence Aprilil-) }.. Pecome a far greater prob- 


* —— oe : PRR 8 ———|- Three Smith Act prisoners are} Jem since World War II because 4 54 7 
still in jail: Robert Thompson, who’ of the increased use of. radioac- ! : $ 


The Jenkins Case Is the Newest and Rawest Violation |\is serving a seven-year sentence;| tive materials and chemicals in 
of Civil Ligerties in the United States Henry. Winston and -Gil Green,| industry and the higher degree 
‘both eight years. : of mechanization. Present per- 


THE COMMITTEE | Irving Potash, former Communist; sonnel is able to inspect only IMPORTED BICYCLE—26” . Wheel, with 
National Committee member, is; -about 37, percent of the city’s } Pump and tool bag SPEC. $29.95. Stand 


.TO DEFEND GRADY AND JUDY JENKINS serving two years on a charge of| 42,250 businessconcerns in any = pang vg GR 3-7819. 
ne ASKS YOU TO HELP! _ [lillegal’ re-entry into this country) one year, he said. One hour free parking 
) " | after being deported. The force will be augmented MOVING AND STORAGE 
Please send checks or money orders to | = ee by the new members, a new . ed 
Jack Shulman, 860 Riverside Drive, New York. 32, N. Y. ‘| equipment, over the next three MOVING, aitorage, long distance pickup 
. years. eal. Budget Movers—CH 3-3786. 
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$25 COVERS EVERYTHING ... 
DECORATION DAY WEEKEND 


TCHAIKOVSKY Cultural Club invites (2 days $15) * (4 days $25) 
you. 2? 0 Serine Sao er gy mage = oicous (Day ve Night aPtrol for reser“ , 

ae Pa Ses COGS AVS. SOs. 7 ’ Show _features Robert McFerrin of Metropolitan Opera 
ata’ Pome Pc tet dR aenim, wtio _ * and David & Herta Marshall | boos 
lit buffet. Contr. $1.25, , Speaker: Rev. Wm. Howard Melish ry 
ANNUAL SPRING CONCERT of Jewish} You can’t beat Wingdale—for recreation, fun—food—friendship 


Peoples Chorus—Sat. May 25, 8:30 p.m? at . . . 
Town Hall under direction of Maurice Dancing every night — Zestful entertainment 


Rauch, featuring ‘“‘Tyvzei Brider’’ oratorio) . . 

based upon poem by I. L. Perets, music by WINGDALE-ON-THE-LAKE 

Jacob Sc P o “Rozhinkes Mit M - 

in.” Assisting artists: Plorence Fieits so.| 0079 Sth Ave. WUken 6-G810 Wingdale 3261 
prano; Howard Freed, tenor; William : 

Wolfe, bass and others. Tix $1.50, $1.80 & 


_s 


$2.40. Obtained at Jewish Music Alliance, | —— — = 


A Union 84. W., N.Y.C., or Town Hall box|, | | 
MONUMENTS 


office. 
WEISS MONUMENTAL WORKS 


— ere ~~ 


FOR SALE . 


— TT 


} 


— 
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SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
New Sub 
Renewal ...- 
COMBINATION 
$13.00 0 
6 months .... 8.000 
$ months --... 4.750 


a 
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Saturday Wanhattan 


NAME SCHOSSSHOSSHESO SSS SCC OSESESeeeSCeeSeeeseeeseseces o-- DATE ee0Ceee Came ee cee ge 


3 ADDRESS gpeParconccedececcessemdosccceccescocnnces AN MMEMEME NOs coseces g 


i 
Sunday ie 4 

A DAY TOGETHER for Justice! ‘Sobel 
Boat Ride to Bear Mouritain. Sunday, 


May..26th. Round-trip fare: Adults 32.50,/%- -° 4419 WASHINGTON AVE. 


= 
. ' 
P SITY sceseeeeee eee eee et eeeeeeeeee eeeee 6 Came 6 BONE. .cccese STATE. .ccccccee 


. 


ate gapaltgs: Poecontayeegy children $1. Board steamer at gangway 5, 


Daily Werker — 35 E. 12th Street, New York 3 tisattery Park, between 9:15 & 16 a.m. ‘or - ‘Cor; 170th St., Bronx 66, NZ. Bx 
r : wig tar ~ io? F.2D. retinas ‘Co. F . s . ise] @2tfiok Tel;' JEront 7-604) ors \o 
ae rape “Bisceayt ae AM OPT Miia 
: NePOk poqououg: pepe. QOOKHIEH hws tM BC 980, ee UCT a OS GY SER SY". 
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June 7 Hearing Will Arque 
jas in Private Housing 


By MAX GORDON 


SPONSORS of the new City 
Council bill to ban segregation in 
New York City private housing are 
counting on overwhelming popular 
backing at a public hearing June 7 
to crush developing opposition. 

The bill was, introduced last 
Tuesday jointly by Councilmen 
Joseph Sharkey, Democratic ma- 
jority leader; Stanley Isaacs, GOP; 
minority leader; and Earl Brown, | 
only Negro councilman. It makes it 
illegal for anyone to refuse to rent 
or sell multiple-dwellings or one-| 
family houség in developments of 
ten or more because of race, reli- 
gon, color, national origin or nt 
cestry, | | 

it is similar to the Baker-Metcalf 
bill which the GOP-dominated Re- 


killed in committee at its recent 
sc SsiOn. 


If passed—and the bipartisan. 


Sponsorship plus Mayor Wagner's 


blessing makes chance of passage 


good—it will be the first law in the 


nation which bans discrimination i in| 


p-ivate housing. Past experience in-. 


ci-aies, however, it will be far from 


the last. New York's anti-bias laws | 
in jobs and publicly-aided housing 


have spurred similar legislation in 
other states and cities. 
* 


MAJOR realty interests, though | 
by no means unanimous in their at- 


titude, are fighting a bitter under-| 
ground battle against the measure. 
They 


ministration are known to be in-' 
fluenced by this realty and racist 


opposition. 


Backers of the measure believe, | 


however, that a massive expression | 
of a popular anti-segregation atti-' 
tude at the public hearing can com-' 
pel the opposition to throw up its; 
hands. This. is what happened in| 
1945 when the state law against 
discrimination in jobs was passed 
in Albany with the widest backing 
any piece of “controversial” legis- 
lation ever had in the state. 

The bill provides that anyone 
who discriminates in renting or sell- 
ing housing is subject to a $500 
fine. It also gives victims of dis- 
crimination the right to seek an in- 


are rallying various racist. 
elements in the city in an attempt, 
to block passage. Some councilmen | 
and some members of the city ad- 


junction against this discrimination 


in the courts. 
* 


IT DOES NOT provide for any 
enforcement agency, leaving it to 
the individual suffering discrimina- 
tion to bring the complaint. This 
omission has been the subject of 
considerable discussion among the 
bill’s supporters. 

Some believe a second bill should 
-be introduced, following passage 
of this one; which would give the 
Mayor's Inter - Group Relations 
Committee. sweeping powers to 
enforce the city’s network of anti- 
discrimination laws. 

Others believe the course of this 
bill should be the same. as a pre- 
vious measure sponsored by the 
same three councilmen to ban dis- 
crimination_in all housing built with 
FHA or VA loans. This was passed 

in the Council in 1954. In 1955, it 
was put through the state legisla- 
ture, and the following year it was 
turned over to the State Commis- 
sion Against. Discrimination to ad- 


minister, 


of an enforcement agency is still up 
in the air. Some backers think the 
many private organizations devoted 
‘o limination of segregation, as 
well as the Mayor's Inter-Group 
Relations Committee, can make 
effective use of the bill, if passed as 
it now stands, to cut down on se- 
gregation in housing. They feel the 
important thing is to get such a: 
statute on the books. 

The Mayor's Committee has 
been working on a tl three-year proj-| 


sh 


ect to make New York an “open 
housing” city, mainly through vol- 
unteer methods of education and 
conciliation. It has several full-time 
employes in the field, and is looking 
for a foundation grant, in addition 
to a city ap Sparen. to enlarge 
the scope of its operation. 
It would sendeualitadie be helped 
passage of the Brown-Isaacs-. 
Sharkey bill. Giving it powers of! 
enforcement of such a law would! 
‘tloubtless heip it even more. 
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‘This Admiral Tries 
To Sink Peace Ship 


Radford, President Eisenhower s 


Admiral Arthur W. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn. — Twin 
City residents on Monday heard 


(Noted Novelist Tells Minneapolis 
Radio Audience of a= Beme ao nl 


Meridel Le Sueur, noted novelist © : 


and local Worker correspondent, 


on a& popular local radio “inter- 7 
view” program, urge an end to * > 


H-bomb tests. 


Last week-on thg same pro- 4 
gram a University of Minnesota ~ 


scientist, Dr. 


William O. Caster, © 


chargéd that “Minneapolis is actu- : 
ally sitting on the edge of the © 
hottest area on the face of the | 


globe in. strontium fall-out.” 


Dr. 


Caster has been doing research Jam 


work on Atomic Energy Commis-- 
sion grants, 


“The response in inquiries and 


requests for Dr. Casters talk has 
been almost more than Open Mike 
(the interview~ program) could 
handle,” declared the WCCO an- 
nounced in introducing Miss Le- 
Surer. 


Interviewers indicated that they 
had set up their “Open Mike” out 
of curiosity as to why our local, 
Worker correspondent wanted a 
transcript of Dr. Caster’s sensa- 


top military adviser’ is one of the chief obstacles to world 
publican- controlled state legislature peace today. Radford is a pow erie figure. He is chairman to end H-bomb tests. 


of the Joint Chief of Staff. That 


| makes him the most important 


brass hat in the whole 40-billion 
dollar military establishments. 
And he is ussing this immense 
| power to block peace. 
Radford has a voilent hatred 
for the Socialist lands. He has 
twice tried to put America into 
a full-scale war with Communist 
China’s six hundred millions. He 
| has even asked this Government 


to hurl its atomic bombs at So- 
cialist targets in the Far Fast. 
And last week he threw a mon- 
key wrench into the disarmament 
talks with the Soviet Union. 

“We cannot trust the Russians 
on this or anything,” the Admiral 
told reporters in Washington, 
while the talks were going on 
| in London. 

Radford threw his monkey 
wrench when hopes of peace 
were getting a little brighter. 
The Soviet spokesmen in Lon- 
don made substantial conces- 
sions. They had proposed that 
the United States, Canada and 
the U.S.S.R. permit mutual 
aerial inspection of large parts 
of their territories. 

These concessions went far 
towards meeting Eisenhower's 
“open skies” proposals. And the 
Soviet delegates again urged mu- 
tual cuts in the armed forces 
and a ban on nuclear weapons. 


| 


were eagerly welcomed by many 
peoples. And the war danger 
seemed receding a bit further 
when President Eisenhower ad- 
mitted that the offers seemed 
“serious.” 

And then Radford tossed the 
monkey wrench in. | 
Radford’s war-mongering first 
drew attention ‘when he urged 
war with China five years ago. 
He told a Congressional Com- 
mittee that Communist China 
must be destroyed, whether it 
took a 50-year war on the Asian 

mainland or not.: 

The fact that this ghastly pro- 
gram might cost. millions of 
American lives didn’t deter the 
reckless admiral a bit. 

And three years ago Radford 
and Vice-President Nixon, and 
some irresponsible Wall Street 
men behind them, almost got 
this war going. The time was 
April, 1954. And the place was 
the area around the French 
fortress of Dienbenphu in north- 
ern Vietnam aaen-cians). 


RADFORD Pa ae his: war 


Thus, if passed: this ear in the} 
‘Council, it would be rein 4 


_ «in the logisiotare mext Year, 


State action is considered 4 neces- 


gary in any casé since a city law Jeaders: . 


- ‘would not cover the wide metro-' 
; aréa outside of city limits, |. 


plans to a group of eight Congres- 

sional leaders on. April. 5, 1954,/ 

said the Reporter magazine for 

|Sept.. 14; 1954. He was speakin 

to a group. of. eight oe 
whom -Secretary - Du 


mm called together. The group yt 
Senator .. Knowland, the} 
Senate ny aeae leader; Lyndon 


politan’ 
; as ne eee Cities, me 
* ¥9r a. hes 


The Soviet peace proposals | 


| 


| the Republicans issued such a thing| four deca 


tional interview and whether it 
would be used by The Worker, 
to further a “communist campaign” 


“I didn’t think this was just a 
‘Communist desire, I feel very) 
| strongly this is a desire of our 
people,” protested Miss LeSueur. 


“I would sign any petiton. If 


et 


and 


June 10. 
The unionists are asking for 


men's 


‘I would be for it, 


MERIDEL LeSUEUR 


” she declared. 
During the interview Miss Le- 
Sueur was asked if she was re- 
lated to the family after which one 
of our Minnesota counties was 
named. “Yes, I believe so,” she 
replied, “that was back in about 
1600.” The Open Mike interview- 
er had suggested that perhaps she 
and §S. K. Davis, representing the 
Worker, had been sent to track 
down this story for some mysteri- 
-ous communist propaganda and 
were actually interlopers on the 
Minnesota scene. S. K. Davis has 
‘been a familiar figure in Minne- 
sota cee circles for some 


union 


THE STATE AFL has called on its affiliated local unions to 
send delegations to legislators—state senators and assemblymen— 
at home before the special session of the legislature convenes on 


promises that the legislators will 


vote for benefit increases in unemployment insurance and work- 
compensation without ciippling amendments thrown in as 


| the GOP did in the legislature earlier this year. Gov. Harriman ve- 


RADFORD 


: McCormack, 
leader. 


Dulles wanted the group to back 
a joint resolution to give the Presi-| 
dent power to use his air and naval 
power in Indochina. And Radford| 
then explained what would ‘ecores 
‘after the resolution was approved. | 

“Some 200 planes,” said Rad- 
ford, “from the ... U.S. Navy 
carriers Essex and Boxer . . 
plus land-based planes, U.S. Air 
Force planes from bases 1,000 
miles away in the Philippines, 


the House mmend 


against military intervention. The 


\that 500_planes were to have been 


| would be directed at Pekin 


would be used for a single strike 
to save Dienbenphu. . . 

Radford was asked whether 
such action would be war. He 
replied that we would be in the 
war. 


* 
FORTUNATELY a big outery 
went up from the American peo- 
ple. And the British Tory govern- 
ment, facing a difficult election, 
also put pressure 6n Washington 


Administration and Congress back- 
tracked: And an atomic war didn’t 
begin. - 

Radford planned to drop‘ “ 


forces, said a writer in the New 
York Nation of July 17, 1954, 

The Nation article is appropriate- 
ly entitled: “No, One Strong Man—| 
The Asia-First Admiral.” It said 


used in Radford’s attack. And the 
weapons were to. have been 
“A-Bombs.”. And if the strikes 
brought the Red Chinese .. . into. 
| the war, which was. considered 
“Probable, ” the writer continued, 
then America’s atomic arsenal ; 
e 
That was the time when Vice- 
Nixon was urging the use| 


of U.S. seetaad tededthsin tadechies. 
| Many Americans would feel saf- 


bombs on the Viet Minh ~ 


toed two Republican bills and ordered the special session. 

A key issue in increased benefits is dependency allowances, 
which were lost in the shuffle at the regular session. N.Y. States 
benefits lag behind that of many other states, although New York 
originally pioneered in such welfare legislation. 

«* 


TEAMSTERS LOCAL 807, biggest in New York (10,000 
members) has joined the anti-Beck revolt sweeping the interna- 
tional union. It is also the only local' in New York to do so Mean- 
while, the Teamsters Joint Council (125,000 members in affiliated 
locals) is reportedly trying to iron out jurisdictional disputes with- 


in-its own eo A’ set ‘of by-laws is being drafted for the Council, 
which has operated for 40:years without any rules. 

The Senate rackets committee is slated to start on New York 
in June—with the Teamsters organization one of the chief targets. 


STATE. LABOR DEPARTMENT predicts few strikes for the 
next 12 months in New York because “prospects are for quick, 


amicable settlements.” 


But in the meantime, on ay Island, policemen tried~to 
smash picket lines of strikers at the Reeves Instrument Corp. 
Three workers. were arrested. The International Union of Electri- 
cal Workers is trying to win recognition at this long-time cpen 
shop plant of some 2,000 wokers, , 


immy Quigley is dui The .boy, 
son Of a member of the Machinists Union at Republic Aviation _ 
Corp. on Long Island, died after a rare operation had. failed to cor-. 
rect ‘a malformed heart. Union members raised thousands of dob — 
larg to finance. the expensive operation. His mother, Mrs. Mildreg. - 


“THIRTEEN. YEAR-OLD” 


y is a riveter at the aircraft plant. Republic Lodge 19 
|, paid. for burial ‘expenses. - 


“DAVID DUBINSKY'S twenty-Bfth. anni 


1A 


dabneon. Hp ate leads § 


Jex.& Radford and Nixon ‘were re 
tifedy :+ 


+ oe te jg yi + 


ed’ at. a~Madixon’ Square 
‘@own for the half-day ay rally. sth 


of the International Ladies Garment Workers. Union will 


y said 


june. 18, Shope: will close. 
1:30pm 


